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CHAPTER  I. 

MRS.    BRANDON    ASKS   A   QUESTION. 

"  Your  baby-days  flowed  in  a  much-troubled  channel ; 
I  see  j'ou  as  then  in  your  impotent  strife, 
A  tight  little  bundle  of  wailing-  and  flannel, 

Perplexed  with  that  newly-found  fardel  call'd  life." 

Locker. 

JOHN  MORTIMER  was  the  last  guest  to  make 
his  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  cliristen- 
ing.  He  found  the  baby,  who  had  been  brought 
down  to  be  admired,  behaving  scandalously,  crying 
till  he  was  crimson  in  the  face,  and  declining  all  his 
aunt's  loving  persuasions  to  him  to  go  to  sleep. 
Emily  was  moving  up  and  down  the  drawing-room, 
soothing  and  cherishing  him  in  her  arms,  assuring 
him  that  this  was  his  sleepy  time,  and  shaking  and 
patting  him  as  is  the  way  of  those  who  are  cunning 
with  babies.  But  all  was  in  vain.  He  was  carried 
from  his  father's  house  in  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  repeated  his  protest  against 
things  in  general  till  the  service  was  over. 
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Some  of  the  party  walked  home  to  the  house. 
Justina  lingered,  hastened,  and  accosted  John  Mor- 
timer. But  all  in  vain  ;  he  kept  as  far  as  possible 
from  her,  while  Emily,  who  had  gone  forward,  very 
soon  found  him  close  at  her  side. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  taking  you  in  to  luncheon.     Did  you  know  it?  " 

"  No,  John,"  she  answered,  laughing  because  he 
did,  and  feeling  as  if  the  occasion  had  suddenly 
become  more  festive,  though  she  knew  some  expla- 
nation must  be  coming. 

"  I  shall  easily  find  an  opportunity,"  he  said,  "  of 
telling  St.  George  what  I  have  done.  I  went  through 
the  dining-room  and  saw  the  names  on  the  i)lates,  and 
I  took  the  liberty  to  change  one  or  two.  You  can 
sit  by  the  curate  at  any  time.  In  fact,  I  should  think 
old  friendship  and  a  kind  heart  might  make  you  prefer 
to  sit  by  me.     Sa)'  that  they  do,  Mrs.  Walker." 

"  They  do,"  answered  Emily.  "  But  your  reason, 
John?" 

"That  little  creature  is  a  match-maker.  Why  must 
she  needs  give  me  the  golden  head  ? " 

"  Oh,  she  did  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  thought 
you  would  expect  it." 
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"  Expect  it  !  /  expect  it  ?  No ;  I  am  in  the 
blessed  case  of  him  who  expects  nothing,  and  who 
therefore  cannot  be  disappointed.  I  always  thought 
you  were  my  friends,  all  of  you." 

"  So  we  are,  John  ;  you  know  we  are." 

"  Then  how  can  you  wish  such  a  thing  for  me  ? 
Emily,  you  cannot  think  how  utterly  tired  I  am  of 
being  teased  about  that  woman — that  lady.  And 
now  St.  George  has  begun  to  do  it.  I  declare,  if  I 
cannot  put  a  stop  to  it  in  any  other  way,  I'll  do  it 
by  marrying  somebody  else." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  fearful  threat,  John,"  said  Emily, 
"  and  meant,  no  doubt,  to  show  that  you  have  reached 
the  last  extremity  of  earnestness." 

"  Which  is  a  condition  you  will  never  reach,"  said 
John,  laughing,  and  lapsing  into  the  old  intimate 
fashion  with  her.  "  It  is  always  your  way  to  slip  into 
things  easily." 

John  and  Emily  had  walked  on,  and  believed  them- 
selves to  be  well  in  front,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the 
others  ;  but  when  the  right  time  has  come  for  any- 
thing to  be  found  out,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
keep  it  hidden  ?  Justina,  seeing  her  opportunity, 
went  forward  just  as  Brandon   drew  the  rest  of  the 
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party  aside  to  look  at  some  rather  rare  ferns,  whose 
curled-up  fronds,  like  little  crosiers,  were  showing  on 
tlie  sandy  bank.  She  drew  on,  and  one  more  step 
would  have  brought  her  even  with  them,  when  John 
ISIortimer  uttered  the  words — 

"  If  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it  in  any  other  way,  I'll 
do  it  by  marrying  somebody  else." 

Justina  stopped  and  stooped  instantly,  as  if  to 
gather  some  delicate  leaves  of  silver-weed  that  grew 
in  the  sand ;  and  Emily,  who  had  caught  her  step, 
turned  for  one  instant,  and  saw  her  without  being 
perceived. 

Justina  knew  what  these  words  meant,  and  stood 
still  arranging  her  leaves,  to  let  them  pass  on  and  the 
others  come  up.  Soon  after  whicli  they  all  merged 
into  one  group.  John  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Henfrey, 
and  Emily,  falling  behind,  began  to  consider  how 
much  Justina  had  heard,  and  what  she  would  do. 

Now  Dorothea  had  said  in  the  easiest  way  possible 
to  Justina,  "I  shall  ask  our  new  clergyman  to  take 
Emily  in  to  luncheon,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  to  take 
you."  Justina  knew  now  that  the  game  was  up  ;  she 
was  not  (juick  of  perception,  but  neither  was  she 
vacillating.     AVhen    once   she    had    decided    on    any 
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course,  she  never  had  the  discomfort  of  wishing  after- 
wards that  she  had  done  otherwise.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  rumour  going  about  to  the  effect  that 
John  Mortimer  liked  her,  and  was  "  coming  forward." 
No  one  knew  better  than  herself  and  her  mother  how 
this  rumour  had  been  wafted  on,  and  how  little  there 
was  in  it.  "  Yet,"  she  reflected,  "  it  was  my  best 
chance.  It  was  necessary  to  put  it  into  his  head 
somehow  to  think  about  me  in  such  a  light ;  but  that 
others  have  thought  too  much  and  said  too  much,  it 
might  have  succeeded.  What  I  should  like  best 
now,"  she  further  considered,  pondering  slowly  over 
the  words  in  her  mind,  "  would  be  to  have  people 
say  that  I  have  refused  him." 

She  had  reached  this  point  when  Emily  joined  her, 
walking  silently  beside  her,  that  she  might  not  appear 
companionless.  Emily  was  full  of  pity  for  her,  in 
spite  of  the  lightening  of  her  own  heart.  People 
who  have  nothing  to  hope  best  know  what  a  lifting 
of  the  cloud  it  is  to  have  also  nothing  to  fear. 

The  poetical  temperament  of  Emily's  mind  made 
her  frequently  change  places  with  others,  and,  indeed, 
become  in  tliought  those  others— fears,  feelings,  and 
all. 
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"  What  are  you  crying  for,  Emily  ? "  her  mother 
had  once  said  to  her,  when  she  was  a  little  child. 

"  I'm  not  Emily  now,"  she  answered ;  "  I'm  the 
poor  little  owl,  and  I  can't  help  crying  because  that 
cruel  Smokey  barked  at  me  and  frightened  me,  and 
pulled  several  of  my  best  feathers  out." 

And  now,  just  the  same,  Emily  was  Justina,  and 
such  thoughts  as  Justina  might  be  supposed  to  be 
thinking  passed  through  Emily's  mind  somewhat  in 
this  way  : — 

"  No ;  it  is  not  at  all  fair  !  I  have  been  like  a 
ninepin  set  up  in  the  game  of  other  people's  lives, 
only  to  be  knocked  down  again  ;  and  yet  without 
me  the  game  could  not  have  been  played.  Yes  ;  I 
have  been  made  useful,  for  through  me  other  people 
have  unconsciously  set  him  against  matrimony.  If 
they  would  but  have  let  him  alone" — (Oh,  Justina  .'• 
how  can  you  help  thinking  now  ?) — "  I  could  have 
managed  it,  if  I  might  have  had  all  the  game  to 
myself." 

Next  to  the  power  of  standing  outside  one's  self, 
and  looking  at  mc  as  other  folks  see  me,  the  most 
remarkable  is  this  of  (by  the  insight  of  genius  and 
imagination)    becoming  you.     The   first    makes   one 
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sometimes  only  too  reasonable,  too  humble ;  the 
second  warms  the  heart  and  enriches  the  soul,  for 
it  gives  the  charms  of  selfhood  to  beings  not  our- 
selves. 

"  Yet  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  some  of  us,"  thought 
Emily,  finishing  her  cogitations  in  her  own  person, 
"  that  the  others  are  not  allowed  to  play  all  the  game 
themselves." 

When  Brandon  got  home  John  saw  his  wife  quietly 
look  at  him.  "  Now  what  does  that  mean  ? "  he 
thought ;  "  it  was  something  more  than  mere  observ- 
ance of  his  entering.  Those  two  have  means  of  trans- 
port for  their  thoughts  past  the  significance  of  words. 
Yes,  I'm  right ;  she  goes  into  the  dining-room,  and 
he  will  follow  her.     Have  they  found  it  out  ?  " 

All  the  guests  were  standing  in  a  small  morning- 
room,  taking  coffee ;  and  Brandon  presently  walking 
out  of  the  French  window  into  the  garden,  came  up 
to  the  dining-room  outside.     There  was  Dorothea. 

"  Love,"  she  said,  looking  out,  "  what  do  you 
think  ?    Some  of  these  names  have  been  changed." 

"  Perhaps  a  waft  of  wind  floated  them  off  the 
plates,"  said  Brandon,  climbing  in  over  the  window- 
ledge,  "  and  the  servants  restored  them  amiss.     But, 
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Mrs.  Brandon,  don't  you  think  if  that  baby  of  yours 
squalls  again  after  lunch,  he  had  better  drink  his  own 
health  himself  somewhere  else  ?  I  say,  how  nice  you 
look,  love  ! — I  like  that  gown." 

"  He  must  come  in,  St.  George;  but  do  attend  to 
business — look  !  " 

"  Whew  !  "  exclaimed  Brandon,  having  inspected 
the  plates  ;  "  it  must  have  been  a  very  intelligent  waft 
of  wind  that  did  this." 

Two  minutes  after  Brandon  sauntered  in  again  by 
the  window,  and  John  Mortimer  observed  the  door. 
When  Mrs.  Brandon  entered,  she  saw  him  standing 
on  the  rug  keeping  Emily  in  conversation.  Mrs. 
Brandon  admired  ]\Ir.  Mortimer  ;  he  was  tall,  fair, 
stately,  and  had  just  such  a  likeness  to  Valentine  as 
could  not  fail  to  be  to  his  advantage  in  the  opinion  of 
any  one  who,  remembering  Valentine's  smiling  face, 
small  forehead,  and  calm  eyes,  sees  the  same  contour 
of  countenance,  with  an  expression  at  once  grave  and 
sweet ;  features  less  regular,  but  with  a  grand  intel- 
lectual brow,  and  keen  blue  eyes — not  so  handsome 
as  Valentine's,  but  with  twice  as  direct  an  outlook 
and  twice  as  much  tenderness  of  feeling  in  them ; 
and  has    enough   insight   to   perceive  the  difference 
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of  character   announced   by  these   varieties  in    the 
type. 

John  Mortimer,  who  was  persistently  talking  to 
Emily,  felt  that  Brandon's  eyes  were  upon  him,  and 
that  he  looked  amused.  He  never  doubted  that  his 
work  had  been  observed,  and  that  his  wish  would 
be  respected. 

"  Luncheon's  on  the  table." 

"  John,"  said  Brandon  instantly,  "  will  you  take  in 
my  wife  ?  " 

John  obeyed.  He  knew  she  did  not  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  so  he  took  it  and  placed  her  on 
his  right,  while  Emily  and  her  curate  were  on  his  left. 
It  was  a  very  large  party,  but  during  the  two  minutes 
they  had  been  alone  together  Brandon  and  Dorothea 
had  altered  the  whole  arrangement  of  it. 

John  saw  that  Brandon  had  given  to  him  his  own 
usual  place,  and  had  taken  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
He  thought  his  own  way  of  managing  that  matter 
would  have  been  simpler,  but  he  was  very  well  con- 
tent, and  made  himself  highly  agreeable  till  there 
chanced  to  be  a  little  cessation  of  the  clatter  of  plates, 
and  a  noticeable  pause  in  the  conversation.  Then 
Justina  began  to  play  her  part. 
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"  Mr.  Mortimer,"  she  said,  leaning  a  little  before 
Emily's  curate,  "  this  is  not  at  all  too  late  for  the 
north  of  Italy,  is  it  ?     I  want  to  visit  Italy." 

"  I  should  not  set  out  so  late  in  the  year,"  John 
answered.  "  I  should  not  stay  even  at  Florence  a 
day  later  than  the  end  of  May." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !  "  she  answered.  "  I  have 
been  so  longing,  you  know,  for  years  to  go  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a 
chance — as  if  my  mother  would  consent." 

"  You  know  !  "  thought  John.  "  I  know  nothing 
of  the  kind,  how  should  I  ?  " 

"  It  really  does  seem  now  as  if  we  might  leave 
England  for  a  few  months,"  she  continued.  "  There 
is  nothing  at  all  to  keep  her  here,  if  she  could  but 
think  so.     You  saw  my  brother  the  other  day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  thought  he  looked  tolerably  well  again, 
did  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  think  I  did." 

"  Then,"  she  continued  persuasively,  and  with  all 
serenity,  several  people  being  now  very  attentive  to 
the  conversation — "  then,  if  my  mother  should  chance 
to  see   you,  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  should  consult  you 
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about  this,  you  will  not  be  so  unfriendly  to  me  as  to 
tell  her  that  it  is  too  late.  You  must  not,  you  know, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  because  she  thinks  so  much  of  your 
opinion." 

This  was  said  in  some  slight  degree  more  dis- 
tinctly than  usual,  and  with  the  repetition  of  his 
name,  that  no  one  might  doubt  whom  she  was 
addressing. 

It  made  a  decided  impression,  but  on  no  one  so 
much  as  on  himself.  "What  a  fool  I  have  been  ! "  he 
thought ;  "  in  spite  of  appearances  this  has  been  very 
far  from  her  thoughts,  and  perhaps  annoyance  at  the 
ridiculous  rumour  is  what  makes  her  so  much  want 
to  be  off." 

He  then  entered  with  real  interest  into  the  matter, 
and  before  luncheon  was  over  a  splendid  tour  had 
been  sketched  out  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  which  he 
proved  to  demonstration  was  far  better  in  the 
summer  than  Italy.  Justina  was  quite  animated,  and 
only  hoped  her  mother  would  not  object.  It  was 
just  as  well  she  expressed  doubts  and  fears  on  that 
head,  for  Lady  Fairbairn  had  never  in  her  life  had  a 
hint  even  that  her  daughter  was  dying  to  go  on  the 
Continent ;    and   Justina  herself   had   only   decided 
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that  it  was  well  to  intend  such  a  thing,  not  that  it 
would  be  wise  or  necessary  to  carry  the  intention 
out. 

She  exerted  herself,  keeping  most  careful  watch 
and  guard  over  her  voice  and  smile.  It  was  not  easy 
for  her  to  appear  pleased  when  she  felt  piqued,  and 
to  feign  a  deep  interest  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  when 
she  had  not  known,  till  that  occasion,  whereabouts  on 
the  map  it  might  be  found.  She  was  becoming  tired 
and  quite  flushed  when  the  opportune  entrance  of  the 
baby — that  morsel  of  humanity  with  a  large  name — 
diverted  every  one's  attention  from  her,  and  relieved 
her  from  further  effort. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  make  a  good 
speech  at  a  wedding  or  a  christening  without  affect- 
ing somebody's  feelings.  Some  people  stand  so  much 
in  fear  of  this,  that  they  can  hardly  say  anything. 
Others  enjoy  doing  it,  and  are  dreaded  accordingly ; 
for,  beside  the  pain  of  having  one's  feelings  touched, 
and  being  obliged  to  weep,  there  is  the  red  nose  that 
follows. 

John,  wlien  he  stood  uj)  to  propose  the  health 
of  his  godson,  St.  George  Mortimer  Brandon  (who 
luckily  was   sound    asleep),  had   the    unusual   good- 
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fortune  to  please  and  interest  everybody  (even  the 
parents)  without  making  any  one  cry. 

It  is  the  commonplaces  of  tenderness,  and  the 
every-day  things  about  time  and  change,  that  are 
affecting;  but  if  a  speaker  can  add  to  all  he  touches 
concerning  man's  life,  and  love,  and  destiny,  some- 
thing reached  down  from  the  dominion  of  thought, 
beautiful  and  fresh  enough  to  make  his  hearers 
wonder  at  him,  and  experience  that  elation  of  heart 
which  is  the  universal  tribute  paid  to  all  beautiful 
things,  then  they  will  feel  deeply  perhaps ;  but  the 
joy  of  beauty  will  elevate  them,  and  the  mind  will 
save  the  eyes  from  annoying  tears. 

Before  her  guests  retired,  Emily  having  lingered 
up-stairs  with  the  baby,  Dorothea  found  herself  for 
a  few  minutes  alone  with  Justina,  who  was  very 
tired,  but  felt  that  her  task  was  not  quite  finished. 
So,  as  she  took  up  her  bonnet  and  advanced  to 
the  looking-glass  to  put  it  on,  she  said,  carelessly, 
"  I  wonder  whether  this  colour  will  stand  Italian 
sunshine." 

Dorothea's  fair  young  face  was  at  once  full  of 
interest.  Justina  saw  curiosity,  too,  but  none  was 
expressed ;  she  only  said,  A\"ith  the  least  little  touch 
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of  pique,  "  And  you  never  told  me  that  you  were 
wishing  so  much  to  go  away." 

Justina  turned,  and  from  her  superior  height 
stooped  to  kiss  Dorothea,  as  if  by  way  of  apology, 
whereupon  she  added,  "  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  I  felt 
sure,  that  you  liked  this  place  and  this  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  What  are  you  alluding  to,  dear,"  said  Justina, 
though  Dorothea  had  alluded  to  nothing. 

But  Dorothea  remaining  silent,  Justina  had  to 
go  on. 

"  I  think  (if  tJiat  is  what  you  mean)  that  no  one 
who  cares  for  me  could  wish  me  to  undertake  a  very 
difficult  task — such  a  very  difficult  task  as  that,  and 
one  which  perhaps  I  am  not  at  all  fit  for." 

On  this  Dorothea  betrayed  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment, rather  a  painful  blush  tinged  her  soft  cheek. 
"  I  would  not  have  taken  the  liberty  to  hint  at  such 
a  thing,"  she  answered. 

"She  would  not  have  liked  it,"  thouglit  Justina, 
with  not  unnatural  surprise ;  for  Dorothea  had  shown 
a  fondness  for  her. 

"  But  of  course  I  know  there  has  been  an  idea  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  you " 
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"That  I  what?"  asked  Justina. 

"  Why  that  you  might — you  might  undertake  it." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  dear !  nonsense,  all  talk,"  said 
Justina  ;  "  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  Her  tone 
seemed  to  mean  just  the  contrary,  and  Dorothea 
looked  doubtful. 

"  There  have  been  some  attentions,  certainly," 
continued  Justina,  turning  before  the  glass  as  if  to 
observe  whether  her  scarf  was  folded  to  her  mind. 
"  Of  course  every  one  must  have  observed  that ! 
But  really,  dear,  such  a  thing" — she  put  up  her 
large  steady  hand,  and  fastened  her  veil  with  due 
care — "such  a  thing  as  that  would  never  do.  Who 
could  have  put  it  into  your  head  to  think  of  it  ?  " 

"She  does  not  care  for  him  in  the  least,  then," 
thought  Dorothea ;  "  and  it  seems  that  he  has  cared 
for  her.  I  don't  think  he  does  now,  for  he  seemed 
rather  pleased  to  sketch  out  that  tour  which  will  take 
her  away  from  him.  I  like  her,  but  even  if  it  was 
base  to  her,  I  should  still  be  glad  she  was  not  going 
to  marry  John  jSIortimer." 

Justina  was  in  many  respects  a  pleasant  woman. 
She  was  a  good  daughter,  she  had  a  very  good 
temper,  serene,  never   peevish  ;    she  did  not  forget 
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what  was  due  to  others,  she  was  reasonable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  just.  She  felt  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  so  unwise.  She  regretted  this  with 
a  sincerity  not  disturbed  by  any  misg'ving.  Taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  herself,  as  every  way  worthy 
and  desirable,  she  did  for  herself  what  she  could,  and 
really  felt  as  if  this  was  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty. 
Something  like  the  glow  of  a  satisfied  conscience 
filled  her  mind  when  she  reflected  that  to  this  end 
she  had  worked,  and  left  nothing  undone,  just  as 
such  a  feeling  rises  in  some  minds  on  so  reflect- 
ing about  efforts  made  for  another  person.  But 
with  all  her  foibles,  old  people  liked  her,  and 
her  own  sex  liked  her,  for  she  was  a  comfort- 
able person  to  be  with  ;  one  whose  good  points 
attracted  regard,  and  whose  faults  were  remarkably 
well  concealed. 

With  that  last  speech  she  bowled  herself  out  of 
the  imaginary  game  of  ninepins,  and  the  next  stroke 
was  made  by  Dorothea. 

Slie  went  down  to  the  long  drawing-room,  and 
found  all  her  guests  departed,  excepting  John 
Mortimer,  who  came  up  to  take  leave  of  her.  He 
smiled.      "  I   wanted  to  apologize,"  he  said,  taking 
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her  hand,  "  (it  was  a  great  hberty),  for  the  change  I 
made  in  your  table." 

"  The  change,  did  you  say,"  she  answered,  oh  so 
softly!  "or  the  changes?"  And  then  she  became 
suddenly  shy,  and  withdrew  her  hand,  which  he  was 
still  holding;  and  he,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  stood  stock  still  for  a  moment  as  if  lost  in 
thought  and  in  surprise. 

It  was  such  a  very  slight  hint  to  him  that  two  ladies 
had  been  concerned,  but  he  took  it, — remembered 
that  one  of  them  was  the  sister  of  his  host,  and  also 
that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  changes 
just  as  he  had  devised  them.  "  I  asked  Emily's 
leave,"  he  said,  "  to  take  her  in." 

"Oh,  did  you?"  answered  Dorothea,  with  what 
seemed  involuntary  interest,  and  then  he  took  his 
leave. 

"  Why  did  I  never  think  of  this  before  ?  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  such  a  fool  in  this  world," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off.  "  Of  course,  if  I  were  driven  to  it,  Emily  would 
be  fifty  times  more  suitable  for  me  than  that  calm 
blond  spinster.  Liberty  is  sweet,  however,  and  1 
will  not  do  it  if  I  can  help  it.     The  worst  of  it  is, 

VOL.    III.  c 
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that  Emily,  of  all  the  women  of  my  acquaintance, 
is  the  only  one  who  does  not  care  one  straw  about 
me.  There's  no  hurry — I  fancy  myself  making  her 
an  offer,  and  getting  laughed  at  for  my  pains."  Then 
John  Mortimer  amused  himself  with  recollections  of 
poor  Fred  Walker's  wooing,  how  ridiculous  he  had 
made  himself,  and  how  she  had  laughed  at  him,  and 
yet,  out  of  mere  sweetness  of  nature,  taken  him. 
"  It's  not  in  her  to  be  in  love  with  any  man,"  he 
reflected  ;  "  and  I  suppose  it's  not  in  me  to  be  in  love 
with  any  woman.  So  far  at  least  we  might  meet  on 
equal  ground."' 

In  the  meantime,  Dorothea  was  cosily  resting  on 
the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room,  her  husband  was 
with  her,  and  St.  George  Mortimer  Brandon, — the 
latter  as  quiet  as  possible  in  his  cot,  now  nobody 
cared  whether  his  behaviour  did  him  credit  or 
not. 

"Love,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  I  shouldn't 
be  at  all  sur[)rised  if  John  Mortimer  has  made 
Justina  an  offer,  and  she  has  refused  him." 

"/  should  be  very  much  sur])rised,  indeed,"  said 
Brandon,  laughing ;  "  I  think  highly  of  his  good 
sense — and   of   hers,   for  both   which   reasons  I    feci 
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sure,  my  darling,  thai  he  has  not  made  her  an  offer, 
and  she  has  not  refused  him."' 

"  But  I  am  ahnost  sure  he  has,"  proceeded  Doro- 
thea, "  otherwise  I  should  be  obliged  to  think  that 
the  kind  of  things  she  said  to-day  were  not  quite 
fair." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

Dorothea  told  him. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  amounts  to  much,"  said 
Brandon. 

"Oh  then  you  think  he  never  did  ask  her?  I 
hope  and  trust  you  are  right." 

"  Why  do  you  hope  anel  trust,  Mrs.  Brandon  ? 
What  can  it  signify  to  you?"  Then,  when  she  made 
no  answer,  he  went  on.  "  To  be  sure  that  would 
make  it  highly  natural  that  he  should  be  glad  at  the 
prospect  of  her  absenting  herself." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so.  Did  not  he  speak  well, 
St.  George." 

'•  He  did  ;  you  were  wishing  all  the  time  that  I 
could  speak  as  well !  " 

•'Just  as  if  you  did  not  speak  twice  as  well! 
Besides,  you  have  a  much  finer  v'oice.  I  like  so 
much  to  hear  you  when  you  get  excited."' 
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"  Ah !  that  is  the  thing.  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  learn  the  art  of  speaking,  and  when  to  art 
excitement  is  added,  I  get  on  well  enough.  But 
John,  without  being  excited,  says,  and  cares  nothing 
about  them,  the  very  things  I  should  like  to  have 
said,  but  that  will  not  perfectly  reveal  themselves 
to  me  till  my  speech  is  over." 

"  But  he  is  not  eloquent." 

"  No ;  he  does  not  on  particular  occasions  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  thoughts.  His  every- 
day self  suffices  for  what  he  has  to  do  and  say.  But 
sometimes,  if  we  two  have  spoken  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, and  I  see  the  speeches  reported — though  mine 
may  have  been  most  cheered — I  find  little  in  it,  while 
he  has  often  said  perfectly  things  of  real  use  to  our 
party." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF    MEMORY. 

"  Pleasures  of  memory  !     O  supremely  blest 
And  justly  proud  beyond  a  poet's  praise, 
If  the  pure  confines  of  thy  tranquil  breast 
Contain  indeed  the  subject  of  thy  lays." 

(Said  to  be  by  Rogers.) 

A  FEW  days  after  this  Emily  was  coming  down 
the  lane  leading  to  John  Mortimer's  house, 
having  taken  leave  of  Justina  at  the  railway  station. 
She  was  reading  a  letter  just  received  from  Valentine, 
signed  for  the  first  time  in  full,  Valentine  Melcombe. 
The  young  gentleman,  it  appeared,  was  quite  as  full 
of  fun  as  ever ;  had  been  to  Visp  and  Rifflesdorf, 
and  other  of  those  places — found  them  dull  on  tlie 
whole — had  taken  a  bath.  "  And  you  may  judge 
of  the  smell  of  the  water,"  he  went  on  to  his  sister, 
"  when  I  tell  you  that  I  fell  asleep  after  it,  and 
dreamt  I  was  a  bad  egg.  I  hoped  I  shouldn't  hatch 
into  a  bad  fellow.     I've  been  here  three  days  and 
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seen  nobody ;  the  population  (chiefly  Catholic)  con- 
sists of  three  goats,  a  cock  and  hen,  and  a  small 
lake ! " 

Here  lifting  np  her  head  as  she  passed  by  John's 
gate,  Emily  observed  extraordinary  signs  of  festivity 
about  the  place.  Flags  protruded  from  various 
bedroom  windows,  wreaths  and  flowers  dangling  at 
the  end  of  long  poles  from  others,  rows  of  dolls 
dressed  in  their  best  sat  in  state  on  the  lower  boughs 
of  larches,  together  with  tinsel  butterflies,  frail  bal- 
loons, and  other  gear  not  often  seen  excepting  on 
Christmas-trees. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  a  half-holiday ;  the  two 
little  boys,  who  were  weekly  pupils  of  a  clergyman  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  always  came  home  at 
that  auspicious  time,  and  there  remained  till  Monday 
morning. 

From  one  of  them  Emily  learned  that  some  epi- 
demic having  broken  out  at  Harrow,  in  the  "  house  " 
where  Johnnie  was,  the  boys  had  been  dispersed, 
and  Johnnie,  having  been  already  in  quarantine  a 
fortnight,  had  now  come  home,  and  the  place  had 
been  turned  out  of  windows  to  welcome  him. 

"And    Cray   is   at    Mr.    Brandon's,"   said    Bertie, 
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"  but  on  Monday  they  are  both  to  go  to  Mr.  Tikey's 
with  us." 

.  Something  aloft  very  large  and  black  at  this 
moment  startled  Emily.  Johnnie,  who  had  climbed 
up  a  tall  poplar  tree,  and  was  shaking  it  porten- 
tously, began  to  let  himself  down  apparently  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  and  the  girls  at  the  same  moment 
coming  out  of  the  house,  welcomed  Emily,  letting  her 
know  that  their  father  had  given  them  a  large,  lovely 
cuckoo  clock  to  hang  up  in  Parliament.  "  And  you 
shall  come  and  see  it,"  they  said.  Emily  knew  this 
was  a  most  unusual  privilege.  "  Johnnie  is  not  gone 
up  there  to  look  for  nests,"  said  Gladys,  "but  to 
reconnoitre  the  country.  If  we  let  you  know  what 
for,  you  won't  tell  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Emily,  and  she  was  borne  off 
to  Parliament,  feeling  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  because 
John  had  fitted  it  up  for  the  special  and  exclusive 
delectation  of  his  young  brood.  It  embodied  his 
notion  of  what  children  would  delight  in. 

An  extraordinary  place  indeed  she  thought  it.  At 
least  fifty  feet  long,  and  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
house,  without  carpet.  A  carpenter's  bench,  many 
tools,     and    some    machines    were     there,    shavings 
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Strewed  the  floor;  something,  evidently  meant  to 
turn  out  a  wheel-barrow,  was  in  course  of  being 
hewn  from  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  by  very  young 
carpenters,  and  various  articles  of  furniture  by  older 
hands  were  in  course  of  concoction.  "  Johnnie  and 
Cray  carved  this  in  the  winter,"  said  the  girls,  "  and 
when  it  is  done  it  will  be  a  settle,  and  stand  in  the 
arbour  where  papa  smokes  sometimes." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  spread  a  very 
handsome  new  Turkey  carpet ;  a  piano  stood  there, 
and  a  fine  pair  of  globes ;  the  walls  were  hung  with 
maps,  but  also  with  some  of  the  strangest  pictures 
possible  ;  figures  chiefly,  with  scrolls  proceeding  from 
their  mouths,  on  which  sentences  were  written.  A 
remarkable  chair,  very  rude  and  clumsy,  but  carved 
all  over  with  letters,  flowers,  birds,  and  other  devices, 
attracted  Emily's  attention. 

"  What  is  that  ?  Why,  don't  you  see  that  it's  a 
throne?  Father's  throne  when  he  comes  to  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  speech,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
there.  Johnnie  made  it,  but  we  all  carved  our  initials 
on  it." 

Emily  inspected  the  chair,  less  to  remark  on  the 
goodness  of  the  carving  than  to  express  her  approval 
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of  its  spirit.     Johnnie's  flowers  were  indeed  wooden, 

but  his  birds  and  insects,  though  flat  and  rough,  were 
all  intended  to  be  alive.  He  had  too  much  direct- 
ness, and  also  real  vitality,  to  carve  poor  dead 
birds  hanging  by  the  legs  with  torn  and  ruffled 
feathers,  and  showing  pathetically  their  quenched 
and  faded  eyes ;  he  wanted  his  birds  to  peck  and 
his  beetles  to  be  creeping.  Luckily  for  himself,  he 
saw  no  beauty  in  death  and  misery,  still  less  could 
think  them  ornamental. 

Emily  praised  his  wooden  work,  and  the  girls,  wnth 
a  sort  of  shy  delight,  questioned  her  :  "  Was  it  really 
true,  then,  that  Miss  Fairbairn  was  gone,  and  was 
not  coming  back  to  England  for  weeks  and  weeks  ?  " 
"  Yes,  really  true ;  why  had  they  made  themselves 
so  miserable  about  nothing  ?  "  "  Ah,  you  were  so 
kind ;  but,  dear  Mrs.  Walker,  you  know  very  well 
how  horrid  it  would  have  been  to  have  a  step- 
mother." 

Emily  sat  down  and  looked  about  her.  A  very 
large  slate,  swung  on  a  stand  like  a  looking-glass, 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  carpet.  On  it  were  written 
these  words  :  "  I  cry,  '  Jam  satis,' "  John's  writing 
evidently,  and  of  great  size.     She  had  no  time,  how- 
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ever,  to  learn  what  it  meant,  for,  with  a  shout  like  a 
war-whoop,  Johnnie's  voice  was  heard  below,  and 
presently,  as  it  were,  driving  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters  before  him,  Johnnie  himself  came  blundering 
up-stairs  at  full  speed  with  Crayshaw  on  his  back. 
"Bolt  it,  bolt  the  door,"  panted  Crayshaw;  and 
down  darted  one  of  the  girls  to  obe3\  "  And  you 
kids  sit  down  on  the  floor  every  one  of  you,  that  you 
mayn't  be  theen  below,  and  don't  make  a  thound," 
said  Johnnie,  depositing  Crayshaw  on  a  couch,  while 
Barbara  began  to  fan  him.  "  They're  coming  up  the 
lane,"  were  Johnnie's  first  words,  when  the  whole 
family  was  seated  on  the  floor  like  players  at  hunt 
the  slipper.     '•'  You  won't  tell,  Mrs.  Walker?  " 

"  Not  tell  what,  to  whom  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"Why  that  fellow,  Cray's  brother,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Brandon  that  he  was  coming,  and  should  take  him 
away.     It's  a  shame." 

"It's  a  shame,"  repeated  Crayshaw,  panting.  "I 
wish  the  Continent  had  never  been  invented." 

"  Hold  your  tongue ;  if  you  make  yourself  pant 
they'll  hear  you.  Hang  being  done  good  to !  Why, 
you've  been  perfectly  well  till  this  day,  for  the  last 
six  months " 
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"  And  shoukl  have  been  now,"  Cra3'shaw  gasped 
out,  "  only  I  ran  over  here  just  after  my  lunch." 

Emily,  the  only  person  seated  on  a  chair,  John's 
throne  in  fact,  was  far  back  in  the  room,  and  could 
not  be  seen  from  below.  A  few  minutes  passed 
away,  while  Crayshaw  began  to  breathe  like  other 
people,  and  a  certain  scratching  noise  was  heard 
below,  upon  which  significant  looks  entreated  her  to 
be  silent.  She  thought  she  would  let  things  take 
their  course,  and  sat  still  for  a  minute,  when  a 
casement  was  Hung  open  below,  and  a  shrill 
voice  cried,  "  Mr.  Swan,  I  say,  here's  Mr.  Brandon 
in  the  stable  yard,  and  another  gentleman,  and 
they  want  very  particular  to  know  where  Master 
Johnnie  is." 

"  I  can't  say  I  know,  cookie,"  answered  Swan. 

"  And,"  continued  the  same  shrill  voice,  "  if  you 
can't  tell  'em  that,  they'd  like  to  know  where  Matthew 
is?" 

Matthew  was  the  coachman,  and  Swan's  rival. 

"  Just  as  if  I  knew  I  why,  he's  so  full  of  fads  he 
won't  trust  anybody,  and  nothing  ever  suits  him. 
You  may  tell  them,  if  you  like,"  he  answered,  not  in- 
tending her  to  take  him  at  his  word,  "  that  1  expect 
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he's  gone  to  dig  his  own  grave,  for  fear  when  he's 
dead  they  shouldn't  do  it  to  his  mind." 

The  cook  laughed  and  slammed  the  casement. 

Presently,  coming  round  to  the  front  garden,  wheels 
were  heard  grating  on  the  gravel,  and  Brandon's  voice 
shouted,  "  Swan,  Swan,  I  say,  is  young  Crayshaw 
here?" 

"  No,  sir,"  Swan  shouted  in  reply  3  "  not  as  I  know 
of." 

Two  voices  were  heard  to  parley  at  a  distance, 
great  excitement  prevailed  up  in  Parliament,  except- 
ing in  the  mind  of  Anastasia,  whose  notion  of  her 
own  part  in  this  ceremony  of  hiding  was  that  she 
must  keep  her  little  feet  very  even  and  close  together 
beside  Johnnie's  great  ones  ;  so  she  took  no  notice, 
though  hasty  footsteps  were  heard,  and  a  voice  spoke 
underneath,  "Whereabout  can  young  Mortimer  be? 
we  must  find  him." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  repeated  Swan,  still  raking 
peaceably. 

"  He  cannot  be  very  far  off,  Swanny,"  said  Brandon, 
"  we  saw  him  up  the  poplar-tree  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Swan  carelessly. 
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"Bless  you,  whether  their  folks  air  rich  or  poor,  they 
never  think  at  that  age  what  it  costs  to  clothe  'em. 
I  never  found  with  my  boys  that  they'd  done  climb- 
ing for  crows'  eggs  till  such  time  as  they  bought  their 
own  breeches.  After  that  trees  were  nought  but 
lumber,  and  crows  were  carrion." 

"  But  we  really  must  find  these  boys,  if  we  can," 
exclaimed  Brandon  ;  ' '  and  it  seems  as  if  they  had  all 
the  family  with  them,  the  place  is  so  quiet.  Where 
do  you  think  they  can  have  gone  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  a  notion,  sir — maybe  up  to  the  fir- 
woods,  maybe  out  to  the  common — they  roam  all 
about  the  country  on  half-holidays." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other  voice,  "  they  may  go  where 
they  please,  may  they  ?  " 

"  Naturally  so,"  said  Swan ;  "  they  may  go  any- 
where, sir,  or  do  anything  in  reason,  on  a  half- 
holiday.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  give  a  pig  leave  to 
grunt,  and  then  say  he's  not  to  grunt  through  his 
nose." 

"  Perhaps  they're  up  in  Parliament,"  observed 
Brandon. 

"  No,  that  they're  not,"  Swan  exclaimed  ;  "  so  sure 
as  they're  there  they  make  the  roof  ring." 
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"  And  the  door's  locked." 

"  Yes,  the  door's  locked,  and  wherever  they  air 
they've  got  the  key.  They  let  nobody  in,  sir,  but 
my  daughter,  and  she  goes  o'  mornings  to  sweep  it 
out." 

•'  Well,  Swan,  good  day.  Come  on,  George,  we'll 
try  the  fir-wood  first." 

"  Or  perhai)s  they're  gone  to  Wigfield,"  said  the 
second  voice. 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  not,"  said  Swan.  "  They  sent 
one  of  the  little  boys  there  on  an  errand,  so  I  judge 
that  they've  no  call  to  go  again." 

Yes,  one  of  the  little  boys  had  been  sent,  and  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what  he  had  also  done 
there  on  his  own  account. 

What  !  though  I  have  all  sorts  of  good  food  in  my 
father's  house,  and  jjlenty  of  it,  shall  it  not  still  be  a 
joy  to  me  to  buy  a  whole  pot  of  j)lum-jam  with  my 
ninepence  ?  Certainly  it  shall,  and  with  generous 
ardour  I  shall  call  my  younger  Ijrothers  and  sisters 
together  to  my  little  room,  where  in  appreciative 
silence  we  shall  hang  over  it,  while  I  dig  it  out  with 
the  butt-end  of  my  tooth-brush. 

Johnnie's  face  grew  radiant  as  these  two  went  off 
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to  search  the  fir-wood,  but  nobody  dared  to  speak  or 
stir,  for  Swan  was  still  close  underneath,  so  close  that 
they  could  hear  him  grumbling  to  himself  over  tlie 
laziness  of  a  woman  who  had  been  hired  to  weed  the 
walks  for  him,  and  was  slowly  scratching  them  at  a 
good  distance. 

"  Ay,  there  you  go,  grudging  every  weed  you  pull. 
The  master  says  it  ain't  a  woman's  work — wants  to 
raise  you— you  !  '  Sir,'  says  I,  '  folks  can't  rise  o' 
top  of  parish  pay.'  Ay,  she  was  a  pauper,  and  she'd 
have  liked  to  charge  the  parish  twopence  a  time  for 
suckling  her  own  child.  Now  what  would  you  have  ? 
Ain't  two  shillings  a  day  handsome  for  scratching  out 
half  a  peck  of  grass  ?  You  might  work  here  for  some 
time,  too,  but  bless  us,  what's  the  good  of  saying  to 
such  as  you,  '  Don't  stand  waiting  lor  good  luck,  and 
give  the  go-by  to  good  opportunity?'  Your  man's 
just  like  you,"  lie  continued,  using  his  rake  with 
delicate  skill  among  the  flowers,  while  she  scratched 
calmly  on,  out  of  hearing — "  your  man's  just  like  you, 
idle  dog!  (you  won't  raise  Phil  Raby  in  a  trice.) 
Why,  if  he  was  rich  enough  to  drive  his  own  taxed 
cart,  he'd  sooner  jolt  till  his  bones  ached  than  get 
down   to  urease  his  wheels.'    Then  a  short   silence, 
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and  other  feet  came  up.  "  Well,  Jemmy  man,  and 
what  do  you  want  ?  " 

A  small  voice,  in  a  boy's  falsetto  tone  answered, 
"  Please,  Mr.  Swan,  I've  brought  the  paper." 

"  Have  you  now,  and  what's  the  news,  Jemmy, 
do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes — coals  are  riz  again." 

"You  don't  say  so!  that's  a  thing  to  make  a  man 
thoughtful;  and  what  else,  Jemmy?" 

"  Why,  the  Governor-general's  come  home  from 
India." 

"  Only  think  o'  that !  Well,  he  may  come  and 
welcome,  for  aught  I  care.  Jemmy.  Let  the  cook 
give  warning  or  keep  her  place,  it's  all  one  to  the  flies 
in  the  kitchen  window." 

The  new-comer  withdrew,  and  Swan  was  presently 
heard  to  throw  down  his  rake  and  go  off  to  argue 
with  his  subordinate,  whom  he  very  soon  preceded 
into  the  back  garden  behind  ihe  house,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  party  in  Parliament,  who,  still  sitting  perfectly 
quiet,  began  to  talk  in  low  tones,  Emily  inquiring  what 
they  really  hoped  to  effect  by  concealing  themselves. 

"Why,  George  Crayshaw,"  said  Cray  (that  being 
his  manner  of  designating  his  brother  when  he  was  not 
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pleased  with  him) — "George  Crayshaw  is  only  come 
down  here  for  one  day,  and  Mr.  Brandon  had  fully 
arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Mr.  Tikey  till  we  two 
return  to  Harrow,  and  now  he's  going  to  Germany, 
and  wants  me  to  start  with  him  this  very  day— says 
the  dry  continental  air  may  do  me  good.  Why,  I  am 
perfectly  well — perfectly." 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  Emily. 

"  Look  how  he's  grown,  then,"  exclaimed  Johnnie, 
who  had  almost  left  off  lisping,  "  he  hardly  ever  has  a 
touch  of  asthma  now.  His  brother  hates  trouble,  so 
if  he  cannot  find  him  he  may  go  off  by  himself." 

"  I  was  just  writing  out  my  verses,"  Crayshaw  whis- 
pered, "  when  I  overheard  Mr.  Brandon  saying  in  the 
garden  that  he  expected  George." 

"  Were  you  alone  ?  "  asked  Gladys,  hoping  he  had 
not  been  seen  to  run  off. 

"  Was  I  alone  ?  Well,  there  was  nobody  present 
but  myself,  if  you  call  that  being  alone — I  don't. 
That  fellow  argues  so ;  he's  so  intrusive,  and  often 
makes  such  a  noise  that  I  can  get  no  retirement  for 
writing  my  poetry." 

"  What  a  goose  you  are,  Cray  !  "  said  Barbara.  "  I 
wish,  though,  you  would  speak  lower." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  Besides,"  continued  Crayshaw,  excusing  himself 
to  Mrs.  Walker ;  "  it's  so  dull  being  with  George,  he's 
always  collecting  things.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  on  his  knees  cleaning  up  a  dingy  old  picture 
he'd  just  bought.  Fanny  stood  beside  him  with  a 
soapy  flannel.  She  looked  quite  religious  ;  she  was: 
so  grave.  I  saw  a  red  cabbage  in  the  picture  and 
a  pot  of  porter,  the  froth  extremely  fine.  '  I  hope,' 
said  George,  very  hot  after  his  exertions,  '  that  when 
you  are  of  age  you  will  follow  in  my  steps,  and 
endow  our  common  country  with  some  of  these  price- 
less  '      '  Common,'    interrupted    Mrs.    Jannaway. 

'  Common  country,  do  I  hear  aright,  George  Cray- 
shaw?' (I  don't  love  that  old  lady  vmcJi.')  'George,' 
I  said,  for  I  pitied  him  for  having  a  mother-in-law, 
'  when  I  get  my  money  I  shall  pay  a  man  to  paint 
another  old  picture  for  you,  as  a  companion  to  that. 
There  shall  be  three  mackerel  in  it,  very  dead  in- 
deed ;  they  shall  lie  on  a  willow-pattern  plate,  while 
two  cock-roaches  that  have  climbed  up  it  sc^uint  over 
the  edge  at  them.  There  shall  also  be  a  pork-pie 
in  it,  and  a  brigand's  hat.  The  composition  will  be 
splendid.'  I  took  out  my  ])ocket-book  and  said,  '  I'll 
make  a   mem.  of   it   now.'     So    I  did,    and   added, 
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*  Mem. :  Never  to  have  a  mother-in-law,   unless  her 
daughter  is  as  pretty  as  Fanny  Crayshaw.' " 

The  little  boys  were  now  allowed  to  have  tools  and 
go  on  with  their  carving,  still  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  girls  took  out  their  tatting,  and  talk  went  on. 

"  Mrs.  Walker  has  just  been  saying  that  she  cannot 
bear  carving,  and  pictures  of  dead  things,"  observed 
Barbara.  "  So,  Cray,  she  will  think  you  right  to 
despise  those  your  brother  buys.  And,  Johnnie,  she 
wishes  to  know  about  our  pictures." 

"  And  those  great  sentences  too,"  added  Emily. 
"  What  do  they  mean  ?  " 

"  The  big  picture  is  Dover,"  said  little  Janie,  "  and 
that  Britannia  sitting  on  the  chff,  they  cut  out  of 
Punch  and  stuck  on.  You  see  she  has  a  boot  in 
her  hand.  It  belongs  to  our  Sham  memory  that 
father  made  for  us." 

"  It's  nearly  the  same  as  what  Feinangle  invented," 
Johnnie  explained.  "  The  vowels  do  not  count,  but 
all  the  consonants  stand  for  figures.  Miss  Crampton 
used  to  make  the  kids  so  miserable.  She  would  have 
them  learn  dates,  and  they  could  not  remember  them." 

"  Even  Barbara  used  to  cry  over  the  dates," 
whispered  Janie. 
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"  You  needn't  have  told  that,"  said  Barbara  sharply. 

"  But  at  first  we  altered  the  letters  so  many  times, 
that  father  said  he  would  not  help  us,  unless  we  made  a 
tlecree  that  they  sliould  stay  as  they  were  for  e\'er,"  said 
Gladys.  '*  Johnnie  had  stolen  the  letter  I,  and  made 
it  stand  for  one.  So  it  does  still,  though  it  is  a  vowel. 
Janie  has  a  form  of  our  plan.     Hand  it  up,  Janie." 

Janie   accordingly  produced  a  little    bag,  and  un- 
folded a  paper  of  which  this  is  a  copy : — 
JANIE    jSIORTLMER  Fecit  This. 


I 

I.        T. 

2 

N.       B. 

3 
M.     Y. 

4 
R.      0. 

5 

c.   J.   V. 

6 
D.       S. 

H. 


F.       L. 


Ouoht 
W.    X.    z. 


A  &  E  &  O  &  U  dont  count      Youre  to  make 
up  the  senlense  with  them. 

"The  rule  is,"  said  Gladys,  "that  you  make  a 
sentence  of  words  beginning  with  any  one  of  those 
letters  thai   btand  for  the  figures  you  ^\ant  to  reniem- 
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ber.  Miss  Crampton  wanted  us  to  know  the  dates  of 
all  Wellington's  battles ;  of  course  we  couldn't ;  we  do 
now,  though.  You  see  Britannia's  scroll  has  on  it, 
'  I'll  put  oti  Wellington  boots,'  that  means  1802.  So 
we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  till  after  she  put  on 
Wellington  boots,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
remember  anything  particular  about  him." 

"  There's  a  portrait  of  Lord  Palmerston,"  whispered 
Crayshaw,  "  he  has  a  map  of  Belgium  pasted  on  his 
breast.     He  says,  '  I,  Pam,  managed  this.' " 

"  Yes,  that  means  the  date  of  the  indei)endence  of 
Belgium,"  said  Gladys.  '"  Johnnie  made  it,  but  father 
says  it  is  not  quite  fair." 

"  The  best  ones,"  Johnnie  explained,  "  ought  not 
to  have  any  extra  word,  and  should  tell  you  what 
they  mean  themselves.  '  I  hear  navvies  coming,'  is 
good — it  means  the  making  of  the  first  railway.  Here 
are  four  not  so  good : — Magna  Charta — '  The  Barons 
extorted  this  Charter,'  121 5.  The  Reformation — 
'  They  came  out  of  you,  Rome,'  1534.  Discovery  of 
America — 'In  re  a  famous  navigator,'  1492.  And 
^Vaterloo  —  Bonaparte  says  it  — '  Isle  pertide  tu  as 
vaincu,'  181 5." 

"  I  have  thought  of  one  for  the  Reform  Bill,"  said 
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Emily  :   "get  a  portrait  of  Lord  Russell,  and  let  his 
scroll  say,  '  They've  passed  my  bill.'  " 

"  That  is  a  good  one,  but  they  must  not  be  too 
simple  and  easy,  or  they  are  forgotten,"  said  one  of 
the  girls;  "but  we  make  them  for  many  things 
besides  historical  events.  Those  are  portraits,  and 
show  when  people  were  born.  There  is  dear  Grand  ; 
'  1  (nve  Grand  love  and  duty.'  That  next  one  is 
Tennyson ;  '  I  have  won  laurels.'  There's  Swan ; 
Swan  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  born  in 
1813  or  1814;  so  Johnnie  did  them  both.  'The  prin- 
cipal thing's  muck  as  these  here  airly  tates  require." 
You  see  the  first  Napoleon,  looking  across  the 
Channel  at  Britannia  with  the  boot :  he  says,  '  I  hate 
white  cliffs,'  which  means  Trafalgar ;  and  '  I  cry,  Jam 
satis,'  father  has  just  invented  for  Charles,  that  King 
of  Spain  who  was  Emperor  of  Germany  too.  You 
can  see  by  it  that  he  abdicated  in  1556.  Miss  Cramp- 
ton  used  to  wonder  at  our  having  become  so  clever 
with  our  dates  all  on  a  sudden.  And  there's  one 
that  Mr.  Brandon  made.  You  see  those  ships? 
That  is  a  picture  of  Boston  harbour  (Cray's  Boston). 
If  you  were  nearer,  you  could  see  them  pouring 
something  over  their  sides  into  the  water,  using  the 
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harbour  for  a  teapot.  On  their  pennons  is  written, 
'  Tea  ^  King  George's  owfi  making.'  Oh,  Cray  !  what 
is  that  noise  ?"  Silence,  a  crunching  of  decided  step 
coming  on  fast  and  firmly  ;  the  faces  of  the  party  fell. 

"  It's  all  up  ! "  sighed  Crayshaw. 

Somebody  shook  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ; 
then  a  voice  rang  through  the  place  like  a  silver 
trumpet,  "Johnnie." 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Johnnie  in  the  loud, 
melancholy  tone  not  unfrequently  used  by  a  boy 
when  he  succumbs  to  lawful  authority. 

"  What  are  you  about,  sir  ?  What  are  you  thinking 
of?     Come  down  this  moment,  and  open  the  door." 

One  of  the  little  boys  had  been  already  dispatched 
down-stairs,  and  was  turning  the  key.  In  another 
instant  John  Mortimer,  coming  quickly  up,  beheld 
the  party  seated  on  the  floor,  looking  very  foolish, 
and  Mrs.  Walker  in  his  throne  laughing.  Crayshaw 
got  up  to  present  himself,  and  take  the  blame  on 
his  own  shoulders,  and  John  was  so  much  surprised 
to  find  Emily  present,  and  perhaps  aiding,  that  he 
stopped  short  in  his  inquiry  how  they  had  dared  to 
bring  him  home  when  he  was  so  busy,  and  observing 
the  ridiculous  side  of  the  question,  sat  down  at  once, 
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and  laughed  also,  while  she  said  something  by  way 
of  excuse  for  them,  and  they  made  the  best  defence 
they  could. 

Emily  had  the  little  Anastasia  in  her  arms;  the 
child,  tired  of  inaction,  had  fallen  asleep,  with  her 
delicate  rosy  cheek  leaning  against  Emily's  fair  throat. 

John  felt  the  beauty  of  the  attitude,  and  perceived 
how  Emily's  presence  gave  completeness  to  the  group. 

Much  too  young  to  be  the  mother  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren, there  was  still  something  essentially  mother-like 
in  all  her  ways.  His  children,  excepting  the  one 
asleep  in  her  arms,  were  all  grouped  on  the  floor  at 
her  feet.  "  Just  so  Janie  would  have  sat,  if  she  had 
lived,"  he  thought.  "  I  should  often  have  seen 
something  like  this  here,  as  the  children  grew  older." 
And  while  he  listened  to  the  account  given  by  the 
two  boys  of  their  doings,  he  could  not  help  looking  at 
Emily,  and  thinking,  as  he  had  sometimes  done  be- 
fore, that  she  bore,  in  some  slight  degree,  a  resem- 
blance to  his  wife — his  wife  whom  he  had  idealised 
a  good  deal  lately — and  who  generally,  in  his  thought, 
presented  herself  to  him  as  she  had  done  when,  as  a 
mere  lad,  he  first  saw  her.  A  dark-haired  and  grey- 
eyed    young  woman,  older    than   himself,  as  a  very 
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young  man's  first  admiration  frequently  is.  He  felt 
that  Emily  was  more  graceful,  had  a  charm  of  manner 
and  a  sweetness  of  nature  that  Janie  had  never  pos- 
sessed. He  seldom  allowed  himself  to  admit  even 
to  his  own  mind  that  his  wife  had  been  endowed  with 
very  slight  powers  of  loving.  On  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  fact  was  certainly  present  to  his  thought ; 
"  But,"  he  cogitated,  "  we  had  no  quarrels.  A  man 
may  sometimes  do  with  but  little  love  from  his 
wife,  if  he  is  quite  sure  she  loves  no  other  man 
more." 

He  started  from  his  reverie  as  Crayshaw  ceased  to 
speak.  "  I  thought  you  had  more  sense,"  he  said, 
with  the  smile  still  on  his  mouth  that  had  come 
while  he  mused  on  Emily.  "  And  now  don't  flatter 
yourself  that  you  are  to  be  torn  from  your  friends  and 
hurled  on  the  Continent  against  your  will.  Nothing 
of  the  sort,  my  boy !  You  have  a  more  difficult  part 
to  play  ;  you  are  to  do  as  you  please." 

Crayshaw's  countenance  fell  a  little. 

"  Is  George  really  angry,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He  did  not  seem  so.  He  remarked  that  you 
were  nearly  seventeen,  and  that  he  did  not  specially 
care  about  this  journey." 
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Something  very  like  disappointment  stole  over 
Cray's  face  then — something  of  that  feeling  which  now 
and  then  shows  us  that  it  is  rather  a  blow  to  us  to 
have,  all  on  a  sudden,  what  we  wanted.  What 
would  we  have,  then  ?  We  cannot  exactly  tell ;  but 
it  seems  tJiat  was  not  it. 

"  Your  brother  thought  you  and  Johnnie  might 
be  with  me,  and  came  to  ask.  I,  of  course,  felt 
sure  you  were  here.  -If  you  decide  to  go  with 
him,  you  are  to  be  back  by  six  o'clock ;  if  not, 
you  go  to  Mr.  Tikey  on  Monday.  Now,  my 
boy,  I  am  not  going  to  turn  you  out-of-doors.  So 
adieu." 

Thus  saying,  because  Emily's  little  charge  was 
awake,  and  she  had  risen  and  was  taking  leave  of  the 
girls,  he  brought  her  down-stairs,  and,  wishing  her 
good-bye  at  his  gate,  went  back  to  Wigfield,  while 
she  returned  home. 

This  young  woman,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
reign  over  most  of  the  men  about  her,  felt,  in  her 
newly-learned  humility,  a  sense  of  elation  from  merely 
having  been  a  little  while  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  she  loved.  She  reflected  on  his  musing  smile, 
had   no    thought   that  it  concerned  her,  and  hoped 
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nothing  better  than  that  he  might  never  find  out  how 
dear  he  was  to  her. 

As  for  John  Mortimer,  he  returned  to  the  town, 
musing  over  some  turn  in  poHtical  affairs  that  pleased 
him,  cogitating  over  the  contents  of  a  bill  then  under 
discussion  in  Parliament,  wondering  whether  it  would 
get  much  altered  before  the  second  reading,  while  all 
the  time,  half  unconsciously  to  himself,  the  scene  in 
that  other  Parliament  was  present  to  him. 

Just  as  a  scene ;  nothing  more.  Emily  sitting  on 
his  throne — his  !  with  his  smallest  child  nestling  in  her 
arms,  so  satisfied,  one  knew  not  which  of  the  two  had 
the  most  assured  air  of  possession.  Half  unaware,  he 
seemed  to  hear  again  the  contented  sighing  of  the 
little  creature  in  her  sleep,  and  Emily's  low,  sweet 
laugh  when  she  saw  his  astonishment  at  her  pre- 
sence. 

Then  there  was  the  young  American  stepping  for- 
ward through  a  narrow  sunbeam  into  the  brown  shade 
to  meet  him,  with  such  a  shamefaced,  boyish  air  of 
conscious  delinquency.  Conscious,  indeed,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  certain  commotion,  but  very  far, 
assuredly,  from  being  conscious  that  he,  Gifford  Cray- 
shaw,  by  means  of  this  schoolboy  prank,  was  taking 
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the  decisive  step  towards  a  change  in  the  destiny  of 
every  soul  then  bearing  a  part  in  it. 

John  Mortimer  reached  the  town.  He  had  raUied 
the  boy,  and  made  him  see  his  folly.  "  A  fine  young 
fellow,"  he  reflected,  "  and  full  of  fun.  I  don't  care 
how  often  he  comes  here,"  and  so  in  thought  he  dis- 
missed Crayshaw  and  his  boyish  escapade,  to  attend 
to  more  important  matters. 

Emily,  as  she  went  towards  home,  was  soon  over- 
taken by  the  twins,  Johnnie,  and  Crayshaw.  Opposi- 
tion being  now  withdrawn,  the  latter  young  gentleman, 
had  discovered  that  he  ought  to  go  with  his  brother, 
and  was  moderately  good-tempered  about  it.  Johnnie 
Mortimer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gloriously  sulky, 
and  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  when  they  spoke  to  him. 

At  the  stepping-stones  over  the  brook,  Kmily 
parted  with  the  young  people,  receiving  from  Cray- 
shaw the  verses  he  had  copied. 

"  Gladys  had  possessed  them  for  a  week,  and  liked 
them,"  said  the  young  poet.  "  I  meant  one  of  them 
for  a  parody,  but  Mr.  Mortimer  said  it  was  not  half 
enough  like  for  parody,  it  only  amounted  to  a  kind 
of  honest  plagiarism." 
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Considering  the  crestfallen  air  of  the  author,  and 
the  sigh  with  which  he  parted  from  her  and  went  his 
way  to  join  his  brother,  she  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  the  sort  of  verses  that  they  were.  They  were 
copied  in  a  neat,  boyish  hand,  and  read  as  follows : — 

SOUVENIR  OF  SOUTH   WALES. 
(A  cad  would  thay  "  I  thor.") 

But  once  I  saw  her  by  the  stream 

(A  cad  would  say  "  I  sor  "), 
Yet  ofttimes  of  that  once  I  dream, 

That  once  and  never  more. 

By  the  fair  flood  she  came  to  lean 

(Her  gown  was  lilac  print), 
And  dip  her  pitcher  down  between 

The  stalks  of  water-mint. 

Then  shoals  of  little  fishes  fled, 

And  sun-flecks  danced  amain, 
And  rings  of  water  spread  and  spread 

Till  all  was  smooth  again. 

I  saw  her  somewhat  towzled  hair 

Reflected  in  the  brook — 
1  might  have  seen  her  often  there, 

Only — I  didn't  look. 

G.  C. 


SONG  OF  THE   BASEMENT   STORY. 

Her.mean  abode  was  but  a  cell ; 

'Twas  lonely,  chill,  and  drear. 
Her  work  was  all  her  wealth,  but  well 

She  wrought^with  hope^and  cheer. 

She,, envious  not  of  great  oi  gay. 

Slept,  with'unbolted  doors  ; 
Then  woke,  and  as  wo  Yankees  say, 

"  Flew  round"  and  did  her  chores. 
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All  day  she  worked  ;  no  lover  lent 

His  aid  ;  and  yet  with  glee 
At  dusk  she  sought  her  home,  content, 

That  beauteous  Bumble  Bee. 

A  cell  it  was,  nor  more  nor  less. 

But  O  !  all's  one  to  me 
Whether  you  write  it  with  an  S, 
Dear  girl,  or  with  a  C. 
April  1st. 

N.B.  The  motto  for  this  ought  to  be,  "  For  she  was  a  water-rat. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MELCOMBE. 

"  In  the  pleasant  orchard  closes 

'  God  bless  all  our  gains,'  say  we, 
But,  '  May  God  bless  all  our  losses,' 
Better  suits  with  our  degree  " 

E.  B.  Browning. 

''  I  "HE  shade  of  twilight  was  but  just  fleeting,  a 
faint  glow  waxed  over  the  eastern  hills,  and  the 
great  orchard  of  pear-trees  that  pressed  up  to  one  end 
of  Melcombe  House  showed  white  as  an  army  of 
shrouded  ghosts  in  the  dim  solemnities  of  dawn.  The 
house  was  closely  shut  up,  and  no  one  met  Valentine, 
as,  tired  after  a  night  journey,  he  dismissed  a  hired 
fly  at  the  inn,  and  came  up  slowly  to  those  grand  old 
silent  trees. 

Without  sunshine,  white  in  nature  is  always  most 
solemn.  Here  stillness  was  added  ;  not  a  bird  was 
yet  awake,  not  a  leaf  stiired.  A  faint  bluish  haze 
appeared  to  confuse  the  outlines  of  the  trees,  but  as 
he  lingered  looking  at  them  and  at  the  house  which 
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he  had  now  fully  decided  to  take  for  his  home,  Mr. 
Melcombe  saw  this  haze  dissolve  itself  and  retreat ; 
there  was  light  enough  to  make  the  paleness  whiter, 
and  to  show  the  distinct  brown  trunk  of  each  pear- 
tree,  with  the  cushions  of  green  moss  at  its  roots. 
Formless  whiteness  and  visible  dusk  had  divided 
themselves  into  light  and  shade,  then  came  a  shaft 
of  sunshine,  the  boughs  laden  with  dewy  blossom 
sparkled  like  snow,  and  in  one  instant  the  oppression 
of  their  solemnity  was  over,  and  they  appeared  to 
smile  upon  his  approach  to  his  home. 

He  had  done  everything  he  could  think  of,  and 
knew  not  how  to  devise  anything  further,  and  yet 
this  secret,  if  there  was  one,  would  not  come  forward 
and  look  him  in  the  face.  He  had  searched  the 
house  in  the  first  instance  for  letters  and  papers;  there 
were  some  old  letters,  and  old  papers  also,  but  not 
one  that  did  not  seem  to  be  as  clear  in  the  innocence 
of  its  meaning  as  possible  ;  there  was  even  one  that 
set  at  rest  doubt  and  fear  which  he  hafl  hitherto 
entertained.  He  had  found  no  closets  in  the  wall,  no 
locked  chambers  ;  he  had  met  with  no  mysterious 
silences,  mysterious  looks,  mysterious  words.  Then 
he  had  gone  to  meet  the  bereaved  mother,  that  if  she 
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had  anything  to  say  in  the  way  of  warning  to  him,  or 
repentance  for  herself,  he  might  lay  himself  out  to 
hear  it ;  but  no,  he  had  found  her  generally  not  will- 
ing to  talk,  but  all  she  did  say  showed  tender  reve- 
rence for  the  dead  Melcombes,  and  passionate  grief 
for  her  boy  who  had  been  taken,  as  she  said,  before 
he  was  old  enough  even  to  estimate  at  its  due  value 
the  prosperous  and  happy  career  he  had  before  him. 
He  tried  Laura.  Laura,  though  sincerely  sorry  for 
poor  little  Peter's  death,  was  very  sentimental;  told 
Valentine,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  mainly  on  her 
account  they  had  wintered  on  the  Continent,  and 
with  downcast  eyes  and  mysterious  confusion  that 
made  him  tremble,  at  first  utterly  declined  to  tell  him 
the  reason. 

When  he  found,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Melcombe  did 
not  care  at  present  to  return  to  England,  and  was  far 
better  able  than  he  was  to  arrange  her  journey  when 
she  did,  he  might  have  come  home  at  once,  but  for 
this  mystery  of  Laura's.  And  when,  after  cultivating 
his  intimacy  with  her  for  nearly  a  month,  he  at  last 
found  out,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  related  to  a  love 
affair  which  Amelia  had  not  approved  of,  he  felt  as  if 
everything  he  approached,  concerning  the  matter  of 
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his  father's  letter,  melted  into  nothingness  at  his 
touch. 

He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  should  have 
been  deeply  disappointed  if  he  had  discovered  any- 
thing to  justify  this  letter  ;  and  when  the  full,  low  sun- 
light shone  upon  his  large  comfortable  old  house, 
glorified  the  blossoming  orchard  and  set  off  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ancient  yews,  he  felt  a  touch  of  that 
sensation,  which  some  people  think  is  not  fancy  only. 
Everything  about  him  seemed  fomiliar.  The  old- 
fashioned  quaintness  was  a  part  of  himself.  *'  The 
very  first  time  I  saw  that  clean,  empty  coach-house," 
he  reflected,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  often  played  in  it.  I 
almost  seemed  to  hear  other  boys  shouting  to  me. 
Is  it  true  that  I  never  let  off"  squibs  and  crackers  in 
that  yard  ?  " 

He  walked  nearer.  How  cheerful  it  all  looked, 
swept  up  with  extra  neatness,  and  made  orderly  for 
the  new  master's  eyes  ! 

"  By-the-bye,"  he  thought,  catching  sight  of  a 
heavy  old  outhouse  door,  "  there  is  the  ghost  story. 
Having  examined  all  realities  so  far  as  I  can,  I  will 
try  my  hand  at  things  unreal — for  even  now,  though 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Providence  for  such  a  house  and 
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such  an  inheritance,  once  show  me  a  good  reason, 
and  over  it  goes,  as  it  should  have  done  at  first,  if 
my  father  could  have  given  me  one.  That  door 
seems  just  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  ghost  to  pass 
through.  I'll  look  at  the  book  Laura  told  me  of,  and 
see  which  door  it  was." 

So  the  house  being  now  open,  and  Mr.  Melcombe 
observed  by  his  servants  (who  alone  were  there  to 
give  him  welcome),  he  entered,  ordered  breakfast, 
which  was  spread  for  him  in  the  "  great  parlour,"  and 
having  now  got  into  the  habit  of  making  investiga- 
tions, had  no  sooner  finished  his  meal  than  he  began 
to  look  at  the  notes  he  had  made  from  what  Mrs. 
Melcombe  had  told  him  of  the  ghost  story. 

It  was  a  story  that  she  had  not  half  finished  when 
he  recognised  it — he  had  read  it  with  all  its  particu- 
lars in  a  book,  only  with  the  names  and  localities 
disguised. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  when  he  said  so.  "  It  is 
very  well  known  ;  it  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  authenticated  stories  of  its  kind  on  record, 
though  it  was  not  known  beyond  the  family  and  the 
village  for  several  years.  Augustus  Melcombe,  you 
know,  was  the  name  of  the  dear  grandmother's  only 
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brother,  her  father's  heir ;  he  was  her  father's  only  son, 
two  daughters  born  between  died  in  infancy.  That 
poor  young  fellow  died  at  sea,  and  just  at  the  time 
(as  is  supposed)  that  he  expired,  his  wraith  appeared 
to  the  old  woman,  Becky  Maddison,  then  a  very 
young  girl.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  old  woman  has 
made  a  gain  of  this  story.  People  often  used  to  come 
to  hear  it,  and  she]  certainly  does  not  always  tell  it 
exactly  the  same.  People's  inquiries,  I  suppose, 
and  suggestions,  have  induced  her  to  add  to  it ; 
but  the  version  I  am  giving  you  is  what  she  first 
told." 

Mrs.  Melcombe  mentioned  the  book  in  which 
Valentine  would  find  it,  and  repeated  from  memory 
the  impressive  conclusion,  "  And  this  story  of  the 
young  man's  appearance  to  her  had  been  repeatedly 
told  by  the  girl  before  his  family  became  alarmed  at 
his  protracted  absence.  It  was  during  the  long  war, 
and  the  worst  they  feared  was  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  ]nisoner;  but  more  than  three  years  after 
a  member  of  the  family  met  by  accident,  when  some 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  home,  a  naval  officer 
who  had  sailed  in  the  ship  to  which  this  young  lieu- 
tenant belonged,  and  heard  from   him,  not  without 
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deep  emotion,  that  at  that  very  time  and  at  that  very 
hour  the  youth  had  died  at  sea." 

"  There  is  only  one  mistake  in  that  version,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Melcombe,  "  and  that  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  time  when  the  young  man  died. 
Cuthbert  Melcombe  was  not  told  the  month  even, 
only  the  year," 

"  But  surely  that  is  a  very  important  ^mistake,"  said 
Valentine. 

"  Yes,  for  those  to  consider  who  beheve  in  super- 
natural stories.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  girl 
told  this  story  within  a  day  or  two,  and  told  it  often, 
so  that  it  was  known  in  the  village.  It  is  certain  also 
that  he  was  at  sea,  and  that  he  never  came  home. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Cuthbert,  when  in 
London,  heard  this  account,  for  he  wrote  his  mother 
home  a  description  of  the  whole  interview,  with  the 
officer's  name  and  ship.  I  have  seen  the  letter,  and 
read  it  over  several  times.  The  year  of  the  death  at 
sea  is  mentioned,  but  not  the  day.  Now  the  day  of 
the  ghost's  appearance  we  cannot  be  wrong  about ; 
it  was  that  before  the  night  of  the  great  gale  which 
did  such  damage  in  these  parts,  that  for  years  it  could 
not  be  forgotten." 
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"  You  have  read  the  letter,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  an  important  one,  I  suppose.  But  I 
fancy  that  it  was  not  read  by  any  one  but  the  dear 
grandmother  till  after  poor  Cuthbert  Melcombe's  sad 
death,  and  then  I  think  the  family  lawyer  found  it 
among  her  papers  when  she  had  to  inherit  the  estate. 
He  may  have  wanted  evidence,  perhaps,  that  Au- 
gustus Melcombe  was  dead." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Valentine.  "  It  is  just  of  the 
usual  sort,  I  see,  this  story;  a  blue  light  hovering 
about  the  head.  The  ghost  walked  in  his  shroud, 
and  she  saw  the  seams  in  it." 

"  Yes,  and  then  it  passed  through  the  door  without 
opening  it,"  added  Laura,  who  was  present.  "  How 
dear  grandmother  disliked  the  woman  !  She  showed 
a  sort  of  fear,  too,  of  that  door,  which  made  us  sure 
she  believed  the  story." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  Mrs.  Melcombe,  sighing,  "  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  have  her  misfortunes  made  a 
subject  for  idle  talk  and  curiosity.  I  am  sure  I 
should  feel  keenly  hurt  if  it  was  ever  said  that  my 
poor  innocent  darling  haunted  the  place." 

"  Had  anything  been  said  against  him  in  his  life- 
time?" Valentine  next  ventured  to  ask.     "Had  he 
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done  anything  which  was  likely  to  put  it  into  people's 
heads  to  say  he  might  be  uneasy  in  his  grave  ? " 

"Oh  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Laura.  "And 
then  old  Becky  is  thought  to  have  added  circum- 
stances to  the  story,  so  that  it  came  from  that  cause 
to  be  discredited  of  late.  It  is  almost  forgotten 
now,  and  we  never  beUeved  it  at  all;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  odd  coincidence  that  she  should  have 
told  it  of  a  man  who  never  came  back  to  contradict 
her,  and  who  really  did  die,  it  appears,  about  that 
time." 

Valentine  accordingly  went  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  to  find  old  Becky  Maddison.  The  cottage  was 
not  far  from  the  village.  Only  the  daughter  was 
below,  and  when  Valentine  had  told  his  name  and 
errand,  she  went  up-stairs,  perhaps  to  prepare  her 
mother,  to  whom  she  presently  conducted  him. 

Valentine  found  her  a  poor  bedridden  creature, 
weak,  frail,  and  querulous.  She  was  in  a  clean  and 
moderately  comfortable  bed,  and  when  she  saw  him 
her  puckered  face  and  faded  eyes  began  to  look  more 
intelligent  and  attentive,  and  she  presently  remarked 
on  his  likeness  to  his  father. 

A  chair  was    set  for  him,  and   sitting   down,  he 
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showed  a  sovereign  in  his  palm,  and  said,  "  I  want  to 
hear  the  ghost  story ;  tell  it  me  as  it  really  was,  and 
you  shall  have  this." 

A  shabby  book  was  lying  on  the  bed. 

"  Her  can  tell  it  no  better'n  it's  told  here,"  said  the 
daughter. 

Valentine  took  up  the  book.  It  was  the  same  that 
he  knew ;  the  blue  light  and  the  shroud  appeared  in 
it.  He  put  the  money  into  her  hand.  "No,"  he 
said ;  "  you  shall  have  the  money  beforehand.  Now, 
then,  say  what  you  really  saw." 

Old  Becky  clutched  the  gold,  and  said,  in  a  weak, 
whimpering  tone,  "  'Tain't  often  I  tell  it — ain't  told 
it  sin'  Christmas  marnin',  old  Madam  couldn't  abide 
to  hear  on't." 

"  Old  Madam's  gone,"  said  Valentine  seriously. 

"  Ay,  her  be — her  wer  a  saint,  and  sings  in  heaven 
now." 

"And  I  want  to  hear  it." 

Thereupon  the  old  woman  roused  herself  a  little, 
and  with  the  voice  and  manner  of  one  repeating  a 
lesson,  told  Valentine  word  for  word  the  trumpery 
tale  in  the  book ;  how  she  had  seen  Mr.  Melcombe 
early  in  the  morning,  as  she  went  up  to  the  house 
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on  washing-day,  to  help  the  servants.  For  "Madam," 
a  widow  already,  had  leave  to  live  there  till  he  should 
return.  He  was  walking  in  his  shroud  among  the 
cherry-trees,  and  he  looked  seriously  at  her.  She 
passed,  but  turned  instantly,  and  he  had  disappeared ; 
he  must  have  gone  right  through  the  crack  of  the 
door. 

Valentine  was  vexed,  and  yet  relieved.  Such  a 
ridiculous  tale  could  only  be  an  invention ;  and  yet, 
if  she  would  have  told  it  in  different  words,  or  have 
added  anything,  it  might  have  led  to  some  discovery 
— it  might,  at  least,  have  shown  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  such  a  story  had  obtained  credit. 

"  That  was  it,  was  it?"  he  said,  feigning  content, 
"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  another  question  ;  perhaps 
your  daughter  will  not  mind  going  down." 

With  evident  reluctance  the  daughter  withdrew. 
Valentine  shut  the  door,  and  came  back  to  his  place. 

Naturally  enough,  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
story ;  so  he  approached  the  only  thing  he  did  care 
about  in  the  matter.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  this  one 
thing :  a  ghost,  you  say,  appeared  to  you — well,  what 
do  you  think  it  was  for — what  did  it  want — what  did 
it  mean?" 
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Evident  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  listener. 

"  It  must  have  come  for  something,"  Valentine 
added,  when  she  remained  silent.  "  Have  you  never 
considered  what  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  sir,  sure-ly.  He  came  to  let  folks  know  he 
was  gone." 

"  And  that  was  all,  you  think?" 

"  What  else  could  he  come  for?"  she  answered. 

"  Nobody  has  ever  said,  then,  that  it  came  for  any- 
thing else,"  thought  Valentine.  "  The  poor  ghost  is 
not  accused  of  any  crime,  and  there  is  no  crime 
known  of  concerning  the  family  or  jjlace  that  could 
be  imputed  to  him." 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
me?" 

"  Ne'er  a  word,  sir,  this  blessed  marnin',  but  thank 
you  kindly." 

Perhaps  Valentine  had  never  felt  better  pleased 
in  his  life  than  he  did  when  he  went  down  the 
narrow,  dark  stairs,  after  his  interview  with  Becky 
Maddison.  To  find  diat  without  (loul)t  she  was  either 
a  fool  or  an  impostor,  was  not  what  should  have 
softened  his  heart  and  opened  his  purse  for  her ;  but 
he  had  feared  to  encounter  her  story  far  more  than  he 
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had  known  himself  till  now  that  all  fear  was  over. 
So  when  he  got  down  to  the  daughter  he  was 
gracious,  and  generously  gave  her  leave  to  come  to 
the  house  for  wine  and  any  other  comforts  that  the 
old  woman  might  require.  "  And  I  shall  come  and 
see  her  from  time  to  time,"  he  added,  as  he  went 
his  way,  for  with  the  old  woman's  last  word  had 
snapped  the  chain  that  had  barred  the  road  to  Mel- 
combe.  It  was  his.  He  should  dispense  its  charity, 
pay  its  dues,  and  from  henceforth,  without  fear  or 
superstition,  enjoy  its  revenues. 

About  this  time  something  occurred  at  John  Mor- 
timer's house,  which  made  people  hold  up  their 
hands,  and  exclaim,  "  What  next  ?  " 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  that  story  cor- 
rectly, considering  how  many  had  a  hand  in  the  tell- 
ing of  it,  and  that  no  two  of  them  told  it  in  the  least 
degree  alike ;  considering  also  that  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  certainly  could  have  told  the  greater  part  of  it, 
had  (so  far  as  was  known)  never  told  it  at  all. 

Everybody  said  he  had  knocked  up  Swan  and  Mrs. 
Swan  at  six  o'clock  one  morning,  and  sent  the  former 
to  call  up  Matthew  the  coachman,  who  also  lived  out 
of  the    house.     "  And    that,"    said    Swan,  when  he 
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admitted  the  fact  to  after  questioners,  "  Matthew 
never  will  forgive  nie  for  doing.  He  hates  to  get  his 
orders  through  other  folks,  specially  through  me.  He 
alius  grudges  me  the  respect  as  the  family  can't  help 
feeling  for  me.  Not  but  that  he  gets  his  share,  but 
he  counts  nothing  his  if  it's  mine  too.  He'd  like  to 
pluck  the  very  summer  out  of  my  almanack,  and  keep 
it  in  his  own  little  back  parlour."  Everybody  said, 
also,  that  Mrs.  Swan  had  made  the  lire  that  morning 
in  Mr.  Mortimer's  kitchen,  and  that  Matthew  had 
waited  on  him  and  his  four  daughters  at  breakfast, 
nobody  else  being  in  the  house,  gentle  or  simple. 

Gentle  or  simple.  That  was  certainly  true,  for  the 
governess  had  taken  her  departure  two  days  pre- 
viously. 

After  this,  everybody  said  that  Matthew  brought 
the  carriage  round,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  put  in  the 
girls,  and  got  in  himself,  telling  Matthew  to  drive  to 
Wigfield  Hall,  where  Mr.  Brandon,  coming  out  to 
meet  him  with  a  look  of  surprise,  he  said,  "  Giles,  we 
are  early  visitors;"  and  Mr.  Brandon  answered,  "All 
the  more  welcome,  John."  Everybody  said  also  that 
the  four  Miss  Mortimers  remained  for  several  days 
with  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  very  happy  they  seemed. 
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But  though  people  knew  no  more,  they  naturally 
said  a  good  deal  more — they  always  do.  Some  said 
that  Mr.  Mortimer,  coming  home  unexpectedly  after 
a  journey  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  found  the 
kitchen  chimney  on  tire,  and  some  of  the  servants 
asleep  on  the  floor,  nothing  like  so  sober  as  they 
should  have  been.  Others  said  he  found  a  dance 
going  on  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  the  cook  waltzing 
with  a  policeman,  several  gentlemen  of  the  same  craft 
being  present.  Others,  again,  said  that  when  he 
returned  he  found  the  house  not  only  empty,  but 
open ;  that  he  sat  down  and  waited,  in  a  towering 
passion,  till  they  all  returned  in  two  flys  from  some 
festivities  at  a  public-house  in  Wigfield ;  and  then, 
meeting  them  at  the  door,  he  retained  the  flys,  and 
waving  his  hand,  ordered  them  all  off"  the  premises  ; 
saw  them  very  shortly  depart,  and  locked  the  doors 
behind  them.  It  was  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  invent 
so  many  stories,  and  not  necessary  to  make  them 
tally,  for  no  one  could  contradict  them  ;  certainly 
not  any  one  of  the  four  Miss  Mortimers,  for  they 
had  all  been  fast  asleep  the  whole  time, 

Mr,  Mortimer  held  his  peace  3  but  while  staying 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon  till  he  could  reconstruct 
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his  household,  he  was  observed  at  first  to  be  out  of 
spirits,  and  vastly  inclined  to  be  out  of  temper.  He 
did  his  very  best  to  hide  this,  but  he  could  not  hide  a 
sort  of  look  half  shame,  half  amusement,  which  would 
now  and  then  steal  round  the  corners  of  his  mouth> 
as  if  it  had  come  out  of  some  hiding-place  to  take 
a  survey  of  things  in  general. 

John  Mortimer  had  perhaps  rather  prided  himself 
on  his  penetration,  his  powers  of  good  government, 
the  order  and  respectability  of  his  household,  and 
other  matters  of  that  description.  He  had  been 
taught  in  rather  an  ignominious  fashion  that  he  had 
overvalued  himself  in  those  particulars. 

He  was  always  treated  by  strangers  whom  he  em- 
ployed with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  deference ; 
but  this  was  mainly  owing  to  a  somewhat  command- 
ing presence  and  a  good  deal  of  personal  dignity. 
When  the  same  people  got  used  to  him,  perceived 
the  bonhomie  of  his  character,  his  carelessness 
about  money  matters,  and  his  easy  household  ways, 
they  were  sometimes  known  to  take  all  the  more 
advantage  of  him  from  having  needlessly  feared  him 
at  first. 

He  said  to  Giles,  "  It  is  very  evident  now  that  I 
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must  marry.     I  owe  it  to  the  mother  of  my  children, 

and  in  fact  to  them." 

Mrs.  Brandon  said  this  to  Mrs.  Walker  when,  the 
next  day,  these  two  ladies  met,  and  were  alone  toge- 
ther, excepting  for  the  presence  of  St.  George  Mor- 
timer Brandon,  which  did  not  signify.  "  The  house 
might  have  been  robbed,"  she  continued, "  and  the 
children  burnt  in  their  beds." 

"  Giles  told  you  this  afterwards?" 

"  Yes." 

Emily  looked  uncomfortable.  "  One  never  knows 
how  men  may  discuss  matters  when  they  are  alone. 
I  hope,  if  John  ever  asked  advice  of  Giles,  he  would 
not " 

Here  a  pause. 

"  He  would  not  recommend  any  one  in  parti- 
cular," said  Dorothea,  looking  down  on  her  baby's 
face.  "  Oh  no,  I  am  certain  he  would  not  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Besides,  the  idea  that  he  had  any 
one  to  suggest  has,  I  know,  never  entered  his 
head." 

This  she  said  without  looking  at  Emily,  and  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone.  If  one  had  discovered  any- 
thing, and  the  other  was  aware  of  it,  she  could  still 
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here  at  least  feel  perfectly  safe.  This  sister  of  hers, 
even  to  her  own  husband,  would  never  speak. 

"  And  that  was  all?" 

"  No  ;  Giles  said  he  gave  him  various  ludicrous 
particulars,  and  repeated,  with  such  a  sincere  sigh, 
'  I  must  marry — it's  a  dire  necessity ! '  that  Giles 
laughed,  and  so  did  he." 

"Poor  John!"  said  Emily,  "there  certainly  was 
not  much  in  his  first  marriage  to  tempt  him  into 
a  second.  And  so  I  suppose  Giles  encouraged 
him,  saying,  as  he  often  does,  tliat  he  had  never 
known  any  happiness  worth  mentioning  till  he 
married." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Dorothea,  "  and  he  answered, 
'  But  you  did  not  pitch  yourself  into  matrimony 
like  a  man  taking  a  header  into  a  fathomless  pool. 
You  were  in  love,  old  fellow,  and  I  am  not.  Why,  I 
have  not  decided  yet  on  the  lady  !'  He  cannot  mean, 
therefore,  to  marry  forthwith,  Emily ;  besides,  it  must 
be  the  literal  truth  that  he  has  not  even  half  uncon- 
sciously a  real  preference  for  any  one,  or  he  could 
not  have  talked  so  openly  to  Giles.  He  does  not 
even  foresee  any  preference." 

"  But   I  hope  to  help  him  to   a  preference  very 
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soon,"  she  thought,  and  added  aloud,  "Dear,  you 
will  stay  and  dine  with  us?" 

Emily  replied  that  she  could  not,  she  was  to  dine 
with  a  neighbour  ;  and  she  shortly  departed,  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  imprudent  speeches  John  had 
ever  made  (for  he  was  usually  most  reticent),  and 
she  could  not  guess  of  course  that  one  of  his  asser- 
tions time  had  already  falsified.  He  had  decided 
on  the  lady. 

While  the  notion  that  he  must  marry  had  slum- 
bered, his  thought  that  Emily  should  be  his  wife  had 
slumbered  also;  but  that  morning,  driving  towards 
Wigfield,  he  had  stopped  at  his  own  house  to  give 
some  orders,  and  then  had  gone  up  into  "  Parlia- 
ment" to  fetch  out  some  small  possessions  that  his 
twin  daughters  wanted.  There,  standing  for  a 
moment  to  look  about  him,  his  eyes  had  fallen  on 
his  throne,  and  instantly  the  image  of  Emily  had 
recurred  to  him,  and  her  attitude  as  she  held  his 
little  child.  To  give  a  step-mother  to  his  children 
had  always  been  a  painful  thought.  They  might  be 
snubbed,  misrepresented  to  him,  uncherished,  un- 
loved. But  Emily !  there  was  the  tender  grace  of 
motherhood  in  her  every  action  towards  a  little  child  ; 
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her  yearning  sense  of  loss  found  its  best  appease- 
ment in  the  pretty  exactions  and  artless  dependence 
of  small  young  creatures.  No;  Emily  might  spoil  step- 
children if  she  had  them,  but  she  could  not  be  unkind. 

His  cold  opinion  became  a  moderately  pleased 
conviction.  This  was  so  much  the  right  thing,  that 
once  contemplated,  it  became  the  only  thing.  He 
recalled  her  image  again,  as  he  looked  at  the  empty 
throne,  and  he  did  not  leave  the  room  till  he  had 
fully  decided  to  set  her  on  it. 

When  John  went  back  to  dinner,  he  soon  managed 
to  introduce  her  name,  and  found  those  about  him 
very  willing  to  talk  of  her.  It  seemed  so  natural  in 
that  house.  Jolm  recalled  some  of  the  anecdotes 
of  her  joyous  girlhood  for  Dorothea's  benefit ;  they 
laughed  over  them  together.  They  all  talked  a  good 
deal  that  evening  of  Emily,  but  this  made  no  differ- 
ence to  John's  intention  ;  it  was  fully  formed  already. 

So  the  next  morning,  having  (juite  recovered  liis 
spirits,  and  almost  forgotten  what  he  had  said  three 
days  before  to  his  host,  he  remarked  to  himself,  just 
as  he  finished  dressing,  "  She  lias  been  a  widow  now 
rather  more  than  a  year.  The  sooner  I  do  it,  the 
better." 
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He  sat  down  to  cogitate.  It  was  not  yet  breakfast 
time.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  she  is  a  sweet  creature. 
What  would  I  have,  I  wonder  !" 

He  took  a  little  red  morocco  case  from  his  pocket- 
book,  and  opened  it. 

"  My  father  was  exceedingly  fond  of  her,"  he  next 
said,  "  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  him  better." 

His  father  had  inherited  a  very  fine  diamond  ring 
from  his  old  cousin,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  it.  John,  who  never  decked  himself  in 
jewellery  of  any  sort,  had  lately  taken  this  ring  to 
London,  and  left  it  with  his  jeweller,  to  be  altered 
so  as  to  fit  a  lady's  finger.  He  intended  it  for  his 
future  wife. 

It  had  just  been  sent  back  to  him. 

Some  people  say,  "  There  are  no  fools  like  old 
fools."  It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  there  are 
no  follies  like  the  follies  of  a  wise  man. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  play  the  part  of  a  lover," 
said  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  his  face  actually  changed 
its  hue  slightly  when  he  spoke.  "  How  shall  I 
manage  to  give  it  to  her ! " 

He  looked  at  the  splendid  gem,  glittering  and 
sparkling.    "And  I  hate  insincerity,"  he  continued. 
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Then,  having  taken  out  the  ring,  he  inspected  it  as 
if  he  wished  it  could  help  him,  turning  it  round  on 
the  tip  of  his  middle  finger,  "  Trust  her?  I  should 
think  so  !  Like  her  ?  Of  course  I  do.  I'll  settle 
on  her  anything  Giles  pleases,  but  I  must  act  like  a 
gentleman,  and  not  pretend  to  any  romantic  feelings.'' 

A  pause. 

"  It's  rather  an  odd  thing,"  he  further  reflected. 
"  that  so  many  women  as  have  all  but  asked  me 
— so  many  as  have  actually  let  other  women  ask 
me  for  them — so  many  as  I  know  I  might  now  have 
almost  at  a  week's  notice,  I  should  have  taken  it 
into  my  head  that  I  must  have  this  one,  who  doesn't 
care  for  me  a  straw.  She'll  laugh  at  me,  very  likely 
— she'll  take  me,  though  I" 

Another  pause. 

"  No,  I  won't  have  any  one  else,  I'm  determined. 
I'll  agree  to  anything  she  demands."  Here  a  sun- 
beam, and  the  diamonds  darted  forth  to  meet  one 
another.  The  flash  made  him  wink.  "  If  she'll  only 
undertake  to  reign  and  rule,  and  bring  up  the  chiUlren 
— for  she'll  do  it  well,  and  love  them  too — I'm  a  very 
domestic  fellow,  I  shall  be  fond  of  her.  Yes,  I  know 
she'll  soon  wind  me  round  her  little  finger."     Here, 
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remembering  the  sweetness  of  liberty,  he  sighed.  "  I'll 
lay  the  matter  before  her  this  morning.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  respect  due  to  her  and  to  myself."  He 
half  laughed.  "  She'll  soon  know  well  enough  what 
I'm  come  for;  and  if  I  stick  fast,  she  will  probably 
help  me!"  He  shut  up  the  ring.  "She  never  has 
had  the  least  touch  of  romance  in  her  nature,  and 
s/i€  knozvs  that  /  know  she  didn't  love  her  first  hus- 
band a  bit."  He  then  looked  at  himself,  or  rather 
at  his  coat,  in  a  long  glass — it  fitted  to  perfection. 
"  If  this  crash  had  not  brought  me  to  the  point,  I 
might  have  waited  till  somebody  else  won  her.  There 
goes  the  breakfast  bell.  Well,  I  think  I  am  decidedly 
fflad  on  the  whole." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UNHEARD-OF     LIBERTIES. 


"  If  he  come  not  then  the  play  is  marred :   it  goes  not  forward, 
doth  it  ? " 

Midsummer  Nighfs  DreaTn. 

1\  /r  ISS  CHRISTIE  GRANT,  sitting  with  Emily 
''■  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  heard  a  ring 
at  the  bell,  which  she  thought  she  knew.  She 
pricked  up  her  head  to  listen,  and  as  it  ceased 
tinkling  she  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

The  first  virtue  of  a  companion  in  Miss  Christie 
Grant's  view,  was  to  know  how  to  be  judiciously 
absent. 

"  Mr.  Mortimer." 

Emily  was  writing,  when  she  looked  up  on  hear- 
ing these  words,  and  saw  John  Mortimer  advancing. 
Of  course  she  had  been  thinking  of  him,  thinking 
with  much  more  hope  than  heretofore,  but  also  with 
much  more  pride. 

When  he  had  stood  remote,  the  object  of  such  an 
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impassioned,  and  to  her,  hitherto,  such  an  unknown 
love,  which  transformed  him  and  everything  about 
him,  and  imparted  to  him  such  an  ahnost  unbearable 
charm — a  power  to  draw  her  nearer  and  nearer  without 
knowing  it,  or  wanting  her  at  all — she  had  felt  that 
she  could  die  for  him,  but  she  had  not  hoped  to 
live  for  him,  and  spend  a  happy  life  at  his  side. 

She  did  not  hope  it  yet,  she  only  felt  that  a  blissful 
possibility  was  thrown  down  before  her,  and  she  might 
take  it  up  if  she  could. 

She  knew  that  this  strange  absorbing  love,  which, 
like  some  splendid  flower,  had  opened  out  in  her  path, 
was  the  one  supreme  blossom  of  her  life — that  Hfe 
which  is  all  too  short  for  the  unfolding  of  another 
such.  But  the  last  few  hours  had  taught  her  some- 
thing more,  it  was  now  just  possible  that  he  might 
pretend  to  gather  this  flower — he  had  something  to 
learn  then  before  he  could  wear  it,  he  must  love  her, 
or  she  felt  that  her  own  love  would  break  her  heart. 

Emily  had  not  one  of  those  poverty-stricken  natures 
which  are  never  glad  excepting  for  some  special  reason, 
drawing  them  above  themselves.  She  was  naturally- 
joyous  and  happy,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  an 
active  sorrow  that  shaded  her  sky  and  quenched  her 
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sunshine.  She  lived  in  an  elevated  region  full  of  love 
and  wonder,  taking  kindly  alike  to  reverence  and  to 
hope ;  but  she  was  seldom  excited,  her  feelings  were 
not  shallow  enough  to  be  easily  troubled  with  excite- 
ment, or  made  fitful  with  agitation. 

There  was  in  her  nature  a  suave  harmony,  a  sweet 
and  gracious  calm,  which  love  itself  did  not  so  much 
disturb  as  enrich  and  change, — love  which  had  been 
born  in  the  sacred  loneliness  of  sorrow, — complicated 
with  tender  longing  towards  little  children,  nourished 
in  silence,  with  beautiful  shame  and  pride,  and  impas- 
sioned fear. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  to  her,  even  in  all  withdrawal 
from  its  object,  even  though  it  should  be  denied  all 
expression  for  ever — necessary  to  the  life  that  it 
troubled  and  raised,  and  enriched,  with  a  vision  of 
withheld  completeness  that  was  dimmed  by  the  tears 
of  her  half  "  divine  despair." 

She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand,  and  when  he 
smiled  with  a  certain  air  of  embarrassment,  she  did 
also.  She  observed  that  he  was  sensitive  about  the 
ridiculous  affair  which  had  led  to  his  turning  out 
his  household,  besides  this  early  call  made  her  feel, 
but  not  in  a  way  to  discompose  her  as  if  she  were 
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taken  into  the  number  of  those  ladies,  among  whom 
he  meant  to  make  his  selection.  Yes,  it  was  as  she 
had  hoped.  It  warmed  her  to  the  heart  to  see  it, 
but  not  the  less  was  she  aware  of  the  ridiculous  side 
of  it.  A  vision  of  long-sustained  conversations,  set 
calls,  and  careful  observations  in  various  houses 
rose  up  before  her  ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
be  unamused  at  the  peculiar  position  that  he  had 
confessed  to — "  he  had  not  decided  on  the  lady." 
She  felt  that  she  knew  more  of  this  than  he  sup- 
posed, and  his  embarrassment  making  her  quite  at 
her  ease,  the  smiles  kept  peeping  out  as  with  her 
natural  grace  she  began  to  talk  to  him. 

"  Emily,  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  he  presently 
said,  and  he  too  laughed,  felt  at  ease,  and  yielded 
to  the  charm  that  few  men  could  resist,  so  far  as 
to  become  at  home  and  pleased  with  his  hostess  for 
making  him  so. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  John,"  she  answered.  "  I 
couldn't  think  of  being  occupied  with  any  one  else 
just  now  !  " 

And  then  they  began  to  talk  discursively  and,  as 
it  were,  at  large.  John  seemed  to  be  fetching  a  wide 
compass.      Emily   hardly  knew  what   he  was  about 
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till  suddenly  she  observed  that  he  had  ventured  on 
dangerous  ground,  she  managed  to  give  a  little  twist 
to  the  conversation,  but  he  soon  brought  it  back 
again,  and  she  half  turned,  and  looked  up  at  him 
surprised. 

While  she  occupied  herself  with  a  favourite  piece  of 
embroidery,  and  was  matching  the  silks,  holding  them 
up  to  the  light,  he  had  risen,  and  was  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  bay  window ;  a  frequent  attitude  with 
him ;  for  what  are  called  "  occasional  "  chairs  are 
often  rather  frail  and  small  for  accommodating  a 
large  tall  man,  and  drawing-room  sofas  arc  sometimes 
exceedingly  low.  In  any  one's  eyes  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  fine  man,  something  more  (to  those 
who  could  see  it)  than  a  merely  handsome  man,  for 
the  curves  of  his  mouth  had  mastery  in  them,  and 
his  eyes  were  full  of  grave  sweetness.  Emily  was 
always  delighted  with  the  somewhat  unusual  meeting 
ill  him  of  personal  majesty,  with  the  good-humoured 
easy  bonJiomic  which  had  caused  his  late  discom- 
fiture.    She  half  turned,  and  looked  up. 

"  How  charming  she  is  !  "  he  lliought,  as  he  looked 
down;  "there  will  be  grace  and  beauty  into  the 
bargain!"  and  he  proceeded,  in  pursuit  of  what  he 
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considered  sincere  and  gentlemanlike,  to  venture  on 
the  dangerous  ground  again,  not  being  aware  how  it 
quaked  under  him. 

The  casual  mention  of  some  acquaintance  who  had 
lately  married  gave  him  the  chance  that  he  thought 
he  wanted.  He  would  be  happy  enough — people 
might  in  general  be  happy  enough,  he  hinted, 
glancing  from  the  particular  instance  to  lay  down 
a  general  proposition — "if  they  did  not  expect  too 
much — if  they  were  less  romantic ;  for  himself,  he 
had  not  the  presumption  to  expect  more  than  a 
sincere  liking — a  cordial  approval — such  as  he  him- 
self could  entertain.  It  was  the  only  feeUng  he  had 
ever  inspired,  or " 

No,  he  did  not  say  felt. 

But  he  presently  alluded  to  his  late  wife,  and  then 
reverting  to  his  former  speech,  said,  "  And  yet  I  was 
happy  with  her !  I  consider  that  I  was  fortunate." 

"  Moderate,"  thought  Emily  ;  "  but  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  say." 

"And,"  he  continued,  "she  has  laid  me  under 
obligations  that  make  it  impossible  for  me  ever 
to  forget  her.  I  feel  the  blessing  of  having  our 
children  about  me.     And — and  also — what  I  owe  to 
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her  on  their  account — I  never  spend  a  day  without 
thinking  of  her." 

"  Poor  Janie  !  "  thought  Emily,  very  much  touched, 
"  she  did  not  deserve  this  tribute.  How  coldly  I 
have  often  heard  her  talk  of  him  ! " 

And  then,  not  without  a  certain  grave  sweetness 
of  manner  that  made  her  heart  ache,  alike  with 
tender  shame  to  think  how  little  her  dead  husband 
had  ever  been  accounted  of,  compared  with  this  now 
possible  future  one,  and  with  such  jealousy  as  one 
may  feel  of  a  dead  wife  who  would  have  cared  as 
little  for  long  remembrance  as  she  had  done  for  living 
affection,  Emily  listened,  while  he  managed  quite 
naturally,  and  by  the  slightest  hints,  to  bring  her 
also  in — her  past  lot  and  opinions.  She  felt,  rather 
than  heard,  the  intention ;  "  and  he  could  not  pre- 
sume to  say,"  he  went  on,  "  he  was  not  sure  whether  a 
man  might  hope  for  a  second  marriage,  which  could 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  first.  Yet  he  thought 
that  in  any  suitable  marriage  there  might  be  enough 
benefit  on  both  sides  to  make  it  almost  equally " 

"  Equally  what?"  Emily  wondered. 

John  was  trying  to  speak  in  a  very  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  merely  laying  down  his  views. 
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*'  Equally  advantageous,"  he  said  at  last ;  and  not 
without  difficulty. 

"  John,"  said  Emily,  rallying  a  little,  and  speaking 
with  the  least  little  touch  of  audacity, — "  John,  you 
are  always  fond  of  advancing  your  abstract  theories. 
Now,  I  should  have  thought  that  if  a  man  had  felt 
any  want  in  his  first  marriage,  he  would  have  tried 
for  something  more  in  a  second,  rather  than  have 
determined  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  had." 

"  Unless  his  reason  assured  him  in  more  sober 
hours  that  he  had  had  all,  and  given  all  that  could 
in  reason  be  expected,"  John  answered.  "  I  did  not 
confess  to  having  felt  any  want,"  he  presently  added. 
"  Call  this,  since  it  pleases  you,  my  abstract  theory." 

And  then  Emily  felt  that  she  too  must  speak ; 
her  dead  husband  deserved  it  of  her  far  more  than  his 
dead  wife  had  ever  done. 

"  I  do  please,"  she  answered  ;  "  this  can  be  only  an 
abstract  theory  to  me.  I  knew  no  want  of  love  in 
my  marriage,  only  a  frequent  self-reproach — to  think 
that  I  was  unworthy,  because  I  could  not  enough 
return  it." 

"  A  most  needless  self-reproach,"  he  answered. 
"  I  venture  to  hope  that  people  should  never  rebuke 
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themselves  because  they  happen  to  be  incapable  of 
romantic  passion,  or  any  of  the  follies  of  youthful 
love." 

"  Intended  to  restore  my  self-esteem.  Shall  I  not 
soon  be  able  to  make  you  feel  differently?"  thought 
Emily.  "  You  still  remember  Ja.nie ;  you  will  never 
let  her  be  disparaged.  I  think  none  the  worse  of  you 
for  that,  my  beloved — my  hope." 

He  was  silent  till  she  glanced  up  at  him  again, 
with  a  sweet  wistfulness,  that  was  rather  frequent 
with  her;  turning  half  round — for  he  stood  at  her 
side,  not  quite  enough  at  his  ease  to  look  continually 
in  her  face — he  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  so 
charming,  so  naive  in  all  her  movements,  and  in  the 
flitting  expressions  of  her  face. 

He  was  pleased,  too,  though  very  much  surprised, 
to  find  that  she  did  not  seem  conscious  of  his  inten- 
tion (a  most  lovely  blush  had  spread  itself  over  her 
face  when  she  sj)oke  of  her  husband),  but  so  far 
from  expecting  what  he  was  just  about  to  say,  she  had 
thrown  him  back  in  his  })rogrcss  more  than  once — she 
did  not  seem  to  be  expecting  anything.  "  And  yet,  I 
have  said  a  good  deal,"  he  reflected  ;  "  I  have  let  her 
know  that  I  expect  to  inspire  no  romantic  love,  and 
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do  not  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  her.  I  come 
forward  admiring,  trusting,  and  preferring  her  to 
any  other  woman ;  though  I  cannot  come  as  a 
lover  to  her  feet."  He  began  to  talk  again.  Emily 
was  a  little  startled  to  find  him  in  a  few  minutes 
alluding  to  his  domestic  discomforts,  and  his  inten- 
tion of  standing  for  the  borough.  He  had  now  a 
little  red  box  in  his  hand,  and  when  she  said, 
"  John,  I  wish  you  would  not  stand  there,"  he  came 
and  sat  nearly  opposite  to  her,  and  showed  her 
what  was  in  it — his  father's  diamond  ring.  She 
remembered  it,  no  doubt;  he  had  just  had  the 
diamond  reset.  Emily  took  out  the  ring,  and  laid 
it  in  her  palm.  "  It  looks  small,"  she  said.  "  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  would  fit  you,  John." 

"  Will  you  let  me  try  if  it  will  fit  you  ? "  he  an- 
swered ;  and,  before  she  had  recovered  from  her 
surprise,  he  had  put  it  on  her  finger. 

There  was  a  very  awkward  pause,  and  then  she 
drew  it  off.  "  You  can  hardly  expect  me,"  she  said, 
and  her  hand  trembled  a  little,  "to  accept  such  a  very 
costly  present."  It  was  not  her  reason  for  returning 
it,  but  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"I  would  not  ask  it,"  he  replied,  "unless  I  could 
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ofifer  you  another.     I  desire  to  make  you  my  wife.     I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  hand." 

"Accept  your  hand  !  What,  now?  directly  ?  to- 
day ? "  she  exclaimed  almost  piteously,  and  tears 
trembled  on  her  eye-lashes. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  repeating  her  words  with 
something  like  ardour.  "  Now,  directly,  to-day.  I 
am  sorely  in  want  of  a  wife,  and  would  fain  take 
you  home  as  soon  as  the  bans  would  let  me. 
Emily?" 

"  Why  you  have  been  taking  all  possible  pains  to 
let  me  know  that  you  do  not  love  me  in  the  least, 
and  that,  as  far  as  you  foresee,  you  do  not  mean  to 
love  me,"  she  answered,  two  great  tears  falling  on 
his  hand  when  he  tried  to  take  hers.  "  John  I  how 
dare  you  ! " 

She  was  not  naturally  passionate,  but  startled  now 
into  this  passionate  appeal,  she  snatched  away  her 
hand,  rose  in  haste,  and  drew  back  from  him  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  heaving  bosom ;  but  all  too 
soon  the  short  relief  she  had  fuuntl  in  anger  was 
(juenched  in  tears  that  she  did  not  try  to  check. 
She  stood  and  wept,  and  he,  very  pale  and  very 
much  discomfited,  sat  before  her  in  his  place. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  presently  said,  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  what  this  really  meant.  "  I  beg — I 
entreat  your  pardon.  I  scarcely  thought — forgive  my 
saying  it — I  scarcely  thought,  considering  our  past — 
and — and — my  position,  as  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  that  you  would  have  consented  to  any  wooing 
in  the  girl  and  boy  fashion.  You  make  me  wish,  for 
once  in  my  life — yes,  very  heartily  wish,  that  I  had 
been  less  direct,  less  candid,"  he  added  rather 
bitterly.  "  I  thought " — here  Emily  heard  him  call 
himself  a  fool  — "  1  thought  you  would  approve 
it." 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  with  a  great  sobbing  sigh. 
Oh,  there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  say ;  she  could 
not  entreat  him  now  to  let  her  teach  him  to  love  her. 
She  felt,  with  a  sinking  heart,  that  if  he  took  her 
words  for  a  refusal,  and  by  no  means  a  gentle  one,  it 
could  not  be  wondered  at. 

Presently  he  said,  still  looking  amazed  and  pale, 
for  he  was  utterly  unused  to  a  woman's  tears,  and  as 
much  agitated  now  in  a  man's  fashion  as  she  was  in 
hers, 

"  If  I  have  spoken  earlier  in  your  widowhood  than 
you  approve,  and  it  displeases  you,  1  hope  you  will 
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believe  that  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as  a  wife 
to  be  admired  above  any  that  I  ever  knew." 

"  My  husband  loved  me,"  she  answered,  drying 
her  eyes,  now  almost  calmly.  She  could  not  say 
she  was  displeased  on  his  account,  and  when  she 
looked  up  she  saw  that  John  Mortimer  had  his  hat 
in  his  hand.     Their  interview  was  nearly  over. 

"  I  cannot  lose  you  as  a  friend,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  faltered. 

"  Oh  no  ;  no,  dear  John." 

"  And  my  children  are  so  fond  of  you." 

"  I  love  them;  I  always  shall." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  doubtful  whether 
to  hold  out  his  hand.  "  Forget  this,  Emily,  and  let 
things  be  as  they  have  been  heretofore  between  us." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  and  stooped  to  kiss  it,  and 
was  gone. 

She  stood  quite  still  listening,  and  yet  listening, 
till  all  possible  chance  was  over  of  catching  any 
longer  the  sound  of  his  steps.  No  more  tears  ;  only 
a  great  aching  emptiness.  The  unhoped-for  chance 
had  been  hers,  and  she  had  lost  it  knowingly.  What 
else  could  she  have  done  ? 
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She  scarcely  knew  how  long  she  remained  motion- 
less. A  world  and  a  lifetime  of  agitation,  and  thought. 
and  passionate  yearning  seemed  to  stand  between 
her  and  that  brief  interview,  before,  casting  her  eyes 
on  the  little  velvet-covered  table  across  which  he 
had  leaned  to  put  it  on  her  hand,  she  saw  the 
splendid  ring ;  sunbeams  had  found  it  out,  and  were 
playing  on  the  diamond ;  he  had  forgotten  it,  and 
left  it  behind  him,  and  there  was  the  case  on  the 
floor.     It  seemed  to  be  almost  a  respite. 

"  We  are  to  dine  with  Giles  and  Dorothea  to-day, 
and  meet  him.  This  morning's  work,  then,  is  not 
irretrievable.  I  can  speak  now  to  Dorothea,  tell  her 
what  has  occurred,  and  she  will  see  that  I  have  oppor- 
tunity to  return  him  this — and — and  things  may  end 
in  his  loving  me  a  little,  after  all.  Oh,  if  they 
could — if,  indeed,  he  had  not  told  me  he  did  not. 
He  did  not  look  in  the  least  angry, — only  surprised 
and  vexed  when  I  rejected  him.  He  cares  so  little 
about  me." 

She  took  up  the  ring,  and  in  course  of  time 
went  with  her  old  aunt  to  dine  at  her  brother's 
house.  She  knew  John  was  aware  that  he  was  to 
meet  her ;  she  was  therefore  deeply  disturbed,  though 
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jierhaps    she   had    no   right   to   be   surprised    when 
Dorothea  said — 

"  We  are  so  much  disappointed  John  Mortimer 
has  sent  this  note  to  excuse  himself  from  coming 
back  to  dinner  to-day — or,  indeed,  coming  here  at 
all  to-night.  He  has  to  go  out,  it  seems,  for  two  or 
three  days." 

"  Ay,"  said  Miss  Christie,  "  that's  very  awkward 
for  him."  Miss  Christie  had  built  certain  hopes 
upon  that  morning's  visit.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  she 
continued,  "that  John  Mortimer's  affairs  give  him 
twice  as  much  trouble  as  they  used  to  do." 

Kmily  was  silent ;  she  felt  that  this  was  not  let- 
ting things  be  as  they  had  been  heretofore.  She  took 
\\\>  the  note.  He  did  not  affirm  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  out.  Even  if  he  was,  what  should  she  do  now  } 
She  was  left  in  custody  of  the  ring,  and  could  neither 
see  him  nor  write  to  him. 

"  On  Sunday  I  shall  see  him.  I  shall  have  his 
hand  for  a  moment ;  1  shall  give  him  this,  alter 
morning  service." 

But,  no.  Sunday  came  ;  the  Mortimers  were  at 
cluirch,  but  not  their  father.  "  leather  had  walked 
over  to   that    little    chapel-of-ease  beyond   Wigfield, 
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that  Grand  gave  the  money  to  build,"  they  said. 
"  He  took  Johnnie  with  him  to  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara,  "  and  he  promised  next 
Sunday  to  take  me." 

"  He  will  not  meet  me,"  thought  Emily. 

She  waited  another  week,  hoping  she  might  meet 
him  accidentally  ;  hoping  he  might  come  to  her ; 
hoping  and  fearing  she  hardly  knew  what.  But  still 
John  Mortimer  made  no  sign,  and  she  could  not 
decide  to  write  to  him  ;  every  day  that  she  retained 
the  ring  made  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  return  it, 
without  breaking  so  the  slender  thread  that  seemed 
to  hold  her  to  him  still.  There  was  no  promise  in 
it  of  any  future  communication  at  all. 

In  the  meantime  curiosity,  having  been  once  ex- 
cited about  John  Mortimer  and  his  concerns,  kept 
open  eyes  on  him  still,  and  soon  the  air  was  full 
of  rumours  which  reached  all  ears  but  those  of  the 
two  people  most  concerned.  A  likely  thing,  if 
there  is  the  smallest  evidence  in  the  world  for  it, 
can  easily  get  headway  if  nobody  in  authority  can 
contradict  it. 

All  Wigfield  said  that  Mr.  ISIortimer  had  "  pro- 
posed" to  Mrs.  Walker,  and  she  had  refused  him. 
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Brandon  heard  it  with  amazement,  but  could  say- 
nothing  ;  Miss  Christie  heard  it  with  yet  more ;  but 
she,  too,  held  her  peace. 

Johnnie  Mortimer  heard  it,  made  furtive  obser- 
vations on  his  father,  was  pleased  to  think  that  he 
was  dull,  restless,  pale — remembered  his  own  letter  to 
his  sisters,  and  considered  himself  to  be  partly  to 
blame.  Then  the  twins  heard  it,  took  counsel  with 
Johnnie,  believed  it  also,  were  full  of  ruth  and 
shame.  "  So  dear  papa  loved  Mrs.  Walker,  and 
she  would  not  marry  him.  There  could  only  be  one 
reason ;  she  knew  she  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
rebellion  and  rudeness  and  unkindness  from  them. 
No,  papa  was  not  at  all  like  himself;  he  often  sighed, 
and  he  looked  as  if  his  head  ached.  They  had  seen 
in  the  paper  that  he  had  lost  a  quantity  of  money 
by  some  shares  and  things ;  but  they  didn't  think  he 
cared  about  that,  for  he  gave  them  a  sovereign  the 
next  day  to  buy  a  birthday  present  for  Janie.  Father 
must  not  be  made  miserable  on  their  account.  What 
had  they  better  do?" 

Emily,  in  the  meantime,  felt  her  heart  faint ; 
this  new  trouble  going  down  to  the  deepest  part 
of  her   heart,  woke    up   and  raised   again   the  half- 
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appeased  want  and  sorrow.  Again  she  dreamed  that 
she  was  folding  her  Httle  child  in  her  arms,  and  woke 
to  find  them  empty.  She  could  not  stand  against 
this,  and  decided,  in  sheer  desperation,  to  quit  the 
field.  She  would  go  on  the  Continent  to  Justina; 
rest  and  change  would  help  her,  and  she  would  send 
back  the  ring,  when  all  was  arranged,  by  Aunt 
Christie. 

She  was  still  at  her  desk,  having  at  last  managed 
to  write  the  note. 

She  was  to  start  the  next  morning.  Miss  Christie 
was  then  on  her  way  to  John  Mortimer  with  the  ring, 
and  tired  with  her  own  trouble  and  indecision,  she 
was  resting  in  a  careless  attitude  when  she  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

*'  That  tiresome  boy  again,"  she  disrespectfully  mur- 
mured, rousing  up  a  little,  and  a  half  smile  stealing 
out.  "  What  am  I  to  do  with  him  ?  "  She  thought  it 
was  the  new  curate.  "  Why,  Johnnie,  is  that  you  ?  " 
she  exclaimed  as  Johnnie  Mortimer  produced  himself 
in  all  his  youthful  awkwardness,  and  advanced,  look- 
ing a  good  deal  abashed. 

Johnnie  replied  that  it  was  a  half-holiday,  and  so 
he  thought  he  would  come  and  call. 
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Emily  said  she  was  glad  to  see  him ;  indeed, 
she  felt  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  anything  that 
belonged  to  John. 

"  I  thought  I  should  like  to — to — in  short,  to  come 
and  call,"  repeated  Johnnie,  and  he  looked  rather 
earnestly  at  his  gloves,  perhaps  by  way  of  occupa- 
tion. They  were  such  as  a  Harrow  boy  seldom  wears, 
excepting  on  "  speech  day " — pale  lilac.  As  a  rule 
Johnnie  scorned  gloves.  Emily  observed  that  he 
was  dressed  with  perfect  propriety — like  a  gentleman, 
in  fact ;  his  hair  brushed,  his  tie  neat,  his  whole 
outer  boy  clean,  and  got  up  regardless  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

"Well,  you  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time,  dear  boy,"  said  Emily,  wondering  what  vagary 
he  was  indulging  now,  "  for  I  have  just  got  a 
present  of  a  case  of  shells  and  birds  from  Ceylon, 
and  you  shall  help  nie  to  unpack  and  arrange 
them,  if  you  like." 

"  1  should  like  to  do  anything  you  please,"  said 
Johnnie  with  alacrity.  "  That's  what  I  meant,  that's 
what  I  came  to  say."  Thereui)on  he  smoothed  the 
nap  on  his  "chimneypot"  hat,  and  blushed  furiously. 

The  case  was   set  upon    the  floor,  on  a  piece  of 
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matting  ;  it  had  already  been  opened,  and  was 
filling  the  room  with  a  smell  of  sandal-wood  and 
camphor. 

Emily  had  risen,  and  when  she  paused,  arrested 
by  surprise  at  the  oddness  of  this  speech,  he  added, 
taking  to  his  lisp  again,  as  if  from  sheer  embar- 
rassment, "  Thome  fellows  are  a  great  deal  worse 
than  they  theem.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that ;  I  mean 
thome  fellows  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
theem." 

"  Now,  Johnnie,"  said  Emily,  laughing,  and  remem- 
bering a  late  visit  of  apology,  "  if  any  piece  of  mis- 
chief has  got  the  better  of  you,  and  your  father  has 
sent  you  to  say  you  are  sorry  for  it,  I'll  forgive  you 
beforehand  !  What  is  it  ?  Have  you  been  rooting 
up  my  fences,  or  flooding  my  paddock  ?" 

"  It's  a  great  deal  worth  than  that,"  answered 
Johnnie,  who  by  this  time  was  kneeling  beside  the 
case,  hauling  out  the  birds  and  shells  with  more 
vigour  than  dexterity. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  gunpowder,  I  hope,"  said 
Emily  with  her  usual  insouciance. 

"  There  are  the  girls ;  I  hear  them  coming  in  the 
carriage,"  exclaimed  Johnnie  by  way  of  answer,  while 
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Emily  was  placing  the  shells  on  a  table.  "  No,  father 
didn't  send  me  ;  he  doesn't  know." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  she  repeated,  feeling  more  at 
liberty  to  investigate  the  matter,  now  she  had  been 
expressly  told  that  John  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

On  this,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply,  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  very  red  and  indignant,  "  I  told 
them  it  was  no  use  at  all  my  coming,  and  now  you 
see  it  isn't.  They  thaid  they  wouldn't  come  unless- 
I  did.  If  you  thought  I  should  be  rude,  you  might 
make  me  stop  at  school  all  the  holidays,  or  at  old 
Tikey's  ;  I  shouldn't  thay  a  word." 

Emily's  hand  was  on  the  boy's  shoulder  as  he  knelt 
before  the  case.  Surely  she  understood  what  he 
meant;  but  if  so,  where  could  he  possibly  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  he  seemed  to  possess? 
And  even  then  he  was  the  last  jierson  from  whom 
she  could  have  expected  this  blunt,  embarrassed, 
promise  of  fealty. 

The  girls  entered,  and  the  two  little  ones.  Emily 
met  them,  and  wliile  she  gave  each  a  kiss,  Johnnie 
started  up,  and  with  a  great  war-wlioop  of  defiance 
to  his  sisters,  burst  through  the  open  window,  and 
blushing  hotly  fled  away. 
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Much  the  same  thing  over  again.  The  girls  were 
all  in  their  best ;  they  generally  loved  to  parade  the 
crofts  and  gardens  clad  in  brown  holland  and  shaded 
by  flapping  hats.  The  children  scorned  gloves  and 
all  fine  clothes  as  much  as  they  did  the  carriage  ; 
and  here  they  were — little  Hugh  in  his  velvet  suit, 
looking  so  fair  and  bright-haired ;  Anastasia  dressed 
out  in  ribbons,  and  with  a  very  large  bouquet  of 
hothouse  flowers  in  her  hand.  The  girls  pushed  her 
forward. 

"  It's  for  you,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  and  isn't  it 
a  grand  one  !  And  my  love,  and  we're  come  to 
call." 

"  Thank  you,  my  sweet,"  said  Emily,  accepting  the 
bouquet,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  beauty  ! "  She  was 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  her  young  guests  were  all 
standing  before  her.  She  observed  that  little  Hugh 
looked  very  sulky  indeed.  "  It's  extremely  unfair," 
he  presently  burst  out,  "  they  made  Swan  cut  the 
best  flowers  in  the  houses,  and  they  gave  them  all 
to  Nancy  to  give,  and  I  haven't  got  nofie.'" 

Barbara  whispered  to  him,  trying  to  soothe  his 
outraged  feelings,  but  he  kept  her  off  with  his 
elbow  till  Emily  drew  him  near,  and  observed  that 
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it  was  not  her  birthday,  and  therefore  that  one 
present  was  surely  enough. 

Barbara  repHed  that  Hughie  had  brought  a  present, 
but  he  was  very  cross  because  it  was  not  so  pretty 
as  Anastasia's. 

"  Yes,  I've  brought  this,"  said  Hugh,  his  counte- 
nance clearing  a  little  as  he  opened  his  small  gloved 
hand,  and  disclosed  a  very  bright  five-shilling  piece. 
"  It's  not  so  pretty,  though,  as  Nannie's." 

"But  it  will  last  much  longer,' said  Emily;  "and 
so  you  meant  this  for  me,  my  sweet  man.  I'll  take 
care  of  it  for  you,  and  look  at  it  sometimes  till  you 
want  to  spend  it  ;  that  will  be  a  very  nice  present 
for  me,  and  then  you  can  have  it  back." 

"  Papa  gave  it  him,"  said  Anastasia ;  "  it's  a  new 
one.    And  may  we  go  now  and  look  at  our  gardens  ?  " 

Hugh  appeared  to  be  cogitating  over  Emily's  ])ro- 
posal ;  his  little  grave  face  was  the  image  of  his 
father's.  "  You  may  if  Mrs.  Nemily  says  so,"  an- 
swered Gladys.  "  You  always  want  to  do  what  Mrs. 
Nemily  pleases,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  sprite,  dancing  round  the  room  ; 
and  off  they  set  into  the  garden. 

"  And  so  do  we  all,"  said  Barbara. 
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Gladys  was  sitting  at  Emily's  feet  now,  and  had 
a  little  covered  basket  in  her  hand,  which  rustled  as 
if  it  contained  some  living  thing. 

"  Janie  and  Bertie  don't  know — none  of  the  little 
ones  know,"  said  Barbara ;  "  we  thought  we  had 
better  not  tell  them." 

Emily  did  not  ask  what  they  meant ;  she  thought 
she  knew.  It  could  make  no  difiference  now,  yet  it 
was  inexpressibly  sweet  and  consoling  to  her. 

"  We  only  said  we  were  coming  to  call,  and  when 
Janie  saw  the  bouquet  she  said  she  should  send  you 
a  present  too."  Thereupon  the  basket  was  opened, 
and  a  small  white  kitten  was  placed  on  Emily's  knee. 

There  seemed  no  part  for  her  to  play,  but  to  be 
passive ;  she  could  not  let  them  misunderstand  ;  she 
knew  John  had  not  sent  them.  "We  should  be 
so  glad  if  you  came,"  whispered  the  one  who  held 
her  hand.  "  Oh,  Janie,''  thought  Emily,  '*  if  you 
could  only  see  your  children  now  ! " 

"  And  when  Johnnie  wrote  that,  he  didn't  know  it 
was  you,"  pleaded  the  other. 

"  My  darlings  ! "  said  Emily,  "  you  must  not  say 
any  more ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  answer  but  that 
I  love  you  all  very,  very  much  indeed." 
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"  But  we  want  you  to  love  father  too." 
Unheard-of  liberty  !  Emily  had  no  answer  ready  ; 
but  now,  as  she  had  wondered  what  their  mother 
would  have  felt,  she  wondered  what  John  would  have 
felt  at  this  utter  misunderstanding,  this  taking  for 
granted  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  did  not  love 
him.  A  sensitive  blush  spread  itself  over  her  face. 
"  Your  father  would  not  be  pleased,  my  dears," 
she  answered  lovingly  but  firmly,  "  at  your  saying 
any  more  ;  he  would  think  (though  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  mean  it)  that  you  were  taking  a  great  liberty." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    CHAPTER    OF   TROUBLES. 

"She's  daft  to  refuse  the  laird  of  Corkpon." 

Scotch  Ballad. 

A  ND  now  John  Mortimer  had  again  possession 
of  his  ring.  Emily  had  sent  it,  together  with  a 
little  book  that  she  had  borrowed  some  time  pre- 
viously, and  the  whole  was  so  done  up  in  stiff  paper 
that  Miss  Christie  Grant  supposed  herself  to  be  re- 
turning the  book  only. 

"  So  you  gave  it  to  John,  auntie,"  said  Emily, 
when  Miss  Christie  came  back,  "  and  told  him  I 
was  going  out,  and  he  read  the  note?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Christie  curtly. 

"Is  he  looking  well?"  asked  ;Eraily  with  a  faint 
attempt  at  the  tone  of  ordinary  interest. 

"  I  should  say  not  at  all  ■  it  would  be  queer  if  he 
was." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Christie?" 
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Miss  Christie  Grant  paused.  Confidence  had  not 
been  reposed  in  her;  to  have  surprised  Emily  into 
it  would  have  given  her  no  j)leasure ;  it  would  have 
left  her  always  suspicious  that  her  niece  would  have 
withheld  it  if  she  could  ;  besides,  this  rumour  might 
after  all  be  untrue.  She  answered,  "  Because,  for  one 
thing,  he  has  had  great,  at  least  considerable,  losses." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Emily. 

"  But  he  aye  reposed  great  confidence  in  me,  as  a 
friend  should." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  so  I  would  have  asked  him  several  questions 
if  I  had  known  how  to  express  myself;  but  bonds  and 
debentures,  and,  above  all,  preference  stock,  were  aye 
great  stumbling-blocks  to  my  understanding.  Men 
have  a  way  of  despising  a  woman's  notions  of  business 
matters  ;  so  1  contented  my^>elf  with  asking  if  it  was 
true  that  he  was  arranging  to  take  a  partner,  and 
whether  he  would  have  to  make  any  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  eftect  this  ?  He  said  'Yes;'  but  I've 
been  just  thinking  he  meant  that  in  confidence." 
"  You  shouldn't  tell  it  to  me  then." 

"  And  then  he  told  me  (1  don't  know  whether  that 
was  in  confidence  or  not),  but " 
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"But  what?" 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  have  any  reservations  with 
my  own  niece's  child,  that  was  always  my  favourite, 
any  more  than  I  suppose  ye  would  have  any  with 
me." 

Miss  Christie  here  seemed  to  expect  an  answer, 
and  waited  long  enough  for  Emily  to  make  one,  if 
she  was  so  minded ;  but  as  Emily  remained  silent,  she 
presently  went  on. 

"  I  nude  the  observation  that  I  had  heard  he 
meant  to  sell  his  late  father's  house;  but  lest  he 
should  think  I  attached  too  much  importance  to  his 
losses,  I  just  added  that  I  knew  his  children  were 
very  well  provided  for  under  the  will.  He  said 
'  Yes.'  " 

"And  that  was  all?  "  asked  'Emily,  amused  at  the 
amount  of  John's  confidence,  and  pleased  to  find 
that  nothing  but  business  had  been  talked  of. 

"  Yes,  that  was  all — so  far  as  I  know  there  was 
nothing  more  to  tell ;  so  I  just  said  before  I  came 
away  that  I  was  well  aware  my  knowledge  of  banking 
was  but  slender,  which  was  reason  enough  for  my  not 
offering  any  advice.  Well,  if  anybody  had  told  me 
ye   could    laugh    because    John    Mortimer  was   less 

VOL.    III.  H 
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prosperous  than  formerly,  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it ! " 

Emily  made  haste  to  look  grave  again.  It  was  no 
secret  at  all  that  John  Mortimer  meant  to  take  a 
partner;  and  as  to  his  losses,  she  did  not  suppose 
they  would  affect  his  comfort  much. 

Johnnie  Mortimer,  however,  on  hearing  of  them 
was  roused  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  his 
father,  and  as  a  practical  proof  that  he  and  his  sisters 
were  willing  to  do  what  they  could,  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  give  up  half  their  weekly  allowance 
of  pocket-money.  The  twins  assented  with  filial 
fervour,  and  Johnnie  explained  their  views  to  his 
father,  proposing  that  his  own  pony  should  be  sold, 
and  the  money  flung  into  the  gap. 

John  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  an  arbour  near  the 
house  when  his  heir  unfolded  to  him  these  plans  for 
retrenchment.  He  was  surprised.  The  boy  was  so 
big,  so  clever  witli  his  lessons,  and  possessed  so  keen 
a  sense  of  humour  that  sometimes  the  father  forgot 
his  actual  age,  and  forgot  that  he  was  still  simple  in 
many  respects,  and  more  childlike  than  some  other 
youths. 

He  did  not  instantly  answer  nor  laugh  (for  Johnnie 
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was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  ridicule  from  him) ;  but 
after  a  pause,  as  if  for  thought,  he  assured  his  son  that 
he  was  not  in  any  want  of  money,  and  that  therefore 
these  plans,  he  was  happy  to  say,  were  not  necessary. 
*'  As  you  are  old  enough  now,"  he  added,  "  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  my  affairs,  I  shall  occasion- 
ally talk  to  you  about  them." 

Johnnie,  shoving  his  head  hard  against  his  father's 
shoulder,  gave  him  an  awkward  hug.  "  You  might 
depend  on  my  never  telling  anybody,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  my  boy.  Your  dear  grand- 
father, a  few  months  before  his  death,  gave  his  name 
to  an  enterprise  which,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  pro- 
mise well.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  lost 
by  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Johnnie,  and  again  he  reflected  that, 
though  not  necessary,  it  would  be  only  right  and 
noble  in  him  to  give  up  his  pony. 

"  But  I  dare  say  you  think  that  I  and  mine  have 
always  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  and 
of  some  luxuries." 

"  Oh,  yes,  father." 

"  Then  if  I  tell  you  that  I  intend  to  continue  living 
exactly  in  my  present  style,  and   that  I  expect  to  be 
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always  entitled  to  do  so,  you  need  perhaps  hardly 
concern  yourself  to  inquire  how  much  I  may  hitherto 
have  lived  within  my  income." 

Johnnie,  who,  quite  unknown  to  himself,  had  just 
sustained  the  loss  of  many  thousands  hitherto  placed 
to  his  name,  replied  with  supreme  indifference  that 
he  hoped  he  was  not  such  a  muff  as  to  care  about 
money  that  his  father  did  not  care  about  himself,  and 
did  not  want.     Whereupon  John  proceeded, — 

"  It  is  my  wish,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I 
hoi^e  that  I  shall  be  able,  to  retire." 

"  Oh,"  said  Johnnie  again,  and  he  surprised  his 
father  to  the  point  of  making  him  refrain  from  any 
further  communication,  by  adding,  "And  then  you'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  rummage  among  those  old 
Turanian  verbs  and  things.     But,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy." 

John  looked  down  into  the  clear  eyes  of  the  great, 
awkward,  swarthy  fellow,  expecting  the  question, 
"Will  this  make  much  diflercnce  to  my  future  pros- 
l)ects?"  But,  no,  what  he  said  was,  "  I  should  like 
to  have  a  go  at  them  too.  And  you  said  you  would 
teach  me  Sanscrit,  if  ever  you  had  leisure." 

"So  I  did,"  said  John,  "and  so  I  will." 
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To  his  own  mind  these  buried  roots,  counted  by 
the  world  so  dry,  proved,  as  it  were,  appetising  and 
attractive  food.  How,  then,  should  he  be  otherwise 
than  pleased  that  his  son  should  take  delight  in  the 
thought  of  helping  him  to  rake  them  up,  and  argning 
with  him  over  "the  ninth  meaning  of  a  particle?' 
"The  boy  will  learn  to  love  money  (juite  soon 
enough,"  he  thought. 

Johnnie  then  went  his  way.  It  was  Saturday  after- 
noon; he  told  his  sisters  that  "  it  was  all  right,"  and 
thereupon  resolving  no  longer  to  deny  themselves  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  life,  they  sent  little  Bertram  into 
the  town  for  eighteenpennyworth  of  "  rock." 

"Where's  the  change?"  he  inquired,  with  the 
magisterial  dignity  belonging  to  his  race,  when  his 
little  brother  came  home. 

Bertram  replied  with  all  humility  that  he  had  only 
been  tossing  up  the  fourpenny  piece  a  few  times  for 
fun,  when  it  fell  into  the  ditch.  He  couldn't  help  it ; 
he  was  very  sorry. 

'^  Soufflez  the  fourpenny  piece,"  said  Johnnie  in  a 
burst  of  reckless  extravagance ;  "  I  forgive  you  this 
once.     Produce  the  stuff." 

He   felt  a  lordly  contempt  for  money  just   then ; 
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perhaps  it  was  wrong,  but  prosperity  was  spoiling  him. 
He  was  to  retain  his  pony,  and  this  amiable  beast 
was  dear  to  him. 

In  the  meantine  Valentine,  established  at  Mel- 
combe,  liad  been  enjoying  the  sweetness  of  a  no  less 
real  prosperity. 

From  that  moment,  when  the  ghost  story  had  melted 
into  mist,  he  had  flung  aside  all  those  uneasy  doubts 
which  had  disturbed  his  first  weeks  of  possession. 

He  soon  surrounded  himself  with  the  luxury  that 
was  so  congenial  to  him.  All  the  neighbourhood 
called  on  him,  and  his  naturally  sociable  temper, 
amiable,  domestic  ways,  and  good  position  enabled 
him,  with  hardly  any  effort,  to  be  always  among  a 
posse  of  people  who  suited  him  perfectly. 

There  were  more  ladies  than  young  men  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Valentine  was  intimate  with  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  former  before  he  had  been  among  them 
three  weeks.  He  experienced  the  delights  of  femi- 
nine flattery,  a  thing  almost  new  to  him.  Who  so 
likely  to  receive  it?  He  was  eligible,  he  was  hand- 
some, and  he  was  always  in  a  good  humour,  for  the 
place  and  tlie  life  pleased  him,  and  all  things  smiled. 

In  a  round  of  country  gaieties,  in  which  picnics 
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and  archery  parties  bore  a  far  larger  proportion  than 
any  young  man  would  have  cared  for  who  was  less 
devoted  to  the  other  sex,  Valentine  passed  much  of 
his  time,  laughing  and  making  laugh  wherever  he 
went.  His  jokes  were  bandied  about  from  house  to 
house,  till  he  felt  the  drawback  in  passing  for  a  wit. 
He  was  expected  to  be  always  funny. 

But  a  Httle  real  fun  goes  a  long  way  in  a  dull  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  had  learned  just  so  much  caution 
from  his  early  escapade  as  to  be  willing  to  hail  any 
view  concerning  himself  that  might  be  a  corrective 
of  the  more  true  and  likely  one  that  he  loved  to  flirt. 

He  was  quite  determined,  as  he  thought,  not  to  get 
into  another  scrape,  and  perhaps  a  very  decided  in- 
tention to  make,  in  the  end,  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, may  have  grown  out  of  the  fancy  that  his 
romance  in  life  was  over. 

If  he  thought  so,  it  was  in  no  very  consistent 
fashion,  for  he  was  always  the  slave  (for  the  day)  of 
the  prettiest  girl  in  every  party  he  went  to. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  John  Mortimer  received 
his  son's  proposal  for  retrenchment;  on  the  Wednes- 
day succeeding  it  Valentine,  sitting  at  breakfast  at 
Melcombe,   opened    the   following    letter,   and   was 
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amused  by  the  old-fashioned  formality  of  its  opening 
sentence : — 

"  Wigfield,  June  15th,  18—. 

"  My  dear  Nephew, — It  is  not  often  that  I  take 
up  my  pen  to  address  you,  for  I  know  there  is  little 
need,  as  my  niece  Emily  writes  weekly.  Frequently 
have  I  wondered  what  she  could  find  to  write  for ; 
indeed,  it  was  not  the  way  in  my  youth  for  people  to 
waste  so  much  time  saying  little  or  nothing — which 
is  not  my  case  at  the  present  time,  for  your  sister 
being  gone  on  the  Continent,  it  devolves  upon  me, 
that  is  not  used  to  long  statements,  to  let  ye  know, 
what  ye  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear.  I  only  hope  it 
may  be  no  worse  before  it  is  over. 

**  Matthew,  the  coachman,  came  running  over  to 
me  on  Monday  morning  last,  and  said  would  I  come 
to  the  house,  for  the  servants  did  not  know  what  to 
be  at,  and  told  me  that  Johnnie,  who  had  been  to 
go  back  to  Harrow  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  had 
got  leave  to  drive  the  phaeton  to  the  Junction  with 
the  four  girls  in  it,  and  Bertram,  who,  by  ill  luck — if 
I  may  use  such  a  word  (meaning  no  irreverence) — of 
this  dispensation  of  Providence,  had  not  gone  back 
to  Mr.  Tikey's  that  morning.     So  far  as  I  can  make 
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out,  he  thought  he  should  be  late,  and  so  he  turned 
those   two    spirited    young   horses  down    that  steep 
sandy  lane  by  the  wood,  to  cut  off  a  comer;   and 
whether  the  woodman's  children  ran  out  and  fright- 
ened them,  or  whether  he  was  shouting  and  whoop- 
ing himself,   poor  laddie— for  I  heard  something  of 
both — but  Barbara  was  just  sobbing  her  heart  away 
when  she  told  it,  and  he  aye  raised  the  echoes  wher- 
ever he  went ;  but  the  horses  set  off,  running  away, 
tearing  down  that  rough  road.     Johnnie  shouted  to 
them  all  to  sit  still,  and  so  they  did,  though  they  were 
almost  jolted  out ;  and  if  they  had  been  let  alone, 
there  might  have  been  no   accident;   but  two  men 
sprung  out  of  a  hedge  and  tried  to  stop  them,  and 
they  turned  on  to  the  common,  and  sped  away  like 
the  wind  towards  home,  till  they  came  to  the  sand 
bank  by  the  small  inn,  the  Loving  Cup,  and  there 
they  upset  the  carriage,  and  when  the  two  men  got  up 
to  it  Johnnie  and  all  of  them  were  tossed  out,  and'the 
carriage  was  almost  kicked  to  pieces  by  the  horse  that 
was  not  down. 

"  This  is  a  long  tale,  Valentine,  and  I  seem  to  have 
hardly  begun  it.  I  must  take  another  sheet  of  paper. 
When  I  got  to  the  house,  you  never  saw  such  a  scene. 
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Johnnie  had  been  brought  in  quite  stunned,  and  his 
face  greatly  bruised.  There  were  two  doctors  already^ 
with  them.  Bertram  had  got  a  broken  arm  ;  he  was 
calUng  out,  poor  little  fellow,  and  Nancy  was  severely 
hurt,  but  I  was  grieved  to  see  her  so  (juiet.  Gladys 
seemed  at  first  to  be  only  bruised  and  limping ;  but 
she  and  Barbara  were  faint  and  sick  with  fright. 
Janie  was  not  present ;  she  had  been  carried  into  the 
inn  ;  but  I  may  as  well  tell  ye  that  in  her  case 
no  bones  were  broken,  poor  lamb.  She  is  doing 
very  well,  and  in  a  day  or  two  is  to  be  brought 
home. 

"It  was  a  very  affecting  scene,  as  ye  may  suppose, 
and  my  first  words  were,  '  Who  is  to  tell  this  to  Mr. 
INIortimer?'  They  said  your  brother  has  already  gone 
to  fetch  him  and  prepare  him.  Well,  I  knew  every- 
thing that  was  in  the  house,  and  where  it  was  kept ; 
so  I'm  thankful  to  think  I  was  of  use,  and  could  help 
the  new  governess  and  the  strange  servants. 

"  Dorothea  and  Mrs.  Henfrey  soon  came  in,  and 
by  the  time  John  arrived  all  the  invalids  had  been 
carried  up-stairs,  and  Johnnie  had  begun  to  show 
signs  of  consciousness. 

"John  was   as    white   as    chalk.      He  was   rather 
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Strange  at  first ;  he  said  in  a  commanding,  peremptory 
way,  that  he  wouldn't  be  spoken  to ;  he  wouldn't 
hear  a  word;  he  was  not  ready.  Everybody  stood 
round,  till  Dorothea  disobeyed  him ;  she  said,  '  They 
are  all  living,  dear  Mr,  Mortimer;'  and  then  Giles 
got  him  to  sit  down,  and  they  gave  him  some  water 
to  drink. 

"  He  then  noticed  Dr.  Limpsy,  who  had  come 
down,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  were  in  danger,  and 
the  doctor  said  yes — one.  So  he  said  he  prayed  God 
it  was  not  his  eldest  son  ;  he  could  bear  anything  but 
that.  And  yet  when  the  doctor  said  he  had  every 
hope  that  Johnnie  would  do  well,  but  he  had  great 
fears  for  the  little  Anastasia,  he  burst  into  tears,  poor 
man,  and  said  that  of  all  his  children  she  would  be 
the  hardest  to  spare.  But  I  need  not  tell  ye  we  did 
not  remind  him  of  the  inconsistency,  and  were  glad 
to  think  he  was  not  to  lose  the  one  he  set  his  heart 
most  upon.  And  after  that  he  was  perfectly  himself 
and  more  composed  than  anybody,  which  is  a  wonder, 
for  such  a  catalogue  of  broken  bones  and  sprains  and 
contusions  as  came  to  light  as  the  doctors  examined 
further,  was  enough  to  disturb  anybody's  courage. 
Giles  sat  up  with  Johnnie  all  night ;  indeed  nobody 
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went  to  bed.  John  was  by  Nancy,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing they  spoke  hopefully  of  her.  Johnnie's  first  words 
were  about  his  father;  he  couldn't  bear  his  father 
near  him,  because  now  and  then  he  was  surprised  into 
shouting  out  with  pain,  and  he  wouldn't  have  John 
distressed  with  his  noise.  He  was  nothing  like  so 
well  as  we  had  hoped  this  morning;  but  still  the 
doctors  say  there  is  no  danger.  He  got  a  kick  from 
the  horse  when  he  was  down,  and  he  thinks  he  fainted 
with  the  pain.  When  John  came  down  to  get  a  little 
breakfast  he  was  very  much  cheered  to  have  a  better 
account  than  he  had  expected  of  Nancy,  and  he  made 
the  remark  that  ye  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this  ; 
so  I  said  I  would  write,  which  I  am  doing,  sitting 
beside  little  Bertram,  who  is  asleep. — I  am 
"  Your  mother's  affectionate  aunt, 

and  always  affectionately  yours, 

"  Christian  Grant." 

Valentine  read  the  letter,  and  thought  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  two  or  three  picnic  parties  that  he  had 
on  hand,  he  would  have  gone  down  to  his  old  home, 
to  see  whether  he  could  be  of  use  to  John  Mortimer 
He  wrote  to  him,  and  resolved  to  wait  a  day  or  two; 
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but  he  heard  nothing  till  after  the  succeeding 
Sunday;  then  a  telegram  came  from  Emily: — "Two 
of  John's  children  are  extremely  ill.  I  think  your 
presence  might  be  useful." 

Emily  had  come  home  then, 

Valentine  set  forth  at  once,  and  reached  John 
Mortimer's  house  in  the  afternoon.  A  doctor's  car- 
riage stood  at  the  door ;  a  strange  lady — evidently  a 
nurse — passed  through  the  hall ;  people  were  quietly 
moving  about,  but  they  seemed  too  anxious,  and  too 
much  occupied  to  observe  him. 

At  last  Emily  came  down. 

"  Is  Johnnie  worse?"  asked  Valentine. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  wanted  you  to  help  us  with  John, 
Oh,  such  a  disaster!  On  the  third  night  after  the 
accident,  just  before  I  arrived — for  Dorothea  had 
sent  for  me — every  one  in  the  house  was  greatly 
tired  ;  but  Johnnie  and  Anastasia  were  both  thought 
better ;  so  much  better  that  the  doctors  said  if  there 
was  no  change  during  the  night,  they  should  consider 
dear  little  Nancy  quite  out  of  danger,  Giles  and 
Dorothea  had  gone  home.  The  nurse  sent  for  was 
not  come.  John  knew  how  fatigued  the  whole  house- 
hold was,  and  all  who  were  silting  up.     He  had  not 
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been  able  to  take  any  sleep  himself,  and  he  was  rest- 
lessly pacing  up  and  down  in  the  garden,  watching 
and  listening  under  the  open  \vindows.  It  was  very 
hot. 

"He  fancied  about  three  o'clock  that  there  had 
been  a  long  silence  in  Anastasia's  room.  She  was  to 
have  nourishment  frequently.  He  stole  up-stairs, 
found  the  person  with  her  asleep  from  fatigue,  gave 
the  child  some  jelly  himself,  and  then  finding  her 
medicine,  as  he  supposed,  ready  poured  out  in  the 
wine-glass,  he  gave  it  to  her,  and  discovered  almost 
instantly  a  mistake.  The  sad  imprudence  had  been 
committed  of  pouring  the  lotion  for  the  child's  tem- 
ples into  a  wine-glass,  to  save  the  trouble  of  ringing 
for  a  saucer.  The  child  was  almost  out  of  danger 
before  that  terrible  night ;  but  when  I  came  home 
there  was  scarcely  a  hope  of  her  life,  and  her  father 
was  almost  distracted.  I  mean  that,  though  he  seems 
perfectly  calm,  never  loses  his  self-control,  he  is  very 
often  not  able  to  command  his  attention  so  as  to 
answer  when  they  speak  to  him,  and  he  cannot  rest  a 
moment.  He  spent  the  whole  of  last  night  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  garden,  leaning  on  St.  George's 
arm.     He  cannot  eat  nor   occupy  himself,   and  the 
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doctors  begin  to  be  uneasy  about  him.     Oh,  it  is  such 

a  misfortune  ! 

"  And  Johnnie  is  very  ill,"  continued  Emily,  tears 
glittermg  on  her  eyelashes  ;  "  but  John  seems  to  take 
it  all  with  perfect  composure.  Everything  else  is 
swallowed  up  in  his  distress  of  mind  for  what  he  has 
unfortunately  done.  If  the  child  dies,  I  really  think 
he  will  not  get  over  it." 

Some  one  called  Emily,  and  she  passed  up-stairs 
again.  Valentine  turned  and  saw  John  near  him ;  he 
came  forward,  but  attempted  no  greeting.  "I  thought 
I  might  be  of  use,  John,"  he  said,  as  if  they  had  seen 
one  another  but  the  day  before.  "  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  over  at  the  town  ? " 

Valentine  was  a  little  daunted  at  first  at  the  sight 
of  him;  his  face  was  so  Avhite  and  he  showed  so 
plainly  the  oppression  that  weighed  down  his  soul  by 
the  look  in  his  eyes ;  they  were  a  little  raised,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  rest  on  anything  near  at 
hand. 

Valentine  repeated  his  words,  and  was  relieved 
when  John  roused  himself,  and  expressed  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  He  sent  Valentine  to 
one  of  his  clerks  for  some  papers  to  be  signed,  gave 
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him  Other  directions,  and  was  evidently  the  better  for 
his  presence. 

It  was  not  Avithout  many  strange  sensations  that 
Valentine  found  himself  again  in  that  room  where  he 
had  spent  such  happy  hours,  and  which  was  so  con- 
nected with  his  recollections  of  his  old  uncle.  The 
plunge  he  had  taken  into  the  sweet  waters  of  pros- 
perity and  praise  had  made  him  oblivious  of  some 
things  that  now  came  before  his  thoughts  again  with 
startling  distinctness ;  but  on  the  whole  he  felt  plea- 
sure in  going  back  to  the  life  that  he  had  elected  to 
leave,  and  was  very  glad  to  forget  John's  face  in 
doing  what  he  could  to  help  him. 

When  he  returned  to  the  house  John  had  com- 
menced his  restless  walk  again.  Swan  was  walk- 
ing beside  him,  and  he  was  slightly  leaning  his 
hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  as  if  to  steady 
himself. 

Valentine  drew  near. 

"And  you  are  sure  he  said  nothing  more?"  John 
was  saying  in  the  low  inwartl  tone  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion. 

"  No,  sir.  'Tell  Mr.  Mortimer,*  says  he,  'that  his 
son  is  considerable  better,'  and  he  told  Mrs.  Walker 
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— I  heard  him  say  it — that  the  blessed  little  one  was 
no  worse,  not  a  morsel  worse." 

Valentine  paused  and  heard  John  speak  again  in 
that  peculiar  tone — "  I  have  no  hope,  Swan." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  up,  sir,  if  I  was  you :  allers  hold 
on  to  hope,  sir." 

"  I  cannot  stand  the  strain  much  longer,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  if  he  had  not  listened,  "  but  sometimes — 
my  thoughts  are  often  confused — but  sometimes  I  feel 
some  slight  relief  in  prayer." 

"Ay,  sir,"  answered  Swan,  "the  Scripture  says, 
'Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you,'  and  I've 
allers  thought  it  was  mighty  easier  for  one  that  begs 
to  go  and  knock  there  than  anywhere  else,  for  in 
that  house  the  Master  opens  the  door  himself." 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  woman's  sympathy. 

"  Midsummer  night,  not  dark,  not  light, 
Dusk  all  the  scented  air, 
I'll  e'en  go  forth  to  one  I  love, 
And  learn  how  he  doth  fare. 

0  the  ring,  the  ring,  my  dear,  for  me, 
The  ring  was  a  world  too  fine, 

1  wish  it  had  sunk  in  a  forty-fathom  sea, 
Or  ever  thou  mad'st  it  mine. 

"  Soft  falls  the  dew,  stars  tremble  through. 
Where  lone  he  sits  apart. 
Would  I  might  steal  his  grief  away^ 

To  hide  in  mine  own  heart. 
"Would,  would  'twere  sliut  in  yon  blossom  fair, 

The  sorrow  that  bows  thy  head. 
Then — 1  would  gather  it,  to  thee  unaware, 
And  break  my  heart  in  thy  stead. 

"  That  charmed  flower,  far  from  thy  bower, 

I'd  bear  the  long  hours  through. 
Thou  should'st  forget,  and  my  sad  breast 

The  sorrows  twain  should  rue. 
O  sad  flower,  O  sad,  sad  ring  to  me. 

The  ring  was  a  world  too  fine  ; 
And  would  it  had  sunk  in  a  forty-fathom  sea, 

Ere  the  morn  that  made  it  mine." 

'T^EN  o'clock  on  the  succeeding  niglit.     It  seemed 

-*'       an  age  to  John  Mortimer  since  Valentine  had 

met   him  in  the  hall,  a  night  and  a  day   that  were 

almost  a  lifetime  had  come  between ;  but  his  thoughts 
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were  not  confused  now.  Something  awful  but  fresh, 
breaking  across  his  distracted  mind,  had  diverted  the 
torrent  of  his  despairing  fear  lest  his  child  should 
die  through  his  mistake,  and  though  he  had  bowed 
down  his  head  and  wept  since  the  unexpected  loss 
of  another,  those  were  healing  tears,  for  with  them 
came  for  a  time  escape  from  the  rending  strain  that 
was  breaking  him  down. 

A  sudden  noise,  when  all  was  so  quiet,  and  some 
one  running  down  the  garden,  had  startled  him. 

He  tried  to  recall  it.  Valentine  was  with  him, 
having  just  come  back  from  the  town,  and  one  of  the 
doctors  was  coming  up;  he  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Other  people  were  about  him  before  he  had  time  to 
think.  Some  of  them  were  in  tears.  No,  it  was  not 
Anastasia;  he  recollected  how  they  kept  telling  him 
that  it  was  not  Anastasia,  and  then  that  they  wished 
him  to  leave  the  house,  though  she  was  still  in  such 
imminent  danger — leave  the  house  and  go  to  the  inn. 
He  could  not  receive  a  new  thought  sudtlenly.  Why 
should  he  go  to  the  inn?  He  was  not  anxious  about 
his  little  Janie ;  he  had  not  seen  her  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  he  could  not  leave  the  house  now. 

And  yet  he  saw  that  he  must  do  it.     He  was  walk- 
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ing  among  the  others  to  a  carriage  in  the  yard.  He 
believed  nothing ;  it  was  only  as  they  drove  along 
that  he  could  understand  the  doctor's  words — a 
change.  They  had  feared  that  there  might  be  an 
internal  injury ;  he  was  to  remember  that  they  had 
mentioned  to  him  some  symptoms  which  should  have 
made  him  aware  of  their  solicitude.  All  very  slowly, 
very  cautiously  said,  but  till  he  saw  his  child  he  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

The  little  face  looked  restless  and  troubled. 
Dorothea  was  sitting  at  her  side  fanning  her.  "  Dear 
papa's  come,''  the  said,  and  then  the  child  looked 
gia\ely  satisfied,  and  for  a  long  time  she  seemed  to 
derive  a  ([uiet  satisfaction  from  gazing  at  him.  Then, 
by  slow  degrees,  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  He  was 
so  thankful  to  see  it,  and  yet  no  one  comforted  him 
witli  any  hopeful  words.  And  it  must  have  been  a 
l(jng  time,  for  all  the  west  was  orange  when  some 
one  woke  him  from  an  exhausted  doze,  his  first  dream 
since  his  great  misfortune. 

All  his  children  were  well  again.  They  were  all 
])resent  but  Janie.  Anastasia  w'as  sitting  on  his 
knees,  rosy  and  smiling.  "  Did  she  know,"  he 
seemed  to  ask  her,  "  what  her  poor  father  had  done 
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to  her?"  and  while  he  feU    this    peace  and   joy  of 
recovering  her,  some  one  touched  his  arm,  and  the 
dream  was  gone.     He  started  and  woke.     Janie,  yes 
little  Janie  was  there.     "  Do  you  want  me,  my  dai 
ling  ?  "  were  his  first  words,  before  he  had  quite  dis- 
missed the  delusive  comfort  of  that  dream. 

A  remarkable,  a  perfectly  indescribable  change  had 
come  over  the  little  face,  it  looked  so  wise.  "  You'd 
better  kiss  me  now,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful,  quaint 
composure. 

"Yes,  my  treasure." 

"  I  can't  say  my  prayers  to-night,  papa,"  she  pre- 
sently added,  "  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  say  them  for 
me."  And  before  he  could  believe  that  he  must  part 
with  her  she  was  gone. 

Little  Janie,  his  little  Janie.  As  he  sat  in  the  dusk 
that  night  he  repeated  her  name  many,  many  times, 
and  sometimes  added  that  she  was  his  favourite  child, 
the  only  one  who  in  character  and  mind  resembled 
her  mother. 

She  was  a  quaint,  methodical  little  creature.  She 
had  kept  an  account-book,  and  he  had  found  it,  with 
all  its  pretty,  and  now  most  pathetic  little  entries. 
He  had  put    it   in   his   breast-pocket,  and  his  hand 
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sought  it  every  few  minutes  as  he  sat  in  the  long  dusk 
of  the  midsummer  night.  This  was  the  first  gap 
in  his  healthy,  beautiful  family.  He  felt  it  keenly, 
but  a  man  who  has  six  children  left  does  not  break 
his  heart  when  he  has  to  give  one  of  them  back  to 
God. 

No ;  but  he  was  aware  that  his  heart  was  breaking, 
and  tbat  now  and  then  there  came  intervals  in  his 
sleepless  nights  and  days  when  he  did  not  feel  at  all 
or  think  at  all.  Sometimes  for  a  few  minutes  he 
could  not  see.  After  these  intervals  of  dull,  amazed 
quiescence,  when  he  was  stupid  and  cold  even  to  the 
heart,  there  were  terrible  times  when  he  seemed  to 
rouse  himself  to  almost  preternatural  consciousness  of 
the  things  about  him,  when  the  despair  of  the  situa- 
tion roused  up  like  a  tiger,  and  took  hold  of  him  and 
shook  him  body  and  mind. 

It  was  true,  quite  true,  his  carelessness  (but  then 
he  had  been  so  worn  out  with  watching),  his  fatal 
mistake,  his  heartless  mistake  (and  yet  he  would 
almost  have  given  his  own  life  for  his  children)  had 
brought  him  down  to  this  slough  of  despond.  There 
was  no  hope,  the  doctors  never  told  him  of  any,  and 
he  knew  he  could  not  bear  this  much  longer. 
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There  are  times  when  some  of  us,  left  alone  to 
pull  out  again  our  past,  and  look  at  it  in  the  light  of 
a  present,  made  remorseless  and  cruel  with  the  energy 
that  comes  of  pain,  are  determined  to  blame  ourselves 
not  only  for  the  present  misfortune,  but  to  go  back 
and  back,  and  see  in  everything  that  has  gone  wrong 
with  us  how,  but  for  our  own  fault,  perversity,  cowar- 
dice, stupidity,  we  might  have  escaped  almost  all 
the  ills  under  which  we  now  groan. 

How  far  are  we  right  at  such  times  ?  Most  of  us 
have  passed  through  them,  and  how  much  harder 
misfortune  is  to  bear  when  complicated  with  the 
bitterness  of  self-reproach  and  self-scorn  ! 

It  was  not  dark.  John  Mortimer  remembered  that 
this  was  Midsummer  night.  A  few  stars  were  out ; 
the  moon,  hke  a  little  golden  keel,  had  gone  down. 
Quantities  of  white  roses  were  out  all  over  the  place. 
He  saw  them  as  faint,  milky  globes  of  whiteness  in 
the  dusk. 

There  were  lights  in  the  opened  rooms  up-stairs. 
It  was  very  hot ;  sometimes  he  saw  the  nurses  passing 
about.  Presently  he  saw  Emily.  She  was  to  be  one 
of  the  watchers  that  night  with  Anastasia. 

The  little  creature  a  day  or  two  after  her  accident, 
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finding  fault  with  every  one  about  her,  and  scarcely 
conscious  that  her  own  pain  was  to  blame  because 
they  could  not  please  her,  had  peevishly  complained 
that  she  wanted  Mrs.  Nemily.  Mrs.  Nemily  was  a 
kind  lady,  and  could  tell  her  much  prettier  stories, 
and  not  give  her  such  nasty  things  to  drink. 

Emily  was  instantly  made  aware  of  this,  but  when 
she  arrived  her  little  charge  was  past  noticing  any 
one.  And  yet  Emily  was  full  of  hope.  Impas- 
sioned and  confiding  prayer  sustained  her  courage. 
She  had  always  loved  the  little  one  keenly,  and 
desired  now  with  indescribable  longing  that  her 
father  might  be  spared  the  anguish  of  parting  with 
her  thus. 

Yes,  there  was  Emily ;  John  Mortimer  saw  her 
move  toward  the  window,  and  derived  some  faint 
comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  she  would  be  with 
Anastasia  for  the  night. 

Lovely,  pale,  and  calm,  he  saw  and  blessed  her, 
but  she  could  not  see  him ;  and  as  she  retired  she  too 
was  added  to  the  measure  of  his  self-reproaches. 
He  had  lost  her,  and  that  also  he  had  but  himself  to 
thank  for ;  he  himself,  and  no  other,  was  to  blame  for 
it  all. 
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He  loved  her.  Oh  yes,  he  had  soon  found  out 
that  he  loved  her  !  Fool !  to  have  believed  that  in 
the  early  prime  of  his  life  the  deepest  passions  of 
humanity  were  never  to  wake  up  again  and  assert 
themselves,  because  for  the  moment  they  had  fallen 
into  a  noonday  sleep.  Fool,  doubly  fool,  to  have 
prided  himself  on  the  tliought  that  this  was  so ;  and 
more  than  all  a  fool,  to  have  let  his  scorn  of  love 
appear  and  justify  itself  to  such  a  woman  as  Emily. 
Lovely  and  loving,  what  had  he  asked  of  her?  which 
was  to  be  done  without  the  reward  of  his  love.  To 
bring  up  for  him  another  woman's  children,  to  manage 
a  troublesome  household,  to  let  him  have  leisure  and 
leave  to  go  away  from  her  from  time  to  time,  that 
he  might  pursue  his  literary  tastes  and  his  political 
destiny,  to  be  responsible,  to  be  contented,  and  to  be 
lost,  name  and  ambition,  in  him  and  his. 

All  this  had  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  amazed 
him  with  his  own  folly,  before  he  reached  the  town 
on  the  morning  that  he  left  her.  But  that  was  nothing 
to  the  knowledge  that  so  soon  followed,  the  discovery 
that  he  loved  her.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  it 
seemed  to  be  his  part  in  creation  to  look  up,  and  not 
to  look  down.     He  wrestled  with  himself,  and  fought 
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Avith  all  his  power  against  this  hopeless  passion ; 
wondered  whether  he  had  done  his  cause  irretrievable 
mischief  by  speaking  too  soon,  as  well  as  by  speaking 
amiss ;  seldom  hoped  at  all,  for  he  had  been  refused 
even  with  indignation;  and  never  was  less  able  to 
withdraw  his  thoughts  from  Emily,  even  for  a  moment, 
than  when  he  felt  most  strongly  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  at  all. 

Still  they  went  on  and  on  now,  his  thoughts  of  her ; 
they  gave  poignancy  to  all  his  other  pain.  The  place, 
the  arbour  where  he  sat,  had  become  familiar  to  him 
of  late.  He  had  become  used  to  wander  and  pace 
the  garden  at  night  some  time  before  this  accident. 
Hour  after  hour,  night  after  night,  he  had  gone  over 
the  matter ;  he  had  hardly  decided  to  go  back  to 
her,  and  implore  her  to  give  him  a  chance  of  re- 
trieving his  deplored  mistake,  when  she  sent  him 
back  his  ring,  and  early  the  next  morning  was 
gone. 

That  was  all  his  own  fault,  and  but  for  it  he  now 
thought  he  should  not  have  been  so  unobservant  of 
things  about  him.  Could  he,  but  for  such  weary 
nights  of  sleepless  wandering  and  watching,  have  let 
his  darling  boy  drive  those  young  horses,  filling  the 
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carriage  so  full  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  beside  him  whose  hands  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  in  ?  He  was  not  sure. 
His  clearer  thought  would  not  consent  to  admit 
that  he  could  have  foreseen  the  danger,  and  yet  he 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  hold  things  in  hand,  and 
keep  them  safe  and  secure,  that  he  could  hardly 
suppose  they  would  not,  but  for  his  own  state  of 
mind,  have  been  managed  better. 

It  was  midnight  now ;  he  had  no  intention  of 
coming  indoors,  or  taking  any  rest,  and  his  thoughts 
went  on  and  on.  When  the  misfortune  came,  it  was 
still  his  own  perturbation  of  mind,  which  had  worn 
and  fretted  him  so  that  he  could  not  meet  it  as  he 
might  have  done.  This  woman,  whom  he  loved  as  it 
seemed  to  him  man  had  never  loved  before,  had  taken 
herself  out  of  his  reach,  and  another  man  would  win 
her.  How  could  he  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days? 
What  should  he  do? 

It  was  because  that  trouble,  heaped  upon  the  other, 
had  made  it  hard  to  give  his  mind  to  the  situation, 
that  he  had  not  forced  himself  to  take  rest,  and  what 
sleep  he  could,  instead  of  wasting  his  powers  in 
restless   watching,  till   his  overwrought  faculties  and 
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jaded  eyes  had  led  him  to  the  fearful  moment  when 
he  had  all  but  killed  his  own  child. 

Emily  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  since  her  arrival. 
All  her  thoughts  were  for  her  little  favourite.  Per- 
haps even,  she  saw  little  in  this  fatal  carelessness 
at  all  out  of  keeping  with  his  character,  as  she  had 
lately  thought  of  it.  No,  his  best  chances  in  this  life 
were  all  brought  to  an  end  ;  the  whole  thing  was 
irretrievable. 

"  Is  that  Valentine  ?"  he  asked  as  some  one 
approached. 

"  Yes,  it  is  past  one  o'clock.  I  am  going  to  bed  ; 
I  suppose  you  will  too." 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  the  dull  inward  voice 
now  become  habitual  with  him.  "Why  should  I 
come  in?     Val,  you  know  where  my  will  is  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Valentine,  distressed  to  hear  him  say  it. 
"  If    you    and    Giles    have  to   act,    you    will    find 
everything  in  order." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  for  him  ?"  thought  Valentine. 
"  Oh  for  a  woman  to  talk  to  him  now  ! — I  cannot." 
He  took  to  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  admonition 
instead:  "Dear  John,  you  must  try  and  submit  your- 
self to  the  will  of  God." 
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"  You  have  no  need  to  tell  me  of  that,"  he  answered 
with  the  same  duimess  of  speech.  "  I  do  not  rebel, 
but  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  mean,"  he  continued,  with  the 
calmest  tone  of  conviction,  "  that  this  is  killing  me." 

"  If  only  the  child  might  be  taken,"  thought 
Valentine,  "he  would  get  over  it.  It  is  the  long 
suspense  that  distracts  him." 

"  They  want  you  to  come  in  and  eat  something," 
he  urged,  "  there  is  supper  spread  in  the  dining- 
room." 

"  No,  I  cannot." 

He  meant,  "  I  cannot  rise  from  my  seat."  Valen- 
tine supposed  him  only  to  say  as  usual  that  he  could 
not  eat. 

"  My  mind  wanders,"  he  presently  added,  in  the 
same  low  dull  tone ;  and  then  repeated  what  he 
had  said  to  his  old  gardener,  "  But  sometimes  I 
find  relief  in  prayer." 

Valentine  went  in  rather  hastily  ;  he  was  alarmed 
not  so  much  at  the  words  as  at  his  own  sudden 
conviction  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  them. 
They  might  be  true.  He  must  find  some  one  to 
console,  to  talk  to  him,  some  one  that  could  exercise 
influence  over  him.     He  knew  of  no  one  but  Emily 
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who  would  be  likely  to  know  what  to  say  to  him,  and 
he  hung  about  on  the  stairs,  watching  for  her,  hoping 
she  would  come  out  of  little  Anastasia's  room  ;  but 
all  was  so  quiet,  that  he  hoped  the  little  sufferer 
might  be  asleep,  and  he  dared  not  run  the  least  risk  of 
waking  her. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock. 

John  Mortimer  saw  some  one  holding  aside  a  dark 
dress,  and  moving  down  the  rose-covered  alley  towards 
him.  It  was  not  dark,  and  yet  everything  looked  dim 
and  confused.  The  morning  star  was  up,  it  seemed 
to  tremble  more  than  usual ;  he  knew  he  should  not 
see  it  set,  it  would  go  out  in  its  place,  because  the 
dawn  came  so  early. 

He  knew  it  was  Emily.  "  Only  one  thing  could 
have  brought  her,"  he  said  in  his  dull  tone,  and 
aloud.     "  The  end  is  come." 

But  no,  she  was  at  his  side.  Oh  what  a  sweet 
tone  !     So  clear  and  thrilling,  and  not  sad. 

"  The  darling  is  just  as  usual,  and  I  have  brought 
you  some  coffee ;  drink  it,  dear  John,  and  then  come 
in  and  take  some  rest." 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  a  low  tone,  husky  and 
despairing. 
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She  made  out  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  wooden 
bench  his  boys  had  carved  for  him.  It  had  only- 
been  placed  there  a  few  days,  and  was  finished  with 
an  elbow,  on  which  he  was  leaning  his  arm.  It  was 
too  low  to  give  him  much  support.  She  came  to 
his  side,  the  few  trembling  stars  in  the  sky  gave 
scarcely  any  light.  Standing  thus,  and  looking  at 
the  same  view  that  was  before  him,  she  saw  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  children,  Johnnie's,  little 
Bertram's,  and  Anastasia's.  Three  or  four  stars 
trembling  near  the  horizon  were  southing  fast. 
One  especially  bright  and  flickering  was  about,  it 
was  evident,  in  a  few  minutes  to  set ;  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  John  was  gazing  at  it.  She  hoped  he  was 
not  linking  with  it  any  thought  of  the  little  tender 
hfe  so  likely  also  to  set.  She  spoke  to  him  again 
in  tones  of  gentle  entreaty,  "  Take  this  cup,  dear 
John." 

"  I  cannot,"  he  answered. 

"  Cannot  !  "  she  said,  and  she  stooped  nearer, 
but  the  dimness  hid  his  face. 

"  No ;  and  something  within  me  seems  to  be 
failing." 

There  was  that  in  the  trembling  frame  and  altered 
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voice  that  impressed  her  strangely.  What  was 
failing?  Had  the  springs  of  life  been  so  strained 
by  suffering  that  there  was  danger  lest  they  should 
break? 

Emily  did  not  know  ;  but  everything  seemed 
to  change  for  her  at  that  moment.  It  was  little 
to  her  that  he  should  discover  her  love  for  him 
now ;  but  he  would  not,  or,  if  he  did,  he  was  past 
caring,  and  he  had  been  almost  forgotten  by  those 
about  him,  though  his  danger  was  as  great  as  that  of 
any.  He  had  been  left  to  endure  alone.  She  lifted 
the  cup  to  his  hps,  and  thought  of  nothing,  and  felt 
nothing,  but  the  one  supreme  desire  to  console  and 
strengthen. 

"  She  will  die,  Emily,"  he  found  voice  enough 
to  say  when  the  cup  was  empty ;  "  and  I  cannot 
survive  her." 

"  Yes,  you  can ;  but  I  hope  she  will  not  die,  dear 
John.      \\'hy  should   she   live  so  long,  to  die  after 
all  ?  " 

She  leaned  toward  him,  and,  putting  her  arms 
about  him,  supported  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and 
held  it  there  with  her  hand.  At  least  that  once  her 
love  demanded  of   her  that  she  should  draw   near. 
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She  should  not  die;  perhaps  there  was  a  long  life 
before  her;  perhaps  this  might  be  the  only  moment 
she  might  have  to  look  back  to,  ^vhen  she  had  con- 
soled and  satisfied  her  unheeded  heart. 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  hope  ?  "  she  said  as 
she  withdrew  her  arms. 

"  I  thought  I  had." 

"  They  always  say  she  is  not  worse  ;  not  to  be  worse 
is  to  be  better." 

"  They  never  say  that,  and  I  shall  not  forgive 
myself." 

"No?"  she  exclaimed,  and  sighed.  There  was, 
indeed,  so  little  hope,  and  if  the  child  died,  what 
might  not  be  feared  for  the  father?  "  That  is  be- 
cause, though  you  seem  a  reverent  and  sincere 
Christian,  you  do  not  beheve  with  enough  reality 
that  the  coming  life  is  so  much  sweeter,  happier, 
better,  than  this.  Few  of  us  can.  If  you  did,  this 
tragedy  could  not  fold  itself  down  so  darkly  over 
your  head.  You  could  not  bring  yourself  almost 
to  the  point  of  dying  of  pity  and  self-blame,  because 
your  child  is  perhaps  to  taste  immortal  happiness 
the  sooner  for  your  deplored  mistake.  Oh  !  men 
and  women  are  diflferent." 

VOL.    III.  K 
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"  You  do  not  think  you  could  have  outlived  a  mis- 
fortune so  irreparable  ?  " 

"  I  do  think  so.  And  yet  this  is  sad  ;  sometimes 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  Often  I  can  find  in  my 
heart  to  wish  that  I  might  have  handed  that  glass  in 
your  stead.  Even  if  it  had  broken  my  heart,  I  stand 
alone ;  no  other  lives  depend  on  me  for  well-being, 
and  perhaps  for  well-doing.  Cannot  you  think  of 
this,  dear  John,  and  try  to  bear  it  and  overlive  it 
for  their  sakes  ?  Look,  day  begins  to  dawn,  and 
the  morning  star  flickers.  Come  in;  cannot  you 
rise  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not ;  I  have  tried.     You  will  not  go  ?" 

"  Yes;  I  may  be  wanted." 

"  You  have  no  resentments,  Emily?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  understanding  him. 

*'  Then  give  me  one  kiss." 

"  Yes."  She  stooped  again  toward  him  and  gave 
it.  "You  are  going  to  live,  Jolm,  and  serve  and  love 
God,  and  even  tliank  flim  in  the  end,  whatever 
happens." 

"  You  are  helping  me  to  live,"  he  answered. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  him  to  say  a  single  word 
more,  and  she  went  back  towards  the  house  again, 
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moving  more  quickly  as  she  drew  near,  because  the 
sound  of  wheels  was  audible.  As  for  him,  he  watched 
in  the  solemn  dawn  her  retiring  figure  with  unutter- 
able regret.  His  other  despair,  who  had  talked  to  him 
of  hope  and  consoled  him  with  a  simple  directness  of 
tender  humanity,  given  him  a  kiss  because  he  asked 
it.  He  had  often  wanted  a  woman's  caressing  affec- 
tion before,  and  gone  without  it.  It  promised  nothing, 
he  thought ;  he  perceived  that  it  was  the  extremity 
she  saw  in  the  situation  that  had  prompted  it.  When 
she  next  met  him  she  would  not,  he  knew,  be  ashamed 
of  her  kiss.  If  she  thought  about  it,  she  would  be 
aware  that  he  understood  her,  and  would  not  presume 
on  it. 

The  spots  of  milky  whiteness  resolved  themselves 
again  into  blush  roses ;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  scented  the  air.  Overhead  hung  long  wreaths 
of  hone3'suckle  ;  colours  began  to  show  themselves  ; 
purple  iris  and  tree  peony  started  out  in  detached 
patches  from  the  shade ;  birds  began  to  be  rest- 
less ;  here  and  there  one  fluttered  forth  with  a  few 
sudden,  imperfect  notes ;  and  the  cold  curd-like 
creases  in  the  sky  took  on  faint  lines  of  gold.  And 
there  was  Emily — Emily  coming    down   the   garden 
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again,  and  Giles  Brandon  with  her.  Something  in 
both  their  faces  gave  him  courage  to  speak. 

"  St.  George,  you  are  not  come  merely  to  help  me 
in.     I  heard  wheels." 

Emily  had  moved  a  step  forward  ;  it  was  light 
enough  now  to  show  her  face  distinctly.  The  doctors 
had  both  paid  a  visit ;  they  came  together,  she  told 
him. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  them ;  they  are  more  than 
considerate,"  he  answered,  sure  that  the  news  could 
not  be  bad. 

"  They  both  saw  Anastasia,  and  they  agreed  that 
there  was  a  decided  improvement." 

"  I  thank  God." 

With  the  aid  of  hope  and  a  strong  arm  he  managed 
to  get  up  and  stagger  towards  the  house ;  but  having 
once  reached  his  room,  it  was  several  days  before  he 
could  leave  it  or  rise,  though  every  message  told  of 
slow  improvement. 

A  strange  week  followed  the  return  of  hope. 
The  weeds  in  the  garden  began  to  take  courage 
after  long  persecution,  while  Mr.  Swan  might  fre- 
quently be  seen  reading  aloud  by  Johnnie's  bedside, 
sometimes     the    IJible,    sometimes    the    newspaper, 
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Master  A.  J.  Mortimer  deriving  in  his  intervals  of 
ease  a  grave  satisfaction  from  the  old  man's  peculiar 
style  and  his  quaint  remarks. 

"  I'm  allers  a  comfort  to  them  boys,"  Swan  was 
heard  to  remark  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
Valentine,  who  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  short 
walk  in  the  dark,  chanced  to  be  near  him  as  he 
came  on  with  his  wife. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on,  Maria?" 

"  Why,  things  seem  going  wrong,  somehow.  There's 
that  new  nurse  feels  herself  unwell,  and  the  jelly's 
melted,  and  Miss  Christie  was  cross.'' 

"  That's  awkward  ;  but  they're  trifles.  WTien  the 
mud's  up  to  your  neck,  you  needn't  trouble  yourself 
because  you've  lost  your  pattens.  You  want  a  night's 
rest,  my  dear." 

"  Ay,  I  do ;  and  don't  you  worrit,  Swan,  over 
Matthew  being  so  ugly  with  you." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Swan.  "  He's  turned  more 
civil  too.  Said  he  to  me  this  morning,  '  Misfortunes 
in  this  life  is  what  we  all  hev  to  expect.  They  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,'  said  he ;  '  they  never  surprise 
me,  nor  nothing  does.'  It's  true  too.  And  he's 
allers    for    making    a    sensible    observation,    as    he 
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thinks  (that  shows  what  a  fool  he  is).  No,  if  he 
was  to  meet  a  man  with  three  heads,  he  wouldn't 
own  as  he  was  surprised  ;  he'd  merely  say,  'You 
must  find  this  here  dispensation  very  expensive  in 
hats.' " 


CHAPTER   VII. 

MR.    BRANDON    IS    MADE    THE    SUBJECT    OF    AN 
HONOURABLE    COMPARISON. 

JOHN  MORTIMER,  thanks  to  a  strong  frame 
and  an  excellent  constitution,  was  soon  able  to 
rise.  He  stood  by  his  little  Janie  when  she  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  and  felt,  when  he  could  think 
about  it,  how  completely  he  and  his  had  been 
spared  the  natural  sorrow  they  would  have  suffered 
by  the  overshadowing  gloom  of  greater  misfor- 
tunes. 

There  was  no  mother  to  make  lamentation.  It 
was  above  all  things  needful  to  keep  up  Johnnie's 
spirits,  and  not  discourage  him.  He  had  gone 
through  a  harder  struggle  for  his  life  than  his  father 
knew  of  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  pinched  features  and 
bright,  anxious  eyes  began  only  now  to  produce  their 
natural  effect.  John  always  came  into  his  room  with 
a  serene  countenance,  and  if  he  could  not  command 
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his  voice  so  as  to  speak  steadily  and  cheerfully,  he 
sat  near  him,  and  was  silent. 

There  was  little  sign  of  mourning  about  the  place. 
Never  did  a  beautiful  little  promising  life  slip  away  so 
unobserved.  Anastasia  did  not  even  know  that  her 
companion  was  gone.  She  was  still  not  out  of 
danger,  and  she  wanted  a  world  of  watching  and 
comforting  and  amusing. 

They  all  wanted  that.  John,  as  he  passed  from 
room  to  room,  strangely  grateful  for  the  care  and 
kindness  that  had  come  into  his  house  almost  un- 
bidden, was  sometimes  relieved  himself  in  listening 
to  the  talk  that  went  on. 

Only  two  of  his  children  were  quite  unhurt ;  these 
were  Barbara  (and  she  found  quite  enough  occupation 
in  waiting  on  her  twin-sister)  and  little  Hugh,  who 
sometimes  wandered  about  after  his  father  almost  as 
disconsolate  as  himself,  and  sometimes  helped  to 
amuse  Bertram,  showing  him  pictures,  while  Miss 
Christie  told  him  tales.  Master  Bertram  Mortimer, 
having  reached  the  ripe  age  of  nine  years,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  mnjfish — like  a  cad,  like 
a  girl — to  cry.  So  when  his  broken  arm  and  other 
grievances  got  beyond  his  power  of  endurance,  he 
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used  to  call  out  instead,  while  his  tender-hearted  little 
brother  did  the  crying  for  him,  stuffing  his  bright 
head  into  the  pillows  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  John  drew  the  child 
away  and  took  him  down-stairs.  "  I'm  crying  about 
Janie  too,"  he  said,  creeping  into  his  father's  arms  to 
be  consoled,  and  not  knowing  the  comfort  this  touch 
of  natural  sorrow  had  imparted  to  an  over-strained 
heart. 

The  weather  was  unusually  hot  for  the  time  of  year, 
the  doors  and  windows  stood  open,  so  that  John 
could  pass  about  as  he  pleased ;  he  judged  by  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  each  one  spoke  whether  things 
were  going  well  or  not.  After  he  had  sent  httle 
Hugh  to  bed  that  evening  he  went  up-stairs  and  sat 
in  a  staircase  window,  in  full  view  of  Johnnie's  room. 
Swan  was  talking  by  the  boy's  bedside,  while  Johnnie 
seemed  well  content  to  listen.  Little  notice  was 
taken  when  he  appeared,  and  the  discourse  went  on 
with  quiet  gravity,  and  that  air  of  conviction  which 
Swan  always  imparted  to  his  words. 

"  Ay,  sir,  Mr.  Fergus  will  have  it  that  the  cottagers 
are  obstinate  because  they  wont  try  for  the  easy  things 
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as  he  wants  them  to.  The  common  garden  stuff  they 
show  has  allers  been  disgraceful,  and  yet,  sometimes 
they  interfere  with  him  and  take  a  prize  for  flowers. 
'  That  shows  they  know  their  own  business,'  says  I ; 

*  it  don't  follow  that  because  my  parrot  can  talk,  my 
dog's  obstinate  because  he  won't  learn  his  letters.' 

*  Mr.  Swan,'  says  he,  '  you're  so  smothered  in  illustra- 
tions, there's  no  argufying  with  you.'  Master  Johnnie, 
you  was  to  drink  your  beef  tea  by  this  time." 

"  Not  just  yet.  I  hate  it.  Tell  me  the  rest  about 
Fergus." 

"  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  you,  Mr. 
Swan.'  '  No  ?'  says  I.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  but  you  and 
I  air  that  high  among  the  competitors  that  if  we  didn't 
try  against  one  another  we  could  allers  hev  it  our  own 
way.  Now,  if  you'll  not  show  your  piccatees  this 
time,  I'll  promise  you  not  to  bring  forrard  so  much  as 
one  pclagonium.'" 

"  The  cheat !  "  exclaimed  Johnnie.  "Why  we  have 
none  worth  mentioning,  and  the  piccatees  are  splen- 
did, Swanny." 

"  That's  it,  sir.  He'd  like  me  to  keep  out  of  his 
way,  and  then,  however  hard  it  might  be  on  the  other 
gardeners,    he'd   have  ail   the  county   prizes  thrown 
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open  to  the  cottagers,  that's  to  say,  those  he  doesn't 
want  himself.  He's  allers  for  being  generous  with 
what's  not  his.  He  said  as  much  to  me  as  that  he 
wished  this  could  be  managed.  He  thought  it  would 
be  handy  for  us,  and  good  for  the  poor  likewise. 
'That,'  I  says,  'would  be  much  the  same  as  if  a  one- 
legged  man  should  steal  a  pair  of  boots,  and  think 
to  make  it  a  righteous  action  by  giving  away  the 
one  he  didn't  want  in  charity.'  As  he  was  so  fond 
of  illustrations,  I  thought  I'd  give  him  enough  of 
them.  '  Mr.  Swan,'  says  he,  rather  hot,  '  this  here  is 
very  plain  speaking.'  '  I  paid  for  my  pipe  myself,' 
says  I,  '  and  I  shall  smoke  it  which  side  my  mouth 
I  please.'  So  now  you  know  why  we  quarrelled, 
sir.  It's  the  talk  of  all  the  country  round,  and  well 
it  may  be,  for  there's  nobody  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
us  two,  and  all  the  other  gardeners  know  it." 

"  I'll  drink  the  stuff  now,"  said  Johnnie.  "  Father, 
is  that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  boy." 

"  You  can't  think  how  well  I  feel  to-night,  father. 
Swanny,  go  down  and  have  some  supper,  and  mind 
you  come  again." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Johnnie." 
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"  You're  not  going  to  sit  up  to-night,  my  good  old 
friend,"  said  John,  passing  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  Mr.  Johnnie  hev  cheated  the  doctor 
to  that  extent  that  he's  not  to  hev  anybody  by  him 
this  night,  the  nurse  is  to  come  in  and  give  him  a 
look  pretty  frequent,  and  that's  all." 

John  came  and  sat  by  his  boy,  took  his  thin  hand, 
and  kissed  him. 

"  It's  a  lark,  having  old  Swanny,"  said  the  young 
invalid,  "  he's  been  reading  me  a  review  of  Mr. 
Brandon's  book.  He  told  Val  that  Smiles  at  the 
post  office  had  read  it,  and  didn't  think  much  of 
it,  but  that  it  showed  Mr.  Brandon  had  a  kind 
heart.  'And  so  he  has,'  said  Swan,  'and  he 
couldn't  hide  that  if  he  wishetl  to.  Why,  he's  as 
good  as  a  knife  that  has  pared  onions,  sir, — every- 
thing it  touches  relishes  of  'em.'  " 

"  You  had  better  not  repeat  that  to  Mr.  Brandon," 
said  John,  "  he  is  rather  touchy  about  his  book.  It 
has  been  very  unfavourably  revieweil." 

"But  Swan  intended  a  compliment,"  answered 
Johnnie,  "and  he  loves  onions.  I  often  see  him 
at  his  tea,  eating  slices  of  them  with  the  bread  and 
butter.    You  are  better  now,  dear  father,  are  you  not?" 
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"  Yes,  my  boy.  What  made  you  think  there  was 
anything  specially  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  must  be  dreadfully  miserable, 
for  you  could  hardly  take  any  notice  even  of  me." 

A  small  shrill  voice,  thin  and  silvery,  was  heard 
across  the  passage. 

"Nancy  often  talks  now,"  said  Johnnie;  "she  spoke 
several  times  this  morning." 

John  rose  softly  and  moved  towards  it. 

"And  what  did  the  robin  say  then,"  it  asked. 

Emily's  clear  voice  answered,  "The  robin  said, 
'  No,  my  wings  are  too  short,  I  cannot  fly  over  the 
sea,  but  I  can  stop  here  and  be  very  hapjDy  all  the 
winter,  for  I've  got  a  warm  little  scarlet  waistcoat.' 
Then  the  nightingale  said,  '  What  does  winter  mean  ? 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.     Is  it  nice  to  eat  ? ' " 

"  That  was  very  silly  of  the  nightingale,"  answered 
the  little  voice.  The  father  thought  it  the  sweetest 
and  most  consoling  sound  he  had  ever  heard  in  his 
life.  "  But  tell  the  story,"  it  went  on  peremptorily 
in  spite  of  its  weakness,  "  and  then  did  the  robin 
tell  him  about  the  snow  ?  " 

"Oh  yes;  he  said,  'Sometimes  such  a  number  of 
little  cold  white  feathers  fall  down  from  the  place 
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where  the  sun  and  moon  Hve,  that  they  cover  up 
all  the  nice  seeds  and  berries,  so  that  we  can  find 
hardly  anything  to  eat.  But,'  the  robin  went  on,  '  we 
don't  care  very  much  about  that.  Do  you  see  that 
large  nest,  a  very  great  nest  indeed,  with  a  red 
top  to  it  ?'  *  Yes,'  the  nightingale  said  he  did. 
*  A  nice  little  girl  lives  there,'  said  the  robin.  '  Her 
name  is  Nancy.  Whenever  the  cold  feathers  come, 
she  gives  us  such  a  number  of  crumbs.'  " 

"  Father,  look  at  me,"  said  the  little  creature, 
catching  sight  of  her  father.  "  Come  and  look  at 
me,  I'm  so  grand."  She  turned  her  small  white  face 
on  the  pillow  as  he  entered,  and  was  all  unconscious 
both  how  long  it  was  since  she  had  set  her  eyes  on 
him,  and  the  cause.  Emily  had  been  dressing  a 
number  of  tiny  dolls  for  her,  with  gauzy  wings,  and 
gay  robes  ;  they  were  pinned  about  the  white  curtains 
of  her  bed.  "  My  litde  fairies,"  she  said  faindy ; 
"  tell  it,  Mrs.  Nemily." 

"  The  fairies  are  come  to  see  if  Nancy  wants  any- 
thing," said  Emily.  "  Nancy  is  the  little  Queen.  She 
is  very  much  better  this  evening,  dear  John."  John 
knelt  by  the  child  to  bring  her  small  face  close  to 
his,  and  blessed  her ;    he  had  borne  the  strain  of 
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many  miserable  hours  without  a  tear,  but  the  sound 
of  this  tender  Httle  voice  completely  overpowered 
him. 

Emily  was  the  only  person  about  him  who  was 
naturally  and  ardently  hopeful,  but  she  scarcely  ever 
left  the  child.  He  was  devoured  by  anxiety  him- 
self, but  he  learned  during  the  next  two  days  to 
bless  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth,  and  could  move 
about  among  his  other  children  pleased  to  see 
them  smile  and  sometimes  to  hear  them  laugh. 
They  were  all  getting  better;  Valentine  took  care 
they  should  not  want  for  amusement,  and  Cray- 
shaw,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  not  yet  heard  of 
Httle  Janie's  death  or  of  Nancy's  extremely  pre- 
carious state,  did  not  fail  to  write  often,  and  bestow 
upon  them  all  the  nonsense  he  could  think  of.  After 
his  short  sojourn  in  Germany,  he  had  been  sent  back 
to  Harrow,  and  there  finding  letters  from  the  Mor- 
timers awaiting  him,  had  answered  one  of  them  as 
follows : — 


LINES    COMPOSED     ON     RECEIVING    A    PORTRAIT    OF 
GLADYS  WITH  BLOB  IN  HER  ARMS. 

I  gazed,  and  O  with  what  a  burst 

Of  pride,  this  heart  was  striving  ! 
His  tongue  was  out !  that  touched  me  first. 

My  pup  !  and  art  thou  thriving  ? 
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I  sniffed  one  sniff,  I  wept  one  weep 

(Hut  checked  myself,  however), 
And  then  I  spake,  my  words  went  deep, 

Those  words  were,  "  Well,  I  never." 

Tyrants  avaunt  !  henceforth  to  me 
Whose  Harrow'd  heart  beats  faster, 

The  coach  shall  as  the  coachman  be, 
And  Hutler  count  as  master. 

That  maiden's  nose,  that  puppy's  eyes, 

Which  I  this  happy  day  saw, 
They've  touched  the  manliest  chords  that  rise 

I'  the  breast  of  Gifford  Crayshaw. 


John  Mortimer  was  pleased  when  he  saw  his  girls 
laughing  over  this  effusion,  but  anxiety  still  weighed 
heavily  on  his  soul — he  did  not  live  on  any  hope  of 
his  own,  rather  on  Emily's  hope  and  on  a  kiss. 

He  perceived  how  completely  but  for  his  father's 
companionship  he  had  all  his  life  been  alone.  It 
would  have  been  out  of  all  nature  that  such  a  man 
falling  in  love  thus  unaware  shouUl  have  loved  mo- 
derately. All  the  fresh  fancies  of  impassioned  tender- 
ness and  doubt  and  fear,  all  the  devotion  and  fealty 
that  youth  wastes  often  and  almost  forgets,  woke  up 
in  his  heart  to  full  life  at  once,  unworn  and  unsoiled. 
The  strongest  natures  go  down  deepest  among  the 
hidden  roots  of  feeling,  and  into  the  silent  wells  of 
thought. 

It  had  not  seemed  unnatural  heretofore  to  stand 
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alone,  but  now  he  longed  for  something  to  lean 
upon,  for  a  look  from  Emily's  eyes,  a  touch  from 
her  hand. 

But  she  vouchsafed  him  nothing.  She  was  not 
so  unconscious  of  the  kiss  she  had  bestowed  as  he 
had  believed  she  would  be  ;  perhaps,  this  was  because 
he  had  mistaken  its  meaning  and  motive.  It  stood  in 
his  eyes  as  the  expression  of  forgiveness  and  pity, — 
he  never  knew  that  it  was  full  of  regretful  renun- 
ciation, and  the  hopelessness  of  a  heart  misunderstood. 

But  now  the  duties  of  life  began  to  press  upon 
him,  old  grey-headed  clerks  came  about  the  place 
with  messages,  young  ones  brought  letters  to  be 
signed.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  turn,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  to  these  matters,  for  the  strain  was 
great :  little  Nancy  sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse,  was  still  spoken  of  as  in  a  precarious  state. 

Every  one  in  the  house  was  delighted,  when  one 
morning  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  go  into 
the  town.  Valentine  drove  him  in,  and  all  his 
children  rejoiced,  it  seemed  like  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  were  really  better. 

Johnnie  ate  a  large  breakfast  and  called  to  Swan 
soon   after  to  bring   him  up   the  first  ripe  bunch  of 
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grapes — he    had   himself   propped   up   to   eat  them 
and  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  garden. 

"What  a  jolly  bunch!"  he  exclaimed  when  Swan 
appeared  with  it. 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  only  wish  Fergus  could  see  it  !  The 
Marchioness  sent  yesterday  to  inquire, — sent  the 
little  young  ladies.  I  haven't  seen  such  a  turn-out 
in  our  lane  since  last  election  time.  Mr.  Smithers 
said  they  were  a  sight  to  be  seen,  dressed  up  so 
handsome.  '  Now  then,'  says  he,  '  you  see  the 
great  need  and  use  of  our  noble  aristocracy. 
Markis  is  a  credit  to  it,  laying  out  as  he  does  in 
the  town  he  is  connected  with.  Yes,  they  were  a 
sight.'  Mr.  Smithers  was  the  '  {)ink '  Wigfield  draper. 
'Ay,  ay,'  says  I,  'who  should  go  fine  if  not  the 
peahen's  daughters  ? '  " 

"  Everybody  seems  to  have  sent  to  incjuire,"  said 
Johnnie  ungraciously.  "  1  hate  to  hear  their  wheels. 
1  always  think  it  is  the  doctor's  carriage." 

"  Old  Lady  Fairbairn  came  too,"  jjrocceded  Swan, 
"and  Miss  Justina.  The  old  lady  has  only  that  one 
daughter  left  single,  as  I  hear ;  she  has  got  all  the 
others  married." 

Johnnie  made  a  grimace,  and  pleased  himself  with 
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remembering  how  Valentine,  in  telling  him  of  that 
call,  had  irreverently  said,  "  Old  Mother  Fairbairn 
ought  to  be  called  the  Judicious  Hooker." 

Johnnie  was  sincerely  sorry  these  acquaintances 
had  returned ;  so  was  Emily.  Had  she  not  given 
John  a  positive  denial  to  his  suit?  Who  could  be 
surprised  now  if  he  turned  to  her  rival  ? 

It  was  afternoon  when  John  Mortimer  came  in. 
The  house  was  very  quiet,  and  a  little  flag  hung 
out  of  Nancy's  window,  showing  that  the  child 
was  asleep.  He  therefore  approached  quietly,  en- 
tered the  library,  and  feeling  very  tired  and  dis- 
quieted, sat  down  among  his  books.  He  took  one 
down,  and  did  not  know  how  long  he  might  have 
been  trying  to  occupy  himself  with  it,  when  lie 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress,  and  Dorothea  stood 
in  the  open  window.  She  looked  just  a  little  hurried 
and  shy.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  she  began,  "  Emily 
sent  her  love  to  you,  and -" 

"  Emily  sent  her  love  to  me  ?"  he  exclaimed  almost 
involuntarily,  "  sent  her  love  ?  are  you  sure  ?  " 

Dorothea,  thus  checked  in  her  message,  drew  back 
and  blushed — had  she  made  herself  very  ridiculous  ? 
would   Emily  be  displeased?      His   eyes   seemed  to 
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entreat  her  for  an  answer.  She  faltered,  not  without 
exceeding  surprise,  at  the  state  of  things  thus  be- 
trayed, and  at  his  indifference  to  her  observation. 
"  I  suppose  she  did.  I  thought  all  this  family- 
sent  love  to  one  another."  Thus  while  she  hesi- 
tated, and  he  seemed  still  to  wait  for  her  further 
recollection,  she  noticed  the  strange  elation  of  hope 
and  joy  that  illumined  his  face, 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  have  invented  it,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  answered,  "  I  see  you  cannot 
be  sure  ;  but  let  me  hear  it  again,  since  it  possibly 
might  have  been  said.  '  Emily  sent  her  love,'  you 
began " 

"  And  she  is  sitting  with  Nancy,  but  she  wanted 
you  to  know  as  soon  as  you  came  in  that  the 
doctors  have  paid  another  visit  together,  and  they 
both  agreed  that  Nancy  might  now  be  considered 
quite  out  of  danger." 

"  Oh,  I  thank  God  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
Emily  had  sent  her  love  to  him  to  tell  him  this. 
He  felt  that  she  might  have  done,  it  was  not  im- 
possible, it  reminded  him  of  her  kiss.  He  had  been 
weighed  down  so  heavily,  with  a  burden  that  he  was 
never  unconscious  of  for  a  moment,  a  load  of  agonized 
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pity  for  his  little  darling's  pain,  and  of  endless  self- 
reproach  ;  that  the  first  thing  he  was  aware  of  when 
it  was  suddenly  lifted  off  and  flung  away  was,  that  his 
thoughts  were  all  abroad.  It  was  much  too  soon  yet 
to  be  glad.  He  was  like  a  ship  floated  off  the  rock 
it  had  struck  on,  a  rock  like  to  have  been  its  ruin, 
but  yet  which  had  kept  it  steady.  It  was  drifting 
now,  and  not  answering  to  the  helm. 

He  could  not  speak  or  stir,  he  hardly  seemed 
to  breathe. 

A  slight  sound,  the  rustling  of  Dorothea's  gown  as 
she  quietly  withdrew,  recalled  him  a  little  to  himself, 
he  locked  himself  in  and  went  back  to  his  place. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  able  to  think,  yet  tears 
were  raining  down  on  his  hands  before  he  knew 
that  they  were  his  tears,  and  that,  as  they  fell,  his 
heart  long  daunted  and  crushed  with  pain,  beat  more 
freely,  and  tasted  once  more  the  rapture  of  peace 
and  thankfulness.  Presently  he  was  on  his  knees. 
Saved  this  once,  the  almost  despairing  soul  which 
had  faintly  spoken  to  God,  "  I  do  not  rebel,"  was 
passionate  now  in  the  fervour  of  thankful  devotion. 
The  rapture  of  this  respite,  this  return  to  common 
blessings,  was  almost  too  ecstatic  to  be  borne. 
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It  was  nearly  dusk  before  he  could  show  himself 
to  his  children  ;  when  he  stole  up-stairs  to  look  at 
his  little  Nancy  she  was  again  asleep.  "  Mrs.  Walker 
had  gone  back  to  her  own  house  for  the  night,"  the 
nurse  said,  "  but  she  had  promised  to  come  back 
after  breakfast." 

That  night  Emily  slept  exquisitely.  The  luxury 
of  a  long  peaceful  interval,  free  from  anxiety  and 
responsibility,  was  delightful  to  her.  She  came  down 
very  late,  and  after  her  breakfast  sauntered  into  the 
drawing-room,  looking  fresh  as  a  white  blush  rose, 
lovely  and  content;  next  to  the  joy  of  possession 
stands,  to  such  as  she  was,  the  good  of  doing  good, 
and  being  necessary  to  the  objects  of  their  love. 

A  little  tired  still,  she  was  sitting  idly  on  a  sofa, 
more  wistfully  sweet  and  gravely  glad  than  usual, 
when  suddenly  John  Mortimer  appeared,  walking 
quickly  through  her  garden. 

"  He  was  sure  to  come  and  thank  me,"  she  said 
simply,  and  half  aloud.  "  1  knew  he  would  sooner 
or  later,''  and  she  said  and  thought  no  more. 

J  Jul  as  he  advanced,  and  she  saw  his  face,  she 
remembered  her  kiss,  hoped  that  he  did  not,  and 
blushing   beautifully,   rose  and  came  a  step   or  two 
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forward  to  meet  him.  "  None  but  good  news,  I 
hope,"  she  said. 

"  No,  they  are  all  better,  thank  God  ;  and  my 
little  Nancy  also.  Emily,  how  can  I  ever  thank 
you?     My  obligation  is  too  deep  for  words." 

"Who  could  help  wishing  to  be  of  use  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Am  I  not  enough  thanked  by 
seeing  you  all  better  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  have  presumed  to 
intrude  here  and  disturb  you  and — and  trouble  you 
with  such  things  as  I  can  say — when  you  are  come 
home  for  an  interval  of  rest  and  quiet.  Emily,  if  I 
had  lost  her,  poor  httle  girl,  I  never  could  have  lifted 
up  my  head  again.  It  was  hard  on  that  blameless 
little  life,  to  be  placed  in  such  peril ;  but  I  suffered 
more  than  she  did.  Did  you  sometimes  think  so  ? 
did  you  sometimes  feel  for  me  when  you  were  watch- 
ing her  day  and  night,  night  and  day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  John,  I  did." 

"  I  hoped  so." 

"  But  now  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  sorrow  is 
over,  fold  it  up  and  put  it  away,  lay  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour ;  it  is  his,  for  He  has  felt  it  too."  When 
she  saw  his  hands,  that  they  had  become  white  and 
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thin,  and  that  he  was  hollow-eyed,  she  felt  a  sharp 
pang  of  pity.  "  It  is  time  now  for  you  to  think  of 
yourself,"  she  said. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  gesture  of  distaste. 
"  The  less  of  that  the  better.  I  am  utterly  and  for 
ever  out  of  my  own  good  graces.  I  will  not  forgive 
myself,  and  I  cannot  forget — have  I  only  one  mistake 
to  deplore  ?  I  have  covered  myself  with  disgrace," 
he  continued,  with  infinite  self-scorn  ;  "  even  you  with 
your  half  divine  pity  cannot  excuse  me  there." 

"Cannot  I?"  she  answered  with  a  sweet  wistful- 
ness,  tliat  was  almost  tender. 

He  set  his  teeth  as  if  in  a  passion  against  himself, 
a  flash  came  from  the  blue  eyes,  and  his  Saxon  com- 
plexion showed  the  blood  through  almost  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair.  "  I  have  covered  myself  with 
disgrace — I  am  the  most  unmanly  fool  that  ever 
breathed — I  hate  myself ! "  He  started  up  and 
j)aced  the  room,  as  if  he  felt  choked,  whilst  she 
looked  on  amazed  for  the  moment,  and  not  yet  aware 
what  this  meant. 

"  John  !  "   she  exclaimed. 

"  I  suppose  you  tliought  I  had  forgotten  to  despise 
myself,"  he   went  on   in  a  tone  rather  less   defiant. 
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"  When  that  night  I  asked  you  for  a  kiss — I  had  not, 
nothing  of  the  kind — I  thought  my  mind  would  go, 
or  my  breath  would  leave  me  before  the  morning. 
Surely  that  would  have  been  so  but  for  you.  But 
if  I  have  lived  through  this  for  good  ends,  one  at 
least  has  been  that  I  have  learned  my  place  in 
creation — and  yours.  I  have  seen  more  than  once 
since  that  you  have  felt  vexed  with  yourself  for  the 
form  your  compassion  took  then.  I  deserve  that  you 
should  think  I  misunderstood,  but  I  did  not.  I  came 
to  tell  you  so.  It  should  have  been  above  all  things 
my  care  not  to  offend  the  good  angel  so  necessary  in 
my  house  during  those  hours  of  my  misfortune.  But 
I  am  destined  never  to  be  right — never.  I  let  you 
divine  all  too  easily  the  secret  I  should  have  kept — 
my  love,  my  passion.  It  was  my  own  fault,  to  betray 
it  was  to  dismiss  you.  Well,  I  have  done  that 
also." 

F.mily  drew  a  long  breath,  put  her  hand  to  her 
delicate  throat,  and  turning  away  hastily  moved 
into  the  window,  and  gazed  out  with  wide-opened 
eyes.  Her  face  suffused  with  a  pale  tint  of  carnation 
was  too  full  of  unbelieving  joy  to  be  shown  to  him 
yet.     He  had  made  a  mistake,  though  not  precisely 
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the  mistake  he  supposed.  He  was  destined,  so  long 
as  he  Hved,  never  to  have  it  explained.  It  was  a 
mistake  which  made  all  tilings  right  again,  made  the 
past  recede,  and  appear  a  dream,  and  supplied  a 
sweet  reason  for  all  the  wifely  duty,  all  the  long 
fealty  and  impassioned  love  she  was  to  bestow  on 
him  ever  after. 

It  was  strange,  even  to  her,  who  was  so  well 
accustomed  to  the  unreasoning,  exaggerated  rhap- 
sody of  a  lover,  to  hear  him  ;  his  rage  against 
himself,  his  entire  hopelessness  ;  and  as  for  her,  she 
knew  not  how  to  stop  him,  or  how  to  help  him ; 
she  could  but  listen  and  wonder. 

Nature  helped  him,  however ;  for  a  waft  of  summer 
wind  coming  in  at  that  moment,  swung  the  rose- 
branches  that  clustered  round  the  window,  and  flung 
some  of  their  white  petals  on  her  head.  Something 
else  stirred,  she  felt  a  slight  movement  behind  her, 
and  a  little  startled,  turned  involuntarily  to  look, 
and  to  see  her  cap — the  widow's  delicate  cap — wafted 
along  the  carpet  by  the  air,  and  settling  at  John 
Mortimer's  feet. 

He  lifted  it  up,  and  she  stood  mute  while  she 
saw  him  fold  it  together  with  a  man's  awkwardness, 
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but  with  something  of  reverence  too  ;  then,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  it,  he  laid  it 
on  the  table  before  an  opened  miniature  of  Fred 
Walker. 

After  a  moment's  consideration  she  saw  him  close 
this  miniature,  folding  its  little  doors  together. 

"  That,  because  I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,"  he 
said. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  and  blushed  beauti- 
fully. 

"  You  gave  me  a  kiss,  let  me  also  bestow  one — one 
parting  kiss — and  I  will  go." 

He  was  about  to  go  then,  he  meant  to  consider 
himself  dismissed.  She  could  not  speak,  and  he 
came  up  to  her,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Something  in  her  eyes,  or  perhaps  the  blush  on 
her  face,  encouraged  him  to  take  her  for  a  moment 
into  his  arms.  He  was  extremely  pale,  but  when 
she  lifted  her  face  from  his  breast  a  strange  gleam  of 
hope  and  wonder  flashed  out  of  his  eyes. 

She  had  never  looked  so  lovely  in  her  life,  her 
face  suftused  with  a  soft  carnation,  her  lucid  grey- 
blue  eyes  full  of  sweet  entreaty.     Nevertheless,  she 
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spoke  in  a  tone  of  the  quietest  indifference — a  sort  of 
pensive  wistfulness  habitual  with  her. 

"You  can  go  if  you  please,"  she  said,  "but  you 
had  much  better  not." 

"  No  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,"  she  repeated.  "  Because,  John — because 
I  love  you." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE     TRUE     GHOST     STORY. 

Horatio. — "  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  !  " 

Hamlet  the  Dane, 

"f   VALENTINE  was  at  Melcombe  again.     He  had 

^  begun  several  improvements  about  the  place 
which  called  for  time,  and  would  cost  money.  It 
was  not  without  misgiving  that  he  had  consented  to 
enter  on  the  first  of  them. 

There  was  still  in  his  mind,  as  he  believed,  a 
reservation.  He  would  give  up  the  property  if  he 
ever  saw  fit  cause. 

Now,  if  he  began  to  tie  himself  by  engaging  in 
expensive  enterprises,  or  by  undertaking  responsi- 
bilities, it  might  be  impossible  to  do  this. 

Therefore  he  held  off  for  some  little  time. 

He  fell  into  his  first  enterprise  almost  unawares, 
he  got  out  of  his  reluctant  shrinking  from  it  after- 
wards by  a  curious  sophistry.     "While  this  estate  is 
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virtually  mine,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  undoubtedly  my 
duty  to  be  a  good  steward  of  it.  If,  in  the  course  of 
jjrovidence,  I  am  shown  that  I  am  to  give  it  up,  no 
doubt  I  shall  also  be  shown  how  to  proceed  about 
these  minor  matters." 

He  had  learnt  from  his  uncle  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  providence,  but  had  not  received  with  it 
his  uncle's  habit  of  earnest  waiting  on  providence, 
and  straightforward  desire  to  follow  wherever  he 
believed  it  to  lead. 

Valentine  came  almost  at  once  under  the  influence 
of  the  vicar,  IMr.  Craik,  the  man  who  had  always 
seen  something  so  more  than  commonly  mysterious 
about  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Mr.  Craik  wanted 
Valentine  to  restore  the  old  church,  by  which  he 
meant  to  pull  it  almost  to  pieces,  to  raise  the  roof, 
to  clear  away  the  quaint  old  oaken  galleries,  to  push 
out  a  long  chancel,  and  to  put  in  some  i)ainted 
windows,  literally  such,  pictures  of  glass,  things  done 
at  Munich. 

When  Valentine,  always  facile,  had  begun  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  a  drawing  of  the  Iniilding,  as  it 
was  to  look  when  restored,  was  made,  in  order  to 
stir  up  his  zeal,  and   make  him    long    for  a   parish 
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church  that  would  do  him  and  the  vicar  credit. 
He  beheld  it,  and  forthwith  vowed,  with  uncivil 
directness,  that  he  would  rather  build  the  vicar  a 
crack  church  to  his  mind,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
village,  than  help  in  having  that  dear  old  place 
mauled  and  tampered  with. 

Mr.  Craik  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  began  to 
talk  about  a  site. 

He  was  a  good  man,  had  learned  to  be  meek, 
so  that  when  he  was  after  anything  desirable  he 
might  be  able  to  take  a  rebuff,  and  not  mind  it. 

In  the  pleasant  summer  evenings  he  often  came  to 
see  Valentine,  and  while  the  latter  sauntered  about 
with  a  cigar,  he  would  carve  faces  on  a  stick  with 
his  knife,  walking  beside  him.  He  had  given  up 
smoking,  because  he  wanted  the  poor  also  to  give 
it  up,  as  an  expensive  luxury,  and  one  that  led  to 
drinking.  Valentine  respected  him,  was  sure  the 
scent  of  a  cigar  was  still  very  pleasant  to  his  nos- 
trils, and  knew  he  could  well  have  afforded  to 
smoke  himself  That  was  one  reason  why  he  let 
himself  be  persuaded  in  the  matter  of  the  site 
(people  never  are  persuaded  by  any  reason  worth 
mentioning).      Another  reason  was,  that    Mr.    Craik 
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had  become  a  teetotaller,  "  for  you  know,  old  fellow, 
that  gives  me  such  a  /////  in  persuading  the  drunk- 
ards;" a  third  reason  was,  that  there  was  a  bit  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  just  the  thing  for 
a  site,  and  worth  nothing,  covered  with  stones  and 
thistles.  Mr.  Craik  said  he  should  have  such  a 
much  better  congregation,  he  felt  sure,  if  the  church 
was  not  in  such  an  extremely  inconvenient  out-of- 
the-way  place  ;  that  aged  saint,  who  was  gone,  had 
often  regretted  the  inconvenience  for  the  people. 

Valentine  at  last  gave  him  the  site.  Mr.  Craik 
remarked  on  what  a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to 
the  aged  saint  if  she  could  have  known  what  a  good 
churchman  her  heir  would  prove  himself 

But  Valentine  was  not  at  all  what  Mr.  Craik 
meant  by  a  good  churchman.  Such  religious  opinions 
and  feelings  as  had  influence  over  him,  had  come 
from  the  evangelical  school.  Ilis  old  father  and 
uncle  had  been  very  religious  men,  and  of  that  tyjjc, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  their  early  day 
evangelical  religion  had  been  as  the  river  of  God 
— the  one  channel  in  which  higher  thought  anil  fer- 
vent feeling  ran. 

Valentine   had   respected   their   religion,  had  seen 
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that  it  was  real,  that  it  made  them  contented,  happy, 
able  to  face  death  with  something  more  than  hope, 
able  to  acquiesce  in  the  wonderful  reservations  of 
God  with  men,  the  more  able  on  account  of  them 
to  look  on  this  life  as  the  childhood  of  the  next, 
and  to  wait  for  knowledge  patiently.  But  yet,  of  all 
the  forms  taken  by  religious  feeling,  Valentine  con- 
sidered it  the  most  inconvenient ;  of  all  the  views  of 
Christianity,  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy. 

He  told  the  vicar  he  did  not  see  why  his  grand- 
mother was  to  be  called  a  saint  because  she  had  gone 
through  great  misfortunes,  and  because  it  had  pleased 
her  to  be  truiid/td  to  church,  on  all  Sundays  and 
saints'  days,  besides  attending  to  the  other  ordinances 
of  the  church  and  the  sacraments. 

When  he  was  mildly  admonished  that  a  site  seemed 
to  presuppose  a  church,  he  assented,  and  with  one 
great  plunge,  during  which  he  distinctly  felt,  both 
that  his  position  as  landlord  was  not  to  be  defended, 
and  that  this  good  use  of  the  money  might  make 
things  more  secure,  he  gave  a  promise  to  build  one — 
felt  a  twinge  of  compunction,  and  a  glow  of  genero- 
sity, but  blushed  hotly  when  Mr.  Craik  observed  that 
the  old  church,  being  put  in  decent  repair,  and  chiefly 
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used  for  marriages  and  for  the  burial  service,  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  pleasing  testimony,  a  filial  act,  to  dedi- 
cate the  new  one  to  St.  Elizabeth.  "Simply  in 
reverend  recollection,  you  know,  Melcombe,  of  that 
having  been — been  your  grandmother's  name." 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  like  it,"  said  Valentine  abruptly. 
Mr.  Craik  was  not  sure  whether  his  evident  shrinking 
was  due  to  some  low-church  scruple  as  to  any  dedica- 
tion at  all,  or  whether  the  name  of  the  sainted  Eliza- 
beth had  startled  him  by  reminding  him  of  self- 
renunciation  and  a  self-denial  even  to  the  death,  of 
all  that  in  this  world  we  love  and  long  for.  This 
Elizabeth,  his  grandmodier,  might  have  been  a  sainily 
old  woman  in  her  conversation,  her  patience,  her 
piety,  for  anything  Valentine  knew  to  the  contrary, 
but  he  had  hold  now  of  all  her  accounts ;  he  knew 
from  them,  and  from  investigations  made  among  the 
tenants,  that  she  had  held  a  hard  grip  of  her  j^osses- 
sions,  had  sometimes  driven  shrewd  bargains,  and 
even  up  to  her  extreme  old  age  had  often  shown  her- 
self rather  more  than  a  match  for  some  of  those  about 
her.  Things  to  be  done  by  others  she  had  seen  to 
with  vigilance,  things  to  be  done  by  herself  she  had 
shown  a  masterly  power  of  leaving  undone.     Her  pro- 
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perty  had  considerably  increased  during  her  term  of 
possession,  though  in  ordinary  charily  a  good  deal 
had  been  given  away.  *  All  was  in  order,  and  her  heir 
whom  she  had  never  seen  was  reaping  the  fruits  of 
her  judgment  and  her  savings;  but  whether  she  ought 
to  be  called  a  saint  he  rather  doubted. 

He  had  returned  to  Melcombe,  not  without  shrewd 
suspicions  that  his  cousin  was  soon  to  be  his  brother- 
in-law.  A  letter  following  closely  on  his  steps  had 
confirmed  them.  Some  time  in  September  he  ex- 
pected a  summons  to  be  present  at  the  wedding;  he 
wished  after  that  to  travel  tor  several  months,  so  he 
allowed  Mr.  Craik  to  persuade  him  that  his  good 
intentions  ought  not  to  be  put  off,  and  he  made 
arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  the  new 
church  at  once. 

It  was  to  cost  about  three  thousand  pounds,  a 
large  sum ;  but  the  payment  was  to  be  spread  over 
three  or  four  years,  and  Valentine,  at  present,  had 
few  other  claims.  He  had,  for  instance,  no  poor 
relations,  at  least  he  thought  not ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
given  his  word  for  the  building  of  the  church  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe — "an 
ugly    name,"    thought    Valentine.     '•  Mrs.   Valentine 
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Melcombe  will  sound  much  better.  Oh,  I  suppose 
the  young  Avoman  will  be  Mrs.  Melcombe,  though." 
Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  let  Valentine  know  that  she 
and  Laura  had  returned  to  England,  and  would  now 
gladly  accept  his  invitation,  given  in  the  spring,  to 
come  and  stay  a  few  weeks  with  him  whenever  this 
should  be  the  case. 

"  I  have  always  considered  Laura  a  sacred  trust," 
continued  the  good  lady.  "  My  poor  dear  Peter, 
having  left  her  to  me — my  means  are  by  no  means 
large — and  I  am  just  now  feeling  it  my  duty  to  con- 
sider a  certain  very  kind  and  very  flattering  offer.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  marriage  with  one  whom  I 
could  esteem  might  not  help  me  to  bear  better  the 
sorrow  of  my  loss  in  my  dear  child  ;  but  I  have  de- 
cided nothing.  Laura  has  actually  only  five  hundred 
pounds  of  her  own,  and  that,  I  need  not  say,  leaves 
her  as  dependent  on  me  as  if  she  was  a  daughter." 

"  Now  look  here,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  laying  the 
letter  down  flat  on  the  table,  and  holding  it  there 
with  his  hand — "  now  look  here,  tliis  is  serious. 
You  are  going  to  bring  that  simpleton  Laura  to  me, 
and  you  would  like  to  leave  her  here,  would  you? 
Prcopstcrous  !     She  cannot   live  with   me  !     Besides, 
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I  am  such  a  fool  myself,  that  if  I  was  shut  up  with 
her  long,  I  should  certainly  marry  her.  Take  a  little 
time,  Val,  and  consider. 

','  Wilt  thou  brave  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  bribe  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  cheat  the  kelpie  ?' 

Let  me  see.  Laura  is  my  own  cousin,  and  the  only 
Melcombe.  Now,  if  Craik  had  any  sense  of  gratitude 
— but  he  hasn't — it  seems  so  natural,  '  I  built  you  a 
church,  you  marry  my  cousin.  Do  I  hear  you  say 
you  won't  ?  You'd  better  think  twice  about  that. 
I'd  let  you  take  a  large  slice  of  the  turnip-field  into 
your  back  garden.  Turnips,  I  need  hardly  add, 
you'd  have  ad  lib.  (very  wholesome  vegetables),  and 
you'd  have  all  that  capital  substantial  furniture  now 
lying  useless  in  these  attics,  and  an  excellent  family 
mangle  out  of  the  messuage  or  tenement  called  the 
laundr}' — the  wedding  breakfast  for  nothing.  I  think 
you  give  in,  Craik?'  Yes;  we  shake  hands — he  has 
tears  in  his  eyes.  '  Now,  Laura,  what  have  you  got 
to  say?'  '  He  has  sandy  hair.''  '  Of  course  he  has, 
the  true  Saxon  colour.  Go  down  on  your  knees, 
miss,  and  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love 
(Shakespeare).'      ^ And    he    has    great    red    hands' 
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'  Surely  they  had  better  be  red  than  green — celestial 
rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.'  Good  gracious  1  here 
he  is." 

"  Ah,  Craik  !  is  that  you  ?     How  goes  it  ?  " 

One  of  ]\Ir.  Craik's  gifts  was  that  he  could  sigh 
belter  than  almost  anybody  ;  whenever  he  was  going 
to  speak  of  anything  as  darkly  mysterious,  his  sigh 
was  enough  to  convince  any  but  the  most  hardened. 
He  fetched  a  sigh  then  (that  is  the  right  expression) 
— he  fetched  it  up  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  then  he  began  to  unfold  his  grievances  to  Valen- 
tine, how  some  of  his  best  school-girls  had  tittered 
at  church,  how  some  of  his  favourite  boys  had  got 
drunk,  how  some  of  the  farmers  had  not  attended 
morning  service  for  a  month,  ami  how  two  women, 
regular  attendants,  had,  notwithstanding,  quarrelled 
to  that  degree  that  they  had  come  to  blows,  and  one 
of  them  had  given  the  other  a  black  eye,  and  old 
Becky  Maddison  is  ill,  he  concluded.  "  I've  been 
reading  to  her  to-day.  I  don't  know  what  to  think 
about  administering  the  Holy  Communion  to  her 
while  she  persists  in  that  lie." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  ghost  story?"  asked  Valentine. 

"  Yes." 
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"  It  may  have  been  a  lie  when  she  first  told  it ; 
but  in  her  extreme  old  age  she  may  have  utterly  for- 
gotten its  first  invention.  It  may  possibly  not  be 
now  a  conscious  lie,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  true  that  she  did  see  something." 

"  Your  grandmother  always  considered  that  it  was 
a  lie,  and  a  very  cruel  lie," 

"  How  so?     She  accused  no  one  of  anything." 

*'  No,  but  she  made  people  talk.  She  set  about  a 
rumour  that  the  place  was  haunted,  and  for  some 
years  the  family  could  hardly  get  a  servant  to  live 
with  them." 

"  Poor  old  soul  !  "  thought  Valentine.  "  I  suppose 
it  would  be  wrong  to  try  and  bribe  her  to  deny  it.  I 
wish  she  would  though." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Craik,  an  air  of  relief  coming 
over  his  face — "  I  think  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  regard 
it  in  the  light  you  indicated." 

Soon  after  that  he  went  away.  It  was  evening,  the 
distant  hills,  when  Valentine  sauntered  forth,  were  of 
an  intense  solid  blue,  gloomy  and  pure,  behind  them 
lay  wedges  of  cloud  edged  with  gold,  all  appeared 
still,  unchanging,  and  there  was  a  warm  balmy  scent 
of  clover  and  country  crops  brooding  over  the  place. 
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Valentine  sauntered  on  through  the  peaceful  old 
churchyard,  and  over  the  brow  of  the  little  hill. 
What  a  delightful  evening  view !  A  long  hollow, 
with  two  clear  pools  (called  in  those  parts  meres) 
in  it,  narrow,  and  running  side  by  side,  the  evening 
star  and  crescent  moon,  little  more  than  a  gold  line, 
reflected  in  one  of  them.  The  reed  warbler  was 
beginning  to  sing,  and  little  landrails  were  creeping 
out  of  the  green  sedges,  the  lilies  were  closing  and 
letting  themselves  down.  There  was  something  so 
delightful,  so  calm,  that  Valentine  felt  his  heart  ele- 
vated by  it.  The  peace  of  nature  seems  a  type  of  the 
rest  of  God.  It  reminds  man  of  that  deep  awful 
leisure  in  which  his  Maker  dwells,  taking  thought  for, 
and  having,  as  we  express  it,  time,  to  bless  and  think 
ui)On  his  creatures. 

Valentine  watched  the  gold  in  the  sky,  and  the 
primrose-tinted  de])ths  beyond.  He  was  thankful  for 
his  delightful  home ;  he  felt  a  good  im]nilse  in  him^ 
urging  that  he  must  do  his  duty  in  this  his  day  and 
generation  ;  he  seemed  to  respond  to  it,  hoped  the 
new  church  would  be  of  use  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  felt  that,  even  if  it  cost  him  some  sacrifice,  Laura 
must  be  provided  for;  cither  he  must  settle  on  her 
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something  that  she  could  hve  on,  or  he  must  promise 
her  a  marriage  portion. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  a  good  young  fellow,  better 
than  many,  and  when  he  went  on  to  think  of  himself, 
he  saw,  in  his  vision  of  his  own  future,  nothing  worse 
than  an  almost  impossibly  pretty  girl  as  his  bride, 
one  with  whom  he  was  to  take  a  specially  long  and 
agreeable  wedding  tour;  and  some  time  after  that  he 
supposed  himself  to  see  two  or  three  jolly  little  boys 
rolling  about  on  the  grass,  the  Melcombes  of  the 
future,  and  with  them  and  their  mother  he  saw  him- 
self respected  and  happ)'.  Sauntering  on  still,  he 
came  past  Becky  Maddison's  cottage,  a  pleasant 
abode,  thatched,  whitewashed,  and  covered  with  jas- 
mine, but  too  close  to  the  mere.  "  I  will  talk  to  that 
poor  old  soul  again,  and  see  if  I  can  make  anything 
of  her.     I  am  sure  Craik  is  mistaken  about  her." 

"  She  fails  fast,"  said  the  daughter,  when  accosted 
by  Valentine ;  and  she  took  him  up-stairs  to  see  her 
mother.  He  first  made  himself  welcome  by  giving 
her  a  handsome  alms,  and  then  inquired  about  her 
health. 

The  daughter  had  gone  down  of  her  own  accord. 
"  I'n  bin  very  bad  with  my  sj>arms,"  meaning  spasms, 
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she  answered  in  a  plaintive  voice.  Valentine  saw  a 
very  great  change  in  her,  the  last  sunset's  afterglow 
fell  upon  her  fiice,  it  was  sunk  and  hollow,  yet  she 
spoke  in  clear  tones,  full  of  complaint,  but  not  feeble. 
"  And  I'n  almost  done  wi'  this  world." 

"  jNIr.  Craik  comes  to  see  you,  I  know ;  he  told  me 
to-day  that  you  were  ill." 

"  Parson  were  always  hard  on  I." 
"  Because  he  doesn't  believe  the  ghost  story." 
"  Ay,  told  me  so  this  blessed  marnin' ;  and  who  be 
he?  wanted  I  to  own  'twas  a  lie,  and  take  the  blessed 
sacrament,  and  make  a  good  end.  '  Sir,'  says  I,  '  Mr. 
Martimer  believed  it,  that's  Mr.  Melcombe  now — 
and  so  'e  did,  sir.'  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Valentine. 
"  No?"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  high  piping  tone, 
"  No,  I  say.  I  thought  you  had  either  invented 
it — made  it  up,  I  mean — or  else  dreamed  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  hard  on  you,  but  I  want  to  remind 
you  how  you  said  you  had  almost  done  with  this 
world." 

"  Why  did  'e  goo  away,  and  never  tell  I  what  'e 
thought?"  she  interrupted. 

Valentine  took  no  notice,  but  went  on.     "  And  the 
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parson  feels  uneasy  about  you,  and  so  do  I.  I  wish 
you  would  try  to  forget  what  is  written  down  in  the 
book,  and  try  to  remember  what  you  really  saw  ;  you 
must  have  been  quite  a  young  girl  then.  Well,  tell 
me  how  you  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  almost 
before  it  was  light,  and  tell  what  you  saw,  however 
much  it  was,  or  however  little ;  and  if  you  are  not 
quite  sure  on  the  whole  that  you  saw  anything  at  all, 
tell  that,  and  you  will  have  a  right  to  hope  that  you 
shall  be  forgiven.'' 

"  I'n  can't  put  it  in  fine  words." 

"  No,  and  there  is  no  need." 

"  Would  'e  believe  it,  if  I  told  it  as  true  as  I 
could  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

"  I  will,  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved." 

"  I  mean  to  stand  your  friend,  whatever  you  say, 
and  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  own  a  lie.' 

"  Ay,  that  it  be,  and  God  knows  I'n  told  a  many." 

"  Well,  I  ask  you,  then,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  is 
this  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     It  ain't." 

"  What !  you  did  see  a  ghost  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  did." 
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Valentine  concealed  his  disappointment  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  went  on. 

"  You  told  me  the  orchard  of  pear-trees  and 
cherry-trees  was  all  in  blossom,  as  white  as  snow. 
Now  don't  you  think,  as  it  was  so  very  early,  almost 
at  dawn,  that  what  you  saw  really  might  have  been 
a  young  cherry-tree  standing  all  in  white,  but  that 
you,  being  frightened,  took  it  for  a  ghost  ?  " 

"  The  sperit  didn't  walk  in  white,"  she  answered ; 
"  I  never  said  it  was  in  white." 

"  Why,  my  good  woman,  you  said  it  was  in  a 
shroud  !  " 

"  Ay,  I  told  the  gentleman  when  he  took  it  down, 
the  ghost  were  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  a  long  cloak, 
and  he  said  that  were  a  shroud." 

"But  don't  you  know  what  a  shroud  is?"  ex- 
claimed Valentine,  a  good  deal  surjirised.  "  What  is 
the  dress  called  hereabout,  that  a  man  is  buticd  in  ?  " 

"  His  buryin'  gown.  'Tis  only  a  sperit,  a  ghost, 
that  walks  in  a  shroud.  Fn  told  that  oft  enough,  I 
should  know."  She  spoke  in  a  querulous  tone,  as 
one  having  reasonable  cause  for  complaint. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  after  a  pause,  "  if  the 
shroud  was  not  white,  what  colour  was  it  ?  " 
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"  Mid  have  been  black  for  aught  I  know,  'twere 
afore  sunrise ;  but  it  mid  have  been  a  dark  blue,  and 
I  think  'twas.  There  were  a  grete  wash  up  at  the 
house  that  marnin',  and  I  were  coming  to  help.  A 
sight  of  cherry-trees  grow  all  about  the  door,  and  as  I 
came  round  the  corner  there  it  stood  with  its  hand  on 
the  latch,  and  its  eyes  very  serious." 

"  What  did  it  look  like  ?  " 

"  It  looked  like  ISIr.  Cuthbert  Martimer,  and  it 
stared  at  I,  and  then  I  saw  it  were  Mr.  Melcombe." 

"  Were  you  near  it  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  next  ?  " 

"  I  dropped  a  curtsey." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Valentine,  turning 
cold.     "  What,  curtsey  to  a  ghost,  a  spirit  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  did,  and  passed  on,  and  that  very  instant  I 
turned,  and  it  were  gone." 

Valentine's  voice  faltered  as  he  asked  the  next 
question.     "  You  were  not  frightened  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  because  I  hadn't  got  in  my  head  yet 
that  'twere  a  sperit.  When  I  got  in,  I  said,  *  I'n  seen 
him.'  '  You  fool,'  says  Mary  Carfoil,  that  was  cook 
then,  '  your  head,'  says  she,  '  is  for  ever  running  on 
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the  men  folks.  He's  a  thousand  mile  off,'  says  she, 
'  in  the  Indies,  and  the  family  heerd  on  him  a  week. 
agoo.'  '  I  did  see  him,'  says  I.  '  Goo  along  about 
your  business,'  says  she,  '  and  light  the  copper.  It 
were  Mr.  Cuthbert  'e  saw,  got  up  by-times  to  shoot 
rooks.  Lucky  enough,'  says  she,  '  that  Mr.  Mel- 
combe  be  away.' " 

"  Why  was  it  lucky  ?  " 

"Because  they'd  both  set  their  eyes  on  the  same 
face — they  had.  It's  hard  to  cry  sliame  on  the  dead, 
but  they  had.  And  s/ie's  dead  too.  Neither  on  'em 
meant  any  good  to  her.  They  had  words  about 
her.  She'd  have  nought  to  say  to  Mr.  Cuthbert 
then." 

Valentine  groaned. 

"  No,  nor  she  wouldn't  after  I'n  seen  the  ghost,  nor 
till  every  soul  said  he  was  dead  and  drowned,  and 
the  letter  come  from  London  town." 

"  There  must  have  been  otliers  beside  you,"  said 
Valentine,  sharply,  "other  people  })assing  in  and  out 
of  tlie  laundry  door.  Why  did  no  one  see  him  but 
you — see  it  but  you  ?  " 

"  It  were  not  the  laundry  door,  sir,  'iwcre  the  door 
in  ilic  garden  wall,  close  by  the  grcte  i)ear-tree,  as  it 
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went  in  at-  Madam  shut  up  that  door   for  ever  so 
many  years — 'e  can't  mistake  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  ■ 

"  That's  the  place,  sir." 

"  And  who  was  fool  enough  first  to  call  it  a 
ghost?"  cried  Valentine  almost  fiercely.  "No,  no, 
I  mean,"  he  continued  faltering — "  I  don't  know  what 
I  mean,"  and  he  dropped  his  face  into  his  hands,  and 
groaned.     "  I  always  thought  it  was  the  yard  door." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  And  so  when  he  disappeared,  and  was  no  more 
seen,  you  thought  you  had  seen  his  ghost  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,  we  all  knowed  it  then,  sure  enough ; 
Madam  seemed  to  know't  from  the  first.  When  they 
told  her  I'n  seen  Mr.  Melcombe,  she  fell  in  a  grete 
faint,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  went  in  another 
faint,  and  cried  out  he  were  dead;  but  the  s}  erit 
never  walked  any  more,  folks  said  it  came  ior  a 
token  to  I,  '  her  did  ought  to  look  for  death  by-times,' 
said  they." 

"  That's  all,  is  it  ?  "  • 

"  Ay,  sir,  that  be  all." 

"  I  beheve  you  this  time." 

"  'E  may,  sir,  and  God  bless  'e." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

VALENTINE     AND      LAURA. 

"  The  flower  out  ot  reach  is  dedicate  to  God." 

Tamil  Proverb. 

O  OME  one  passing  Valentine  as  he  walked  home  in 
'""^  the  gloaming,  started,  and  hurried  on.  ''  He 
came  up  so  stilldike,"  she  said,  afterwards,  "that  I 
e'en  took  him  for  a  sperit,  he  being  a  Melcombe,  and 
they  having  a  way  oi  7oalking" 

She  did  not  speak  without  book,  for  old  Madam 
Melcombe  was  already  said  to  haunt  the  churchyard. 
Not  as  a  being  in  human  guise,  but  as  a  white,  wide- 
winged  bird,  perfectly  noiseless  in  its  movements, 
skimming  the  grass  much  as  owls  do,  but  having  a 
plaintive  voice  like  that  of  a  little  child. 

I.ate  in  the  night  again,  when  all  the  stars  were  out 
sparkling  in  a  moonless  sky,  and  the  household 
should  long  have  been  asleep,  the  same  fancy  or  fear 
recurred.     Two  housemaids  M'oke  suddenly,  and  felt 
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as  if  there  was  a  moaning  somewhere  outside.  They 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  heat  with  their  window 
open,  and  they  looked  out  and  saw  a  dark  shadow 
moving  in  the  garden,  moving  away  from  the  house, 
and  seeming  to  make  as  if  it  wrung  its  hands 
After  this,  still  peering  out  into  the  starlight,  they  lost 
sight  of  it ;  but  they  fancied  that  they  heard  it  sigh, 
and  then  it  stood  a  dark  column  in  their  sight,  and 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  bed  of  lilies,  and  there  lie 
till  they  were  afraid  to  look  any  longer,  and  they  shut 
their  window  and  crept  again  into  their  beds. 

But  the  lilies  ?  It  might  have  been  true  that  they 
saw  somewhat,  but  if  a  spirit  had  haunted  the  dark 
garden  that  night,  surely  no  trace  of  its  sojourn  would 
have  remained  on  the  bed  of  lilies ;  yet  in  the  morn- 
ing many,  very  many  of  their  fragrant  leaves  were 
crushed  and  broken,  as  if  in  truth  some  houseless  or 
despairing  being  had  crouched  there. 

The  housemaids  told  their  tale  next  morning,  and 
it  was  instantly  whispered  in  the  house  that  the  ghost 
had  come  again.  The  maids  shook  with  fear  as  they 
went  about,  even  in  broad  daylight.  The  gardener 
alone  was  incredulous,  and  made  game  of  the  matter. 

"Hang  the  ghost!"  said  he;  but  then   he  came 

VOL.   III.  N 
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from  the  eastern  counties,  and  had  no  reverence  for 
the  old  family  "fetch."  "Hang  the  ghost!  why 
shouldn't  that  shadow  have  been  the  brown  pony? 
Ain't  he  out  at  grass,  and  didn't  I  find  the  garden- 
door  ajar  this  morning  ?  He  came  in,  I'll  be  bound." 
Then  the  gardener  shouldered  his  spade,  and  finding 
a  number  of  footmarks  all  over  the  place,  specially 
about  the  bed  of  lilies,  and  certainly  not  those  of 
a  pony,  he  carefully  obliterated  them,  and  held  his 
j)eace.  Shaking  his  head  when  alone,  and  muttering, 
"  They're  a  queer  lot,  these  Melcombes — who'd  have 
expected  this  now  !  If  the  dead  ones  don't  walk,  the 
live  ones  do.  Restless,  that's  what  it  is.  Restless, 
too  much  to  eat.  I  should  say,  and  too  little  to  do. 
When  the  missis  comes  we  shall  have  more  sensible 
doings,  and  I  wish  the  missis  had  never  left  us,  that 
I  do." 

Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe,  thus  welcomed  back  again 
in  the  gardener's  mind,  was  then  driving  up  to  the 
door  of  Melcombe  House,  and  Valentine  was  stcp- 
j)ing  out  to  receive  her. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  feel  agitated,  and 
Valentine  accosted  her  so  seriously  as  to  increase  her 
emotion.     She  had  been  able  to  recover  her  usually 
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equable  spirits  after  the  loss  of  her  child,  it  was  only 
on  particular  occasions  that  she  now  gave  way  to 
tears.  She  was  by  no  means  of  their  number  who 
love  to  make  a  parade  of  grief;  on  the  contrary, 
emotion  was  painful  to  her,  and  she  thankfully 
avoided  it  when  she  could. 

She  retired  with  Laura,  and  after  a  reasonable  time 
recovered  herself,  taking  care  to  go  at  once  into  the 
room  where  her  darling  had  slept,  and  where  he  had 
played,  that  she  might  not  again  be  overcome. 

"  I  have  dreaded  this  inexpressibly,"  she  said, 
sobbing,  to  Laura,  who  was  following  her  v/ith  real 
sympathy. 

"  Valentine  was  very  odd,"  answered  Laura  ;  "  you 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  got  over  your  return  quite 
calmly,  if  he  had  been  less  solemn.  Surely,  Amelia 
dear,  he  is  altered." 

"  He  was  oppressed,  no  doubt,  at  sight  of  me ;  he 
felt  for  me." 

Laura  said  no  more,  but  several  times  during  that 
first  day  she  made  wondering  observations.  She 
looked  in  vain  for  the  light-hearted  companionable 
young  fellow  with  whom  she  had  become  intimate  in 
cousinly  fashion,  and  whom  she  had  fully  hoped  to 
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consult  about  a  certain  affair  of  her  own.  She  saw  an 
air  of  oppressive  bitterness  and  absence  of  mind  that 
discouraged  her  greatly,  "  There  is  no  mistaking 
his  expression  of  countenance,"  she  thought ;  "  he 
must  have  been  disappointed  in  love." 

"  Laura,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Melcombe,  when  the  two 
ladies,  having  left  the  dining-room,  were  alone  toge- 
ther in  the  old  grandmother's  favourite  parlour,  now 
used  as  a  drawing-room — "  Laura,  what  can  this 
mean  ?  Is  he  dyspeptic  ?  Is  he  hypochondriacal  ? 
I  declare,  if  Mr.  Craik  had  not  been  invited  to  meet 
us,  I  hardly  see  how  we  could  have  got  through  the 
dinner :  he  is  very  odd." 

"And  surely  the  conversation  was  odd  too,"  said 
Laura.  "  How  they  did  talk  about  old  Becky  Mad- 
dison  and  her  deatli  tliis  afternoon  !  How  fervently 
he  expressed  his  gladness  that  Mr,  Craik  had  seen 
her  to-day,  and  had  administered  the  sacrament  to 
her !  I  suppose  you  observed  Valentine's  hesitation 
when  you  asked  if  he  believed  her  story?" 

"Yes ;  I  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  I  had  no  patience 
with  him,  and  I  asked  because  I  wanted  to  bring  him 
to  reason.  He  can  hardly  wish  to  own  before  sensi- 
ble people  that  he  docs  believe  it ;  and  if  he  docs  not. 
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he  must  know  that  she  was  an  impostor,  poor  old 
creature."  Then  she  repeated,  "He  is  very  odd," 
and  Laura  said — 

"  But  we  know  but  httle  of  him.  It  may  be  his 
way  to  have  fits  of  melancholy  now  and  then.  How 
handsome  he  is  !" 

Amelia  admitted  this ;  adding,  "  And  he  looks 
better  without  that  perpetual  smile.  He  had  an  ill- 
ness, I  think,  two  years  ago  ;  but  he  certainly  appears 
to  be  perfectly  well  now.  It  cannot  be  his  health 
that  fails  him." 

There  was  the  same  surprise  next  morning. 
Valentine  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  to  entertain 
them,  but  he  frequently  lapsed  into  silence  and 
thought.  No  jokes,  good  or  bad,  were  forthcoming. 
Mrs.  Melcombe  felt  that  if  she  had  not  received  such 
a  warm  and  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  visit  Mel- 
combe, she  must  have  now  supposed  herself  to  be 
unwelcome.  She  took  out  some  work,  and  sat  in  the 
room  v/here  they  had  breakfasted,  hoping  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  converse  with  him  on  her  own  plans 
and  prospects;  while  Laura,  led  by  her  affectionate 
feelings,  put  on  her  hat  and  sauntered  down  the 
garden — to  the  lily-bed  of  course,  and  there  she  stood 
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some  time,  thinking  of  her  dear  old  grandmother. 
She  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  its  appearance, 
and  she  stooped  to  gather  out  a  weed  here  and  there. 

Presently  Valentine  came  down  the  garden.  He 
was  lost  in  thought,  and  when  he  saw  Laura  he 
started  and  seemed  troubled.  "  What  can  you  be 
about,  Laura  dear?"  he  said. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  she  had  a  pecu- 
niary claim  on  him,  and  therefore  he  purposely 
addressed  her  with  the  affection  of  a  relative.  He 
felt  that  this  would  make  it  easier  for  her  to  admit 
this  convenient  claim. 

"What  am  I  about?"  answered  Laura.  "Why, 
Valentine,  I  was  just  picking  off  some  of  these  leaves, 
which  appear  to  have  been  broken.  The  bed  looks 
almost  as  if  some — some  creature  had  been  lying 
on  it." 

"  Does  it  ?"  said  Valentine,  and  he  sighed,  and 
stood  beside  her  while  she  continued  her  self-im- 
posed task. 

"  These  lilies,  you  know,"  she  remarked,  "  have 
great  attractions  for  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine,  and  sighed  again. 

" How  he  shivers  !"  thought  Laura.     "You  cannot 
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think,"  she  said,  rising  from  her  task  and  looking 
about  her,  "  how  it  touches  my  feeHngs  to  come  back 
to  the  old  place." 

"  You  like  it  then,  Laura?" 

"  Like  it !  I  love  it,  and  everything  belonging  to  it." 

"  Including  me  ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  rallying 
for  the  moment  and  laughing. 

Laura  looked  up  and  laughed  too,  but  without 
answering.  Before  there  was  time  for  that,  she  had 
seen  the  light  of  his  smile  die  out,  and  the  gloom 
settle  down  again.  A  sort  of  amazement  seemed  to 
be  growing  under  his  eyelids  ;  his  thought,  whatever 
it  was,  had  gradually  returned  upon  him,  and  he  was 
struck  by  it  with  a  new  surprise. 

"  Valentine  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  steadily  and  gravely,  and  then 
roused  himself  to  add,  "  Come  out  from  under  the 
shadow  of  this  wall.  The  garden  is  all  gloomy  here 
in  the  morning ;  it  makes  me  shiver,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  he  continued,  when  they  had  passed 
through  the  door  in  the  wall,  and  were  walking  on 
the  lawn  before  the  house. 

"  And  I  to  you,"  she  replied.  "  It  was  kind  of 
you  to  ask  us  to  come  here." 
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"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Melcombe  has  decided  to  marry 
again,"  he  began. 

"  Yes,  but  she  would  Hke  to  tell  you  about  that 
herself." 

"  All  right.  I  consider,  Laura  dear,  that  you  have 
much  more  claim  upon  me  than  upon  her." 

"  Do  you,  Valentine,  do  you  ?" 

As  they  walked  down  into  the  orchard,  Laura 
shed  a  few  agitated  tears;  then  she  sat  down  on  a 
grassy  bank,  and  while  Valentine,  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  pear-tree,  looked  down  upon  her,  she  said — 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  help  me,  Valentine. 
The  devotion  that  I  have  inspired,  if  I  could  only 
meet  it  as  it  deserves — "  And  then  she  went  on 
in  a  tone  of  apology,  "And  it  is  only  help  that  I 
want,  for  I  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  my  own,  if 
I  could  but  get  at  it." 

"Where  is  the  devotion?"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
suddenly  rallying.  "  Let  me  only  catch  hold  of  that 
devotion,  and  I'll  soon  have  it  down  on  its  knees, 
and  old  Craik's  large  red  hands  hovering  over  it 
and  you,  while  he  matches  it  as  the  Church  directs 
to  a  devotion  more  than  worthy  of  it,  as  I  will  the 
five  hundred  jjounds  with  another." 
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"Ah,  but  you  can't,"  said  Laura,  laughing  also, 
"  because  he's  in  America ;  and,  besides,  you  don't 
know  all." 

"  Oh,  he's  in  America,  is  he  ?" 

"  Yes ;  at  least  I  suppose  he's  on  the  high  seas  by 
this  time,  or  he  will  be  very  shortly,  for  he's  going  up 
to  New  York." 

"  Up  to  New  York  !  Where  does  he  hang  out  then 
when  he's  at  home  ?" 

"  At  Santo  Domingo." 

"  That  at  least  shows  his  original  mind.  Not 
black,  of  course  ?  Not  descended  from  the  woman 
who  '  suddenly  married  a  Quaker  ?'  " 

"■  Oh  no,  Valentine — an  Englishman." 

"  An  Englishman  and  live  at  Santo  Domingo  ! 
Well,  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  him  to  live 
in  the  planetary  spaces.  It  would  be  much  more 
roomy  there,  and  convenient  too,  though  to  be  sure 
a  planet  coming  up  might  butt  at  him  now  and  then." 

"  It  is  rather  a  large  island,"  said  Laura.  "  But, 
Valentine " 

'^  Well." 

"  He  speaks  Spanish  very  well.  He  is  comfort- 
ably off." 
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"  His  speciality,  no  doubt,  is  the  sugar-cane. 
Well,  I  shall  consider  him  very  mean  if  he  doesn't 
let  me  have  my  sugar  cheap,  in  return  for  my  kind- 
ness." 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  going  to  be  kind  then." 

"  Yes,  if  he  is  a  good  fellow." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  am  not  worthy 
of  him,  for  I  behaved  shamefully  to  him.  He  has 
written  me  a  very  gentlemanly  letter,  and  he  said, 
with  perfect  straightforwardness,  that  he  did  at  one 
time  believe  himself  to  have  quite  got  over  his 
attachment  to  me,  but — but  he  had  been  a  good 
deal  alone,  had  found  time  to  think,  and,  in  short, 
it  had  come  on  again ;  and  he  hoped  he  was  now 
able  to  offer  me  not  only  a  very  agreeable  home,  but 
a  husband  more  worthy  of  me.  That's  a  mistake,  for 
I  behaved  ill  to  him,  and  he  well,  and  always  well,  to 
me.  In  short,  he  begged  me  to  come  over  to  New 
York  in  September:  he  is  obliged  to  be  there  on 
business  himself  at  that  time.  He  said,  taking  the 
chances,  and  in  tlie  hope  of  my  coming,  he  would 
name  the  very  line  of  steamers  I  ought  to  come  by ; 
and  if  I  could  but  agree  to  it,  he  would  meet  me  and 
marry  mc,  and  take  me  back  with  him." 
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"  Somehow,  Laura,  I  seem  to  gather  that  you  do 
not  consider  him  quite  your  equal." 

"  No,  1  suppose,  as  I  am  a  Melcombe — " 

"A  Melcombe!"  repeated  Valentine  with  bitter 
scorn,  "A  Melcombe  !"  Laura  felt  the  colour  rush 
over  her  face  with  astonishment.  She  knew  rather 
than  saw  that  the  little  glimpse  she  had  had  of  his 
own  self  was  gone  again ;  but  before  she  could 
decide  how  to  go  on,  he  said,  with  impatience  and 
irritation,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  were  going  to 
say " 

"  That  he  is  in  a  fairly  good  position  now,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, quoting  her  lover's  language ;  "  and  he  has 
hopes  that  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  is  a  foreigner, 
will  take  him  into  partnership  soon.  Besides,  as  his 
future  home  is  in  America  (and  mine,  if  I  marry  him), 
what  signifies  his  descent?" 

"  No,"  murmured  Valentine  with  a  sigh.  "  '  The 
gardener  Adam  and  his  wife '  (Tennyson)." 

"  And,"  proceeded  Laura,  "  nothing  can  be  more 
perfectly  irreproachable  than  his  people  are — more 
excellent,  honest,  and  respectable." 

"Whew!"  cried  Valentine  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
"  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say  of  any  family.      Well, 
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Laura,    if  you're   sure   they  won't   mind   demeaning 
themselves  by  an  alHance  with  us " 

"  Nonsense,  Valentine ;  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so 
odd,"  interrupted  Laura. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Valentine ;  and  nobody  else  has 
a  right  to  say  anything,  for  you  are  the  head  of  the 
family.  It  was  very  odd  that  you  should  have  pitched 
upon  that  particular  line  to  quote." 

"  Humph  !  And  as  I  have  something  of  my  own, 
more  than  three  thousand  i:)Ounds  in  fact " 

"  And  Melcombe,"  exclaimed  Laura. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  forgot.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that 
you,  being  the  only  other  Melcombe,  you  know,  and 
you  and  I  liking  one  another,  I  wish  to  act  a  bro- 
therly part  by  you;  and  therefore,  when  you  have 
bought  yourself  a  handsome  trousseau  and  a  piano, 
and  everything  a  lady  ought  to  have,  and  your  passage 
is  paid  for,  1  wish  to  make  up  whatever  is  left  of  your 
five  hundred  pounds  to  a  thousand,  that  you  may  not 
go  almost  portionless  to  your  husband." 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  Valentine,  he  does  not  expect 
anything  of  the  sort,"  exclaimed  Laura  faintly,  but 
with  such  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  her  face  as  cheated 
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Valentine  for  the  moment  into  gladness  and  cor- 
diality, 

"Depend  upon  it,  he  will  be  pleased  notwith- 
standing to  find  you  even  a  better  bargain  than 
he  expected."  Laura  took  Valentine's  hand  when 
he  said  this,  and  laid  it  against  her  cheek.  "  What's 
his  name,  Laura  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Swan." 

Thereupon  the  whole  story  came  out,  told  from 
Laura's  point  of  view,  but  with  moderate  fairness. 

Valentine  was  surprised ;  but  when  he  had  seen  the 
letters  and  discovered  that  the  usually  vacillating 
Laura  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  sail  to  New 
York,  he  determined  that  his  help  and  sanction 
should  enable  her  to  do  so  in  the  most  desirable 
and  respectable  fashion.  Besides,  how  convenient 
for  him,  and  how  speedy  a  release  from  all  responsi- 
bility about  her !  Of  course  he  remembered  this, 
and  when  Laura  heard  him  call  her  lover  "  Don 
Josef,"  she  thought  it  a  dehghtful  and  romantic  name. 

But  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  was  angry  when  Laura 
told  her  that  Joseph  had  written  again,  and  that 
Valentine  knew  all  and  meant  to  help  her.  She 
burst  into  tears.      "  Considering  all  I  have  suffered," 
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she  said,  in  consequence  of  that  young  man's  be- 
haviour, I  wonder  you  have  not  more  feehng  than 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, he  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes ;  but  for 
him,  I  might  have  been  mistress  of  Melcombe  still, 
and  my  poor  darling,  my  only  delight,  might  have 
been  well  and  happy." 

Laura  made  no  reply,  but  she  repeated  the  con- 
versation afterwards  to  Valentine  with  hesitating 
compunction,  and  a  humble  hope  that  he  would 
put  a  more  favourable  construction  on  her  conduct 
than  Amelia  had  done. 

"  Humanly  speaking,"  repeated  Valentine  with 
bitterness.  "  I  suppose,  then,  she  wishes  to  insinuate 
that  God  ordained  the  child's  death,  and  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it?" 

"She  behaved  with  beautiful  submission,"  urged 
Laura. 

"  I  dare  say !  but  the  child  had  been  given 
over  to  her  absolute  control,  and  she  actually  had 
a  warning  sent  to  her,  so  that  she  knew  that  it  was 
running  a  risk  to  take  him  into  heat,  and  hurry, 
and  to  unwholesome  food.  She  chose  to  run 
the  risk.      She   is   a   foolish,  heartless  woman.      If 
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she  says  anything  to  me,  I  shall  tell  her  that  I 
think  so." 

"  I  feel  all  the  more  bitter  about  it,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "because  I  have  done  the  same 
thing." 

But  Mrs.  Melcombe  said  nothing,  she  contented 
herself  with  having  made  Laura  uncomfortable  by 
her  tears,  and  as  the  days  and  weeks  of  her  visit  at 
Melcombe  went  on  she  naturally  cared  less  about 
the  matter,  for  she  had  her  own  approaching  marriage 
to  think  of,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  not  unpleasant 
to  her  to  be  for  ever  set  free  from  any  duty  toward 
her  sister-in-law. 

Valentine,  though  he  often  amazed  Laura  by  his 
fits  of  melancholy,  never  forgot  to  be  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  her ;  he  had  long  patience  with  her  little 
affectations,  and  the  elaborate  excuses  she  made 
about  all  sorts  of  unimportant  matters.  She  found 
herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  man 
of  whom  she  could  exact  attendance,  and  whom  she 
could  keep  generally  occupied  with  her  affairs.  She 
took  delighted  advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
insomuch  that  before  she  was  finally  escorted  to 
Liverpool    and   seen  off,  people    in   the   neighbour- 
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hood,  remarking  on  his  being  constantly  with  her, 
and  observing  his  only  too  evident  depression, 
thought  he  must  have  formed  an  attachment  to 
her ;  it  was  universally  reported  that  young  Mr_ 
Melcombe  was  breaking  his  heart  for  that  silly 
Laura ;  and  when,  on  his  return,  he  seemed  no 
longer  to  care  for  society,  the  thing  was  considered 
to  be  proved. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  October  when  he  reached 
Wigfield,  to  be  present  at  his  sister's  wedding.  All 
the  woods  were  in  brown  and  gold,  and  the  still  dry 
October  summer  was  not  yet  over.  John's  children 
were  all  well  again,  and  little  Anastasia  came  to  meet 
him  in  the  garden,  using  a  small  crutch,  of  which  she 
was  extremely  proud,  "  It  was  such  a  pretty  one, 
and  bound  with  pink  leather !  "  Her  face  was  still 
pinched  and  pale,  but  the  nurse  who  followed  her 
about  gave  a  very  good  account  of  her,  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  in  two  or  three  months 
she  would  walk  as  well  as  ever.  "  A  thing  to  be 
greatly  wished,"  said  the  nurse,  "  for  Mr.  Mortimer 
makes  himself  (juite  a  slave  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Walker 
spoils  her." 

Valentine  found    all   his   family  either   excited   or 
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fully  occupied,  and  yet  he  was  soon  aware  that  a 
certain  indefinable  change  in  himself  was  only  the 
more  conspicuous  for  his  fitful  attempts  to  conceal  it. 

As  to  whether  he  was  ill,  whether  unhappy,  or 
whether  displeased,  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  only,  as  by  one  consent,  they  forbore 
to  question  him  ;  but  while  he  vainly  tried  to  be 
his  old  self,  they  vainly  tried  to  treat  him  in  the 
old  fashion. 

He  thought  his  brother  seemed,  with  almost 
studied  care,  to  avoid  all  reference  to  Ivlelcombe. 
There  was,  indeed,  little  that  they  could  talk  about. 
One  would  not  mention  his  estate,  the  other  his 
wife,  and  as  for  his  book,  this  having  been  a  great 
failure,  and  an  expensive  one,  was  also  a  sore  sub- 
ject. Almost  all  they  said  when  alone  concerned  the 
coming  marriage,  which  pleased  them  both,  and  a 
yachting  tour. 

"  I  thought  you  had  settled  into  a  domestic 
character,  St.  George?"  said  Valentine. 

"  So  did  I,  but  Tom  Graham,  Dorothea's  brother, 
is  not  going  on  well,  he  is  tired  of  a  sea  life,  and  has 
left  his  uncle,  as  he  says,  for  awhile.  So  as  the  old 
man  longs  for  Dorothea,  I  have  agreed  to  take  her 

VOL.  Ill,  o 
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and  the  child,  and  go  for  a  tour  of  a  few  months 
with  him  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  risk  for 
the  Httle  chap,  as  his  nurse,  Mrs.  Brand,  feels  more 
at  home  at  sea  than  on  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  Valentine  saun- 
tered down  from  his  sister's  house  to  John  Mor- 
timer's garden.  Emily  had  Dorothea  with  her,  and 
Giles  was  to  give  her  away.  She  was  agitated,  and 
she  made  him  feel  more  so  than  usual ;  a  wedding 
at  which  Brandon  and  Dorothea  were  to  be  present 
would  at  any  time  have  made  him  feel  in  a  some- 
what ridiculous  position,  but  just  then  he  was  roused 
by  the  thought  of  it  from  those  ideas  and  specula- 
tions in  the  presence  of  which  he  ever  dwelt,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  though  it  excited  it  refreshed  him. 

He  was  generally  most  at  ease  among  the  children  ; 
he  saw  some  of  them,  and  Swan  holding  forth  to 
them  in  his  most  pragmatical  style.  Swan  was  dressed 
in  his  best  suit,  but  he  had  a  spade  in  his  hand. 
Valentine  joined  them,  and  threw  himself  on  a  seat 
close  by.  He  meant  to  take  the  first  opportunity  he 
could  find  for  having  a  talk  with  Swan,  but  while 
he  waited  he  lost  himself  again,  and  appeared  to 
see  what  went  on  as  if  it  was  a  shifting  dream  that 
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meant  nothing;  his  eyes  were  upon  the  children, 
and  his  ears  received  expostulation  and  entreaty : 
at  last  his  name  roused  him. 

"And  what  Mr.  Melcombe  will  think  on  you 
it's  clean  past  my  wits  to  find  out.  Dressed  up 
so  beautiful,  all  in  your  velvets  and  things,  and 
buckles  in  your  shoes,  and  going  to  see  your  pa 
married,  and  won't  be  satisfied  unless  I'll  dig  out 
this  here  nasty  speckled  beast  of  a  snake." 

"  But  you're  so  unfair,"  exclaimed  Bertram.  "  We 
told  you  if  you'd  let  us  conjure  it,  there  would  be  no 
snake." 

"What's  it  all  about.?"  said  Valentine,  rousing 
himself  and  remarking  some  little  forked  sticks  held 
by  the  boys. 

"  Why,  it's  an  adder  down  that  hole,"  cried  one. 
"And  it's  a  charm  we've  got  for  conjuring  him," 
quoth  the  other.     "  And  we  only  want  Swanny  to  dig, 
and  then  if  the  charm  is  only  a  sham  charm,  the  adder 
will  come  out." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  was  a  sight  better 
wheer  he  is,"  said  Swan.  "  But  you've  been  so 
masterful  and  obstinate,  Master  Bertie,  since  you 
broke  your  arm !" 
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"  It's  not  at  all  kind  of  you  to  disappoint  us  on 
father's  wedding-day." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Melcombe  shall  judge.  If  he  says, 
'  Charm  it,'  charm  you  shall ;  for  he  knows  children's 
feelings  as  well  as  groAvn  folks's.  There  never  was 
anybody  that  was  so  like  everybody  else." 

"  It's  conjuring,  I  tell  you,  cousin  Val.  Did  you 
never  see  a  conjuror  pull  out  yards  and  yards  of  shav- 
ings from  his  mouth,  and  then  roll  them  up  till  they 
were  as  small  as  a  pea,  and  SAvallow  them  ?  This  is 
conjuring  too.  We  say,  '  Underneath  this  hazelin 
mote  ; '  that's  the  forked-stick,  you  know ;  and  while 
we  say  it  the  adder  is  obliged  to  roll  himself  up 
tighter  and  tighter,  just  like  those  shavings,  till  he  is 
quite  gone." 

"  /  can't  swallow  that ! "  exclaimed  Valentine. 
"  Well,  off  then." 

"  But  I  won't  have  the  stick  poked  down  his 
hole  !  "  cried  Swan,  while  Hugh  shouted  down  his 
defiance — 

"  '  Underneath  this  hazcIin  mfitc 
There's  a  bruggorty  worm  with  a  speckled  throat,      , 
Now  ! 
Nine  double  hulli  he.'. 

That  means  he's  got  nine  rings." 
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"  Well,  I  shall  allers  say  I'm  surprised  at  such  non- 
sense.    What  do  you  think  he  cares  for  it  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  told  you  it  would  make  him  twist  him- 
self up  to  nothing.  Go  on,  Hughie.  It's  very  useful 
to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  snakes." 


"  '  Now  from  nine  double  to  eight  double, 
And  from  eight  double  to  seven  double, 
And  from  seven  double  to  six  double,  , 
And  Irora  six  double  to  five  double, 
And  from  five  double  to  four  double, 
And  from  four  double  to  three  double.' 


(He's  getting  very  tight  now  !) 


'  And  from  three  double  to  two  double. 
And  from  two  double  to  one  double. 
Now ! 
No  double  hath  he.' 


There,  now  he's  gone,  doubled  up  to  nothing.  Now 
dig,  Swanny,  and  you'll  see  he's  gone." 

"  It's  only  an  old  Cornish  charm,"  said  Valentine. 
"  I  often  heard  it  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  I  call  it  heathenish  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Swan. 
"  What  do  folks  want  with  a  charm  when  they've 
got  a  spade  to  chop  the  beast's  head  off  with  ?  " 

"  But  as  he's  gone,  Swan,"  observed  Valentine, 
"  of  course  you  cannot  dig  him  out ;  so  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  dig  at  all." 
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"  Oh,  but  that's  not  fair.  We  want,  in  case  he's 
there,  to  see  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Swan  dogmatically ;  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  having  the  same  chance 
twice  over.  I  said  if  you'd  sit  on  that  bench,  all  on 
you,  I'd  dig  him  out,  if  he  was  there.  You  wouldn't ; 
you  thought  you'd  a  charm  worth  two  of  that  work, 
and  so  you've  said  your  charm." 

"  Well,  we'll  come  and  sit  upon  the  bench  to- 
morrow, then,  and  you'll  dig  him." 

"  That'll  be  as  I  please.  I've  no  call  to  make  any 
promises,"  said  Swan,  looking  wise. 

The  only  observer  felt  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
children  would  never  see  that  snake,  and  slight  and 
ridiculous  as  the  incident  was,  Swan's  last  speech  sunk 
deeply  into  Valentine's  heart,  and  served  to  increase 
his  dejection.  "And  yet,"  he  repeated  to  himself, 
"  I  fully  hope,  when  I've  given  up  all,  that  I  shall 
have  my  chance — the  same  chance  over  again.  I 
hope,  please  God,  to  prove  that  very  soon  ;  for  now 
Laura's  gone,  I'm  bound  to  Melcombe  no  longer  than 
it  takes  me  to  pack  up  my  clothes  and  the  few 
things  I  brought  with  me." 


CHAPTER  X. 

A   VISIT   TO    MELCOMBE. 

"  Fairest  fair,  best  of  good. 

Too  high  for  hope  that  stood  ; 
White  star  of  womanhood  shining  apart 

O  my  liege  lady. 

And  O  my  one  lady. 
And  O  my  loved  lady,  come  down  to  my  heart.' 

"  Reach  me  life's  wine  and  gold. 

What  is  man's  best  all  told. 
If  thou  thyself  withhold,  sweet,  from  thy  throne  t 

O  my  liege  lady. 

And  O  my  loved  lady, 
And  O  my  heart's  lady,  come,  reign  there  alone." 

A  FTERWARDS  while  Valentine  stood  in  the 
•^^-  church,  though  his  eyes  and  his  surface  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  the  approaching  ceremony,  still 
in  devouter  and  more  hopeful  fashion  than  he  had 
found  possible  of  late,  he  repeated,  "  Please  God, 
when  I  have  given  up  all,  as  my  poor  father  would 
wish,  I  shall  have  my  chance  over  again.  I'll  work, 
like  my  betters,  and  take  not  a  stick  or  a  clod  away 
from  that  Melcombe." 

The   guests  were   arriving.     John   Mortimer  had 
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been  standing  at  the  altar-rails,  his  three  sons  with 
him.  Several  members  of  the  family  grouped  them- 
selves right  and  left  of  him.  This  was  to  be  the 
quietest  of  weddings.  And  Miss  Christie  Grant 
thought  what  a  pity  that  was ;  for  a  grander  man  than 
the  bridegroom  or  handsomer  little  fellows  than  his 
two  younger  sons  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  "  He's 
just  majestic,"  she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Henfrey. 
"  Never  did  I  see  him  look  so  handsome  or  so  con- 
tent, and  there's  hardly  anybody  to  see  him.  Ay, 
here  they  come."  Miss  Christie  seldom  saw  anything 
to  admire  in  her  own  sex.  Valentine  looked  down 
the  aisle;  his  sister  was  coming,  and  John  Mortimer's 
twin-daughters,  her  only  bridesmaids,  behind  her. 

The  children  behaved  very  well,  though  it  was  said 
afterwards  that  a  transaction  took  place  at  that 
moment  between  Bertie  and  Hugh,  in  the  course  of 
which  several  large  scarlet-runner  beans  were  ex- 
changed for  some  acorns ;  also  that  when  John  Mor- 
timer moved  down  the  aisle  to  meet  his  bride  little 
Anastasia,  seizing  Mrs.  Henfrey's  gown  to  steady 
herself,  thrust  out  her  crutch  toward  Valentine,  that 
he  might  have  the  privilege  of  again  admiring  it. 

The  peculiarity  of   this  wedding,  distinguishing  it 
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from  others  where  love  is,  was  the  measureless  content- 
ment of  the  future  step-children.  "  Nothing  new  in 
this  family,"  observed  Mrs.  Henfrey.  "  When  Emily's 
mother  came  here,  all  her  children  took  to  my  father 
directly,  and  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  own." 

Emily  had  been  married  from  her  brother's  house, 
Valentine's  old  home,  and  in  the  dining-room  there 
was  spread  a  wedding  breakfast.  The  room  looked 
nearly  as  it  had  done  when  Valentine  should  have 
appeared  to  be  a  bridegroom  himself;  but  he  did  not 
know  this  so  well  as  Dorothea  did  ;  yet  he  felt  ex- 
ceedingly sheepish,  and  was  only  consoled  by  observ- 
ing that  she  also  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance, 
and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  blush  or  to  smile  when 
she  spoke  to  him  or  met  his  eyes. 

So  the  ceremony  of  the  breakfast  well  over,  and 
John  Mortimer  and  his  wife  departed,  Valentine  was 
very  glad  to  take  leave  of  his  family  and  walk  across 
the  fields  with  Johnnie.  He  did  this  partly  to  while 
away  the  time  before  his  train  started,  partly  to  see 
Swan,  who,  with  Mrs.  Swan  in  gorgeous  array,  was 
found  walking  about  the  garden,  her  husband  show- 
ing her  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  enlarging  on  their 
perfections. 
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"  But  how  can  I  find  time  for  it,  even  on  this 
noble  occasion,  Mr.  Melcombe,  my  wife's  just  been 
saying,  is  a  wonder,  for  that  long  new  conservatory 
all  down  the  front  of  the  house  will  take  a  sight  of 
filling — filled  it  shall  be,  and  with  the  best,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  lady  as  deserved  the  best,  it's  Mrs.  John 
Mortimer.  I'm  sorry  now  I  burnt  so  many  of  my 
seedlings." 

"  Burnt  them,  Nicholas  ?" 

"Why  yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Swan,  "when  he  used  to 
be  sitting  up  with  Mr.  Johnnie,  he  had  plenty  of 
time  to  think,  and  he  did  it." 

Johnnie  being  not  yet  so  strong  as  before  his  ac- 
cident, now  went  into  the  house  to  rest,  and  Swan 
proceeded  to  explain  matters. 

"  It  seems,  sir,  that  the  new  mistress  said  some 
time  ago,  that  if  there  was  a  conservatory  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  the  rooms  could  be  entered  from 
it,  and  need  not  be  thoroughfares ;  so  Mr.  John 
Mortimer  built  one,  for  he  prizes  every  word  she  ever 
said.  Now  he  had  allers  allowed  me  to  sell  for  my 
own  benefit  such  of  my  seedlings  as  we  couldn't  use 
ourselves.  And  Fergus  sent,  when  the  children  were 
ill,   and  made   me  a  handsome  bid  for  them.     But 
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there  air  things  as  can't  be  made  fair  and  square 
anyhow.  The  farrier  has  no  right  to  charge  me  so 
high  for  shoeing  my  horse  that  I'm  forced  to  sell 
him  my  horse  to  pay  his  bill ;  but  he  has  a  right 
to  say  he  won't  shoe  him  at  all.  Well,  I  reckoned  as 
a  fair  price  wouldn't  do  for  me,  and  an  unfair  price 
I  was  above  asking,  so  I  flung  the  seedlings  on  my 
pea-sticks,  and  made  a  bon-fire  on  'em." 

"You  did  !  I  think  that  was  waste,  Swan.  I  think 
it  was  \vrong." 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  for,  as  I  said,  some  things 
won't  pay  at  any  figure.  Their  soil's  better  than  ours. 
He  meant  to  bribe  me,  and  so  beat  me,  and  bring  me 
down  through  my  own  plants.  But  would  it  pay  a 
man  to  insure  his  brig  that  was  not  seaworthy 
(though  he  was  to  get  ;^  5 0,000  if  she  went  down) 
provided  he  had  to  sail  in  her  himself?  Better  by 
half  break  her  up  in  the  harbour,  and  have  a  dry 
burial  for  his  corpse  when  his  time  was  come,  and 
mourners  to  follow,  decent  and  comfortable.  Now 
it's  reason  that  if  I'd  known  of  this  here  new  con- 
servatory, and  the  new  lad  I'm  to  have  to  help  me, 
I'd  have  kept  them." 

"Mrs.  Swan,"  said  Valentine,  observing   that  she 
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was  moving  away,  "  if  it's  agreeable  to  you,  I'll  come 
in  shortly  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  you." 

Mrs.  Swan  expressed  herself  pleased,  and  Swan 
marched  off  after  her  to  get  ready  some  cuttings 
which  he  was  very  desirous  to  send  to  the  gardener  at 
Melcombe. 

"  How  Swanny  talks  !  "  said  Barbara,  who  had  now 
returned  with  her  sisters  in  the  carriage,  and  joined 
Valentine;  "he  is  so  proud  when  his  wife  has  her  best 
things  on,  her  silk  gown  and  her  grand  shawl;  she 
only  wears  them  at  flower  shows  and  great  days  like 
this  because  she's  a  Methodist." 

Mrs.  Swan,  in  fact,  consented  out  of  wifely  affec- 
tion to  oblige  her  husband  by  wearing  this  worldly 
array  when  he  specially  desired  it,  but  she  always 
sighed  more  than  usual,  and  behaved  with  even  more 
sobriety  and  gravity  then,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
utmost  splendour  of  the  world  as  represented  by 
the  satinet  gown  and  a  Paisley  shawl  could  not  make 
her  forget  tliat  she  was  mortal,  or  puff  up  her  heart 
with  unbecoming  pride. 

Valentine,  when  a  young  boy,  had  often  taken  tea 
with  Mrs.  Swan,  generally  by  invitation,  when  ra- 
dishes and  fruit  were  added  to  the  buttered  mufflns. 
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On  this  occasion  she  gave  him  brown  bread  and 
butter,  and  some  dehcate  young  onions,  together  with 
a  cake,  baked  in  honour  of  :Mr.  Mortimer's  wedding. 
Valentine  thought  it  was  only  due  to  her  that  she 
should  be  told  something  concerning  Joseph's  wed- 
ding. A  man's  mother  does  not  often  care  to  hear  of 
her  son's  love  for  another  woman,  but  Valentine  ex- 
pected to  please  Mrs.  Swan  on  this  occasion. 

•'  Like  old  times  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "ain't  it, 
Nicholas?" 

Then  Valentine,  seated  at  his  ease,  told  his  story, 
and  was  aware  before  it  was  half  over  that  Swan 
was  attempting  to  feign  a  surprise  he  did  not  feel, 
and  that-  Mrs.  Swan  was  endeavouring  to  keep 
within  due  bounds  her  expression  of  the  surprise  she 
did  feel. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  take  this 
very  easy,  Nicholas." 

Then  INIr.  Swan  said,  looking  rather  foolish,  "  Well, 
Maria,  there's  many  more  wonderful  things  in  this 
world  to  hear  on  than  to  hear  that  a  young  man  have 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman." 

Mrs.  Swan  gasped.  "  Our  Joey  !"  she  exclaimed; 
"  and  what  will  Mr.  Mortimer  think  ?  " 
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Valentine  sat,  composed,  and  almost  impassive. 

'*  You  think  she  likes  our  boy,  sir  ?  " 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  How  is  he  ever  to  maintain  her  as  she'll  expect ! " 

"  She  has  a  thousand  pounds  of  her  own  ;  that  will 
help  him.  I  have  written  to  him  that  he  must  settle 
it  on  her." 

Here  Mrs.  Swan's  added  surprise  made  her 
thoughtful. 

"She  is  a  good,  modest,  virtuous  young  lady,  as 
I've  heerd,"  said  Swan,  looking  pointedly  at  Valen- 
tine, as  if  to  admonish  him  that  the  mother  would  like 
to  have  this  confirmed. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Valentine,  with  great  decision  ; 
"  she  is  all  that  and  more,  she  is  very  affectionate, 
and  has  a  good  temper." 

"  Well,"  said  Swan,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  "  all  I 
have  to  observe  is,  that  wives  were  made  afore  coats 
of  mail,  though  coats  of  female  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  here  "  (he  meant  coats  of  arms),  "  and," 
continued  the  gardener,  with  that  chivalrous  feeling 
which  lies  at  the  very  core  of  gentlemanhood,  "  I'm 
not  going  to  disparage  my  son,  my  Joey,  that  would 
be  to  disparage   her  chice.     If   she   thinks  he's  ekal 
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to  be  her  husband,  she'll  respect  him  as  a  wife 
should.  Why,  bless  you,  Maria,  my  dear,  if  you 
come  to  that,  there's  hardly  a  young  man  alive  that's 
ekal  to  his  young  wife,  whether  she  be  gentle  or 
simple.  They're  clean  above  us,  most  on  'em.  But 
he  can  rise ;  Joseph  can  rise  if  she'll  help  him." 

"My  word!"  repeated  Mrs.  Swan  several  times 
over ;  and  then  added  slowly,  "  It'll  be  an  awk'ard 
thing  for  Swan  if  Mr.  Mortimer  should  take  offence 
about  this." 

Valentine  was  perfectly  aware  that  something  either 
in  his  manner,  or  his  account  of  his  own  part  in  the 
matter,  had  much  surprised  them;  also  he  thought 
that  their  poor  place  and  preferment  in  this  world 
seemed  to  them  to  be  menaced  by  it.  He  did  what 
he  could  to  dissipate  any  such  thoughts,  and  added 
a  request  that  until  they  heard  from  Joseph  that  he 
was  actually  married  nothing  might  be  said  about 
the  matter.  This  request  was  very  welcome  to  Mrs. 
Swan.  It  seemed  to  put  off  an  eventful  day,  which 
she  was  not  ready  for  even  in  imagination. 

"  Swan,"  said  Valentine,  "  when  he  had  taken  leave 
of  his  hostess,  this  is  no  news  to  you." 

"  No,  sir,  Joseph   told   me   all   about  it  afore  he 
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sailed,  and  how  he  thought  he'd  got  over  it.  Mr. 
Mortimer  knows,  as  you're  aware.  Well,  lastly, 
Joseph  wrote  again  and  told  me  he  was  fairly  break- 
ing his  heart  about  her,  and  he  should  try  his  chance 
once  more.  You  see,  sir,  his  ways  and  fashions  and 
hers  are  not  alike.  It  would  not  have  answered  here 
— but  there  they'd  both  have  to  learn  perfectly  new 
ways  and  manners,  and  speak  to  their  feller  creatures 
in  a  new  language.  There's  hardly  another  English- 
man for  her  to  measure  him  with,  and  not  one 
English  lady  to  let  her  know  she  should  have  made 
a  better  match." 

"■  Mr.  Mortimer  knows?  " 

"  Ay,  sir." 

"  And  you  never  told  your  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  she  has  a  good  deal  to  hear,  Mr.  Valentine, 
besides  that,  and  I  thought  I'd  tell  it  her  all  at  once." 

Valentine  saw  that  he  was  expected  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion here. 

"  What,  Swanny,  is  something  else  coming  off 
then?" 

"  Ay,  sir ;  you  see,  Mr.  Melcombe,  I'm  lost  here, 
I'm  ekal  to  something  better,  Mr.  Mortimer  knows 
it  as  well  as  I  do.     He's  said  as  much  to  me  more 
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than  once.  What  he'll  do  without  me  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know,  but  I  know  well  enough  he'll  never  get 
such  another." 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  he  will." 

"  There  ain't  such  a  gardener  going — not  for  his 
weight  in  gold.  But  I'm  off  in  the  spring.  I've 
done  a'most  all  but  break  it  to  my  wife.  It's  Joseph 
that's  helping  me,  and  for  hindrance  I've  got  a 
Methodist  chapel  and  a  boarded  floor.  There's 
boarded  floors  to  her  kitchen,  and  back  kitchen,  as 
Mr.  Mortimer  put  in  for  her,  because  she  was  so 
rheumatic,  they  air  what  she  chiefly  vally's  the  place 
for.  But  at  some  of  them  small  West  India  islands 
there's  a  fine  opening,  Joey  says,  for  a  man  with  a 
headpiece  as  can  cultivate,  and  knows  what  crops 
require,  and  I  ought  to  go.  I'm  only  sixty-one  or 
thereabouts.  You'll  not  say  anything  about  it,  sir," 
he  continued,  as  the  twins,  who  were  in  the  garden, 
came  towards  Valentine. 

They  brought  him  in  triumph  to  the  schoolroom, 
which  was  decorated,  and  full  of  the  wedding  presents 
the  children  had  made  for  their  father  and  the  dear 
mamma. 

"And  you'll  remember,"  said  Bertram,  "how  you 
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promised  us — promised  us  loitJi  all  your  might,  that 
we  should  come  to  Melcombe." 

"  Yes,  all  of  us,"  proceeded  Anastasia ;  "  he  said 
the  little  ones  too." 

"  So  you  should  have  done,  you  poor  darlings, 
but  for  that  accident,"  said  Valentine. 

"  And  we  were  to  see  the  pears  and  apples 
gathered,  and  have  such  fun.  Do  you  know  that 
you're  a  sort  of  uncle  now  to  us  ?  " 

"  What  sort  ?     The  right  sort  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  now  when  shall  we  come  ?  " 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  away  all  the  winter." 

"  In  the  spring,  then,  and  father  and  the  dear 
mamma." 

"  It's  a  long  time  till  the  spring,"  said  Valentine, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  if  I  am  at  Melcombe  then " 

"You'll  have  us?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Then  let  it  be  in  the  Easter  holidays,"  said 
Johnnie,  "  that  I  may  come  too." 

"  All  right,"  said  Valentine,  and  he  took  leave  of 
them,  and  departed  in  one  of  their  father's  carriages 
for  the  Junction,  nuUteriiig  as  he  looked  back  at  the 
house,  "  No,  )ou"ll  never  see  Melcombe,  youngsters. 
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I  shall  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth,  perhaps,  b)' 
that  time." 

"Oh,  what  a  long  tune  to  wait!"  quoth  the 
younger  Mortimers ;  "  five  months  and  a  half  to 
Easter  —  twenty-three  weeks  —  twenty-three  times 
seven — what  a  lot  of  days  !  Now,  if  we  were  going 
to  sea,  as  the  Brandon  baby  is,  we  shouldn't  mind 
waiting.  What  a  pity  that  such  a  treat  should  come 
to  a  little  stupid  thing  that  does  nothing  but  sputter 
and  crow  instead  of  to  us!  Such  a  waste  of  plea- 
sure." They  had  never  heard  of  "  the  irony  of  fate," 
but  in  their  youthful  manner  they  felt  it  then. 

So  St.  George  Mortimer  Brandon  was  borne  off 
to  the  Curlew,  and  there,  indifferent  to  the  glory  of 
sunsets,  or  the  splendour  of  bays  and  harbours,  he 
occupied  his  time  in  cutting  several  teeth,  in  learn- 
ing to  seize  everything  that  came  near  him,  and  m 
finding  out  towards  the  end  of  the  time  how  to  throw 
or  drop  his  toys  overboard.  He  was  even  observed 
on  a  calm  day  to  watch  these  waifs  as  they  floated 
off,  and  was  confidently  believed  to  recognise  them 
as  his  own  property,  while  in  such  language  as  he 
knew,  which  was  not  syllabic,  he  talked  and  scolded 
at  them,  as  if,  in  spite  of  facts,  he  meant  to  charge 
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them  with  being  down  there  entirely  through  their 
own  perversity. 

There  is  nothing  so  unreasonable  as  infancy,  ex- 
cepting the  maturer  stages  of  life. 

His  parents  thought  all  this  deeply  interesting.  So 
did  the  old  uncle,  who  put  down  the  name  of  St. 
George  Mortimer  Brandon  for  a  large  legacy,  and  was 
treated  by  the  legatee  with  such  distinguishing  prefer- 
ence as  seemed  to  suggest  that  he  must  know  what  he 
was  about,  and  have  an  eye  already  to  his  own  in- 
terests. 

Four  months  and  a  half  The  Mortimers  did  not 
find  them  so  long  in  passing  as  in  anticipation,  and 
whether  they  were  long  or  short  to  their  father  and 
his  new  wife,  they  did  not  think  of  considering. 
Only  a  sense  of  harmony  and  peace  appeared  to 
brood  over  the  place,  and  they  felt  the  sweetness  of 
it,  though  they  never  found  out  its  name.  There  was 
more  freedom  than  of  yore.  Small  persons  taken 
with  a  sudden  wish  to  go  down  and  see  what  father 
and  mamma  were  about  could  do  so ;  one  would  go 
tapping  about  with  a  little  crutch,  another  would  curl 
himself  up  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  never  seem  at 
all  in  the  way.     The  new  feminine  element  had  great 
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fascinations  for  them,  they  made  pictures  for  Emily, 
and  brought  her  flowers,  liking  to  have  a  kiss  in 
return,  and  to  feel  the  softness  of  her  velvet  gown. 

The  taller  young  people,  instead  of  their  former 
tasteless  array,  wore  delightfully  pretty  frocks  and 
hats,  and  had  other  charming  decorations  chosen  for 
them.  They  began  to  love  the  memory  of  their  dead 
mother.  What  could  she  not  have  been  to  them  if 
she  had  lived,  when  only  a  step-mother  was  so  sweet 
and  so  dear  and  so  kind?  And  mamma  had  said 
to  them  long  before  she  had  thought  of  marrying 
father,  that  their  mother  would  have  greatly  wished 
them  to  please  their  father's  wife,  and  love  her  if 
they  could.  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  do  both, 
but  it  was  nice,  to  be  sure,  that  she  would  have  ap- 
proved. 

It  was  not  long  after  John  Mortimer  and  his  wife 
returned  from  their  very  short  wedding  tour  that  they 
had  a  letter  from  Valentine,  and  he  had  spoken  so 
confidently  of  his  intended  absence  in  the  south  of 
Europe  during  the  later  autumn  and  the  whole 
winter,  that  they  were  surprised  to  find  he  had  not 
yet  started,  and  surprised  also  at  the  excessive  annoy- 
ance,  the  unreasonable  annoyance  he  expressed  at 
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having  been  detained  to  be  a  witness  at  some  trial  of 
no  great  importance.  The  trial  had  not  come  on  so 
soon  as  it  should  have  done,  and  he  was  kept  linger- 
ing on  at  this  dull,  melancholy  Melcombe,  till  he  was 
almost  moped  to  death. 

Kmily  folded  up  this  letter  with  a  sensation  of  pain 
and  disappointment.  She  had  hoped  that  prosperity 
would  do  so  much  for  Valentine,  and  wondered  to 
find  him  dissatisfied  and  restless,  when  all  that  life 
can  yield  was  within  his  reach. 

His  next  letter  showed  that  he  meant  to  stay  at 
Melcombe  all  the  winter.  He  complained  no  more; 
but  from  that  time,  instead  of  stuffing  his  letters  with 
jokes,  good  and  bad,  he  made  them  grave  and  short, 
and  Emily  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  rumour 
must  be  right,  the  rumour  which  declared  that  young 
Mr.  Melcombe  was  breaking  his  heart  for  that  pretty, 
foolish  Laura. 

At  last  the  Easter  holidays  arrived,  Johnnie  came 
home,  and  forthwith  Emily  received  a  letter  from 
Valentine  with  the  long-promised  invitation.  The 
<:herry  orchards  were  in  blossom,  the  pear-trees  were 
nearly  out ;  he  wanted  his  sister  and  John  Mortimer 
to  come,  and  bring  the  whole  tribe  of  children,  and 
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make  a  long  stay  with  him.  Some  extraordinary 
things  were  packed  up  as  presents  for  cousin  Val,  an 
old  and  much-loved  leader,  and  Emily  allowed  more 
pets  and  more  toys  to  accompany  the  cavalcade  than 
anybody  else  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  get 
into  two  carriages.  The  little  crutch,  happily,  was 
no  longer  wanted. 

All    the   country   was   white   with   blossom   when 
Valentine  met  his  guests  at  the  door  of  Melcombe 
House.     It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.     Emily  thought 
her  brother  looked  thin,  but  the  children  rushing  round 
him,  and  taking  possession  of  him,  soon  made  her 
forget   that,  and    the   unwelcome  thought  of  Laura, 
for  she  saw  his  almost  boyish  delight  in  his  young 
guests,  and  they  made  him  sit  down,  and  closed  him 
in,  thrusting  up,  with  tyrannous  generosity,  cages  of 
young  starlings,  all  for  him,  and  demanding  that  a 
room,    safe   from   cats,    should   immediately   be   set 
aside  for  them.     Then  two  restless,  yelping  puppies 
were  proudly  brought  forward,  hugged  in  their  owner's 
arms.     Emily,  who  loved  a  stir,  and  a  joyous  chatter- 
ing, felt  her  spirits  rise.      Her  marriage  had  drawn 
the  families  yet  nearer  together,  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  evening  she  pleased  herself  with  the  thought. 
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The  next  morning  she  wanted  to  see  this  beautiful 
house  and  garden.  Valentine  was  showman,  and  the 
whole  family  accompanied  her,  wandering  among  the 
great  white  pear-trees,  and  the  dark  yews,  then  going 
into  the  stable-yard,  to  see  the  strange,  old  out-build- 
ings, with  doors  of  heavy,  ancient  oak,  and  then  on 
to  the  glen. 

Valentine  did  not  seem  to  care  about  his  beautiful 
house,  he  rather  disparaged  it. 

"  You're  not  to  say,  *  it's  well  enough,'  when  it's 
beautiful,"  observed  Anastasia. 

Then  with  what  was  considered  by  the  elder  por- 
tion of  the  party  to  be  a  pretty  specimen  of  childish 
sagacity,  Hugh  admonished  his  little  sister — 

"  But  he  mustn't  praise  his  own  things ;  that's  not 
good  manners.  He  talks  in  this  way  to  make  us 
think  that  he's  not  conceited;  but  he  really  knows 
in  his  heart  that  they're  very  handsome." 

"Is  he  grander  than  father,  mamma  dear?"  asked 
Anastasia. 

"  I  don't  think  so,  my  sweet,"  answered  Emily 
laughing.  "  I  see  you  are  not  too  grand,  Val,  to 
use  your  father's  old  repeater." 

"No,"   said   Valentine,   who  had  been  consulting 
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rather  a  shabby  old  watch,  and  who  now  excused 
himself  for  leaving  the  party  on  the  ground  of  an 
appointment  that  he  had  made.  "This,  and  a  like- 
ness of  him  that  I  have  in  the  house,  are  among 
the  things  I  most  value." 

What  did  the  appointment  matter  to  them? 

John  noticed  that  he  walked  as  if  weary,  or  re- 
luctant perhaps  to  leave  them.  He  was  the  only 
person  who  noticed  anything,  for  you  must  under- 
stand that  the  place  was  full  of  nests.  All  sorts 
of  birds  built  there,  even  herons ;  and  to  stand  at 
the  brink  of  the  glen,  and  actually  see  them — look 
down  on  to  the  glossy  backs  of  the  brooding  mothers, 
and  count  the  nests — wealth  incalculable  of  eggs,  and 
that  of  all  sorts, — to  do  this,  and  not  to  be  sure  yet 
whether  you  shall  ever  finger  them,  is  a  sensation 
for  a  boy  that,  as  Mr.  Weller  said,  "is  more  easier 
conceived  than  described." 

And  so  Valentine  went  in.  There  were  two  ap- 
pointments for  him  to  keep,  one  with  his  doctor,  one 
with  his  lawyer.  The  first  told  him  he  had  unduly 
tired  himself,  and  should  lie  down.  So  lying  down, 
in  his  grandmother's  favourite  sitting-room,  he  re- 
ceived the  second,  but  could   decide  on   nothing, 
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because  he  had  not  yet  found  opportunity  to  consult 
the  person  prmcipally  concerned. 

So  after  the  man  of  law  had  departed,  Valentine 
continued  to  lie  c^uietly  on  the  sofa  for  perhaps  an 
hour;  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  had  almost  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  trying  to  gather  strength  for  something 
that  he  has  to  do. 

Children's  voices  roused  him  at  last.  Emily  was 
moving  up  the  garden  towards  the  house,  leaning 
on  John's  arm;  the  two  younger  children  were  with 
them,  all  the  others  having  dispersed  themselves 
aljout  the  place. 

Valentine  sat  up  to  gaze,  and  as  their  faces  got 
nearer  a  sudden  anguish,  that  was  not  envy,  over- 
came him. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  splendour  of  manly  prime 
and  strength  that  struck  him  with  the  contrast  to 
himself,  not  so  much  even  the  sight  of  love,  as  of 
hope,  and  spring,  and  bloom,  that  were  more  than 
he  could  bear.  How  sufficient  to  themselves  they 
seemed!  How  charming  Kmily  was!  A  woman 
destined  to  inspire  a  life-long  love  seldom  shows 
much  consciousness  of  it.  "  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
so  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,"  thought  Valentine. 
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"  Surely  she  knows  it.  What  are  you  saying  to  her, 
John  ?  "  They  had  stopped  under  the  great  fruit-trees 
near  the  garden-door,  John  bent  down  one  of  the 
blossom-laden  boughs,  and  she,  fair,  and  almost  pale, 
stood  in  the  delicate  white  shadow  looking  at  it. 

Beautiful  manhood  and  womanhood  !  beautiful 
childhood,  and  health,  and  peace  !  Valentine  laid 
himself  down  again  and  shut  his  eyes. 

Emily  had  betrayed  a  little  anxiety  about  him  that 
morning.  He  was  very  thin,  she  said;  he  must  take 
care  of  himself. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  had  answered,  "  I  shall  do  that.  I 
have  been  very  unwell,  but  I  am  better  now."  And 
then  he  had  noticed  that  John  looked  at  him  un- 
easily, and  seemed  disturbed  when  he  coughed.  He 
thought  that  as  they  stood  under  the  fruit-trees  John 
had  caught  sight  of  him. 

"  I  knew  he  would  come  up  as  soon  as  he  found 
opportunity,  and  here  he  is,"  thought  Valentine,  not 
moving  from  his  place,  but  simply  lifting  up  his 
head  as  John  entered.  "  What  have  you  done  with 
Emily  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Emily  is  gone  up  to  her  dressing-room.  She 
means  to  hear  the  children  read." 
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"Ah,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  with  a  sudden  laugh 
of  good-humoured  raillery,  "  of  all  womankind,  John, 
you  have  evidently  secured  the  pearl,  the  '  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite.'     You  know  you  think  so." 

"  Yes,"  answered  John  gravely,  "  but  don't  put  me 
off,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  What  do  you„want  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
Valentine,  for  John  sitting  down  near  him,  held  out 
his  hand.  **  Oh,  nonsense ;  I'm  all  right."  But  he 
put  his  own  into  it,  and  let  John  with  his  other  hand 
push  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"Too  thin  by  half,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  affecting 
indifference,  as  John  gravely  relinquished  it ;  "  but 
I  am  so  mummied  up  in  flannels  that  it  doesn't  show 
much." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  John  Mortimer  repeated. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  long  unwell,  but  now  I  have 
leave  to  start  in  one  week,  John.  I'm  to  take  a  sea 
voyage.  You  told  me  you  could  only  stay  here  a  few 
days,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  that  ought  to  be  done 
while  you  are  here.  Don't  look  so  dismayed,  the 
doctors  give  me  every  hope  that  I  shall  be  all  right 
again." 

"  I  devoutly  hope  so——" 
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"There's  nothing  to  drive  the  blood  from  your 
manly  visage,"  Valentine  said  lightly,  then  went  on, 
"There  is  one  thing  that  I  ought  not  to  have  neg- 
lected so  long,  and  if  I  were  in  the  best  health  pos- 
sible I  still  ought  to  do  it,  before  I  take  a  long  sea 
voyage."  He  spoke  now  almost  with  irritation,  as 
if  he  longed  to  leave  the  subject  of  his  health  and 
was  urgent  to  talk  of  business  matters.  John  Mor- 
timer, with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume, 
tried  to  meet  his  wishes. 

*'  You  have  been  in  possession  of  this  estate  almost 
a  year,"  he  said,  "  so  I  hope,  indeed  I  assume,  that 
the  making  of  a  will  is  not  what  you  have  neg- 
lected ?  " 

"  But  it  is." 

Rather  an  awkward  thing  this  to  be  said  to  the  heir- 
at-law.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  remarked, 
*'  I  met  just  now,  driving  away  from  your  door,  the 
very  man  who  read  to  us  our  grandmother's  will." 

"  I  have  been  telling  him  that  he  shall  make  one 
for  me  forthwith." 

"When  I  consider  that  you  have  many  claims," 
said  John,  "  and  consider  further  that  your  property 
is  all  land,  I  wonder  at  your " 
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"  My  neglect.     Yes,  I  knew  you  would  say  se." 

"  When  shall  this  be  done  then  ? "' 

"  To-morrow." 

Then  Valentine  began  to  talk  of  other  matters, 
and  he  expressed,  with  a  directness  certainly  not 
called  for,  his  regret  that  John  Mortimer  should  have 
made  the  sacrifices  he  had  acknowledged  to,  in  order 
eventually  to  withdraw  his  name  and  interest  alto- 
gether from  his  banking  affairs. 

John  was  evidently  surprised,  but  he  took  Valen- 
tine's remarks  good-humouredly. 

**  I  know  you  have  had  losses,"  continued  Valen- 
tine.      "  But  now  you  have  got  a  partner,  and " 

"  It's  all  settled,"  said  John,  declining  to  argue  the 
question. 

"  You  fully  mean  to  retire  from  probable  riches  to 
a  moderate  competence  ?  " 

"  Quite ;  I  have,  as  you  say,  made  great  sacrifices 
in  order  to  do  so." 

"  I  rather  wonder  at  you,"  Valentine  added  ;  "  there 
was  no  great  risk,  hanlly  any,  in  fact." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  repent  my  choice,"  said  John  v,'ith 
a  smile  in  his  eyes  that  showed  Valentine  how  useless 
it  was  to  say  more.     John  was  amused,  surprised,  but 
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not  moved  at  all  from  his  determination.  He  thought 
proper  to  add,  "  My  father,  as  you  know,  left  two 
thousand  pounds  each  to  every  one  of  my  children." 

"  And  he  gave  the  same  sum  to  me,"  Valentine 
broke  in.  "  You  said  my  property  was  all  land,  but 
it  is  not.  And  so,  John,  you  will  no  longer  be  a  rich 
man." 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  live  just  as  I  do  at  present," 
answered  John  Mortimer,  calmly  turning  him  round 
to  his  own  duty.  "  And  you  have  relatives  who  are 
decidedly  poor.  Then  one  of  your  sisters  has  married 
a  curate  without  a  shilling,  or  any  seeming  chance  of 
preferment ;  and  your  brother,  to  whom  you  owe  so 
much,  has  cramped  his  resources  very  much  for  the 
sake  of  his  mother's  family.  Of  course,  when  I 
married  Emily,  I  insisted  on  repaying  him  the  one 
thousand  pounds  he  had  made  over  to  her  on  her 
first  marriage,  but " 

"  Giles  is  very  fairly  off,"  interrupted  Valentine, 
"  and  some  day  no  doubt  his  wife  will  have  a  good 
fortune." 

"  I  thought  the  old  man  had  settled  eight  thousa,nd 
pounds  on  her." 

"  He  made  a  settlement  on  her  when  she  was  to 
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marry  me,  and  he  signed  it.  But  that  settlement  was 
of  no  use  when  she  married  St.  George." 

"Had  he  the  imprudence,  then,  to  leave  every- 
thing to  chance  ? " 

"  Even  so.  But,  John,  St.  George  will  never  have 
a  sinsfle  acre  of  Melcombe." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   PRIVATE   CONSULTATION. 

"  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying  ...  I  have  chosen  the  way  of 
]    truth." — Psalm  cxix.  29,  30. 

"XT  THY,  you  young  rogues,  you  make  your  father 
blush  for  your  appetites,"  said  John  Mor- 
timer to  his  boys,  when  he  saw  Valentine  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  serving  out  great  slices  of  roast  beef  at 
a  luncheon  which  was  also  to  be  early  dinner  for  the 
children. 

Valentine  had  placed  Emily  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  "  Take  my  place,  John,"  he  now  said 
laughing,  "  I  always  was  a  most  wretched  carver." 

"  No,  love,  no,"  pleaded  Emily  to  her  husband 
in  a  quick  low  tone  of  entreaty,  and  John,  just  in 
time  to  check  himself  in  the  act  of  rising,  turned 
the  large  dish  toward  him  instead,  and  began  to  carve 
it,  making  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Valentine's  request. 
But  Valentine  having  taken  some  wine  and  rested 
for  a  few  moments,  after  the   slight  exertion,   whicli 
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had  proved  too  much  for  his  strengtli,  looked  at  his 
sister  till  she  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his,  smiled,  and 
murmured  to  her  across  tlie  table,  "  You  daughter 
of  England,  '  I  perceive  that  in  many  things  you  are 
too  superstitious.' " 

Emily  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  She  had  made 
involuntary  betrayal  of  her  thought.  She  shrank  from 
seeing  her  husband  in  her  brother's  place,  because 
she  was  anxious  about,  afraid  for,  this  same  brother. 
She  had  even  now  and  then  a  foreboding  fear  lest 
ere  long  she  should  see  John  there  for  good.  But 
to  think  so,  was  to  take  a  good  deal  for  granted, 
and  now  Valentine  chose  to  show  her  that  he  had 
understood  her  feeling  perfectly. 

She  would  fain  not  have  spoken,  but  she  could  not 
now  amend  her  words.  "  Never  was  any  one  freer 
from  superstition  than  he,"  she  thouglit,  "  Ixit  after 
all,  in  spite  of  what  John  tells  me  of  his  doctor's 
opinion,  and  how  the  voyage  is  to  restore  him,  why 
must  I  conceal  an  anxiety  so  natural  and  so  plainly 
calleil  for?  I  will  not.  I  shall  sjjcak.  I  shall  try  to 
break  down  his  reserve ;  give  him  all  the  comf  jrt 
and  counsel  I  can,  and  get  him  to  open  his  mind  to 
mc  in  the  view  of  a  i)0ssible  change." 
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Emily  was  to  take  a  drive  at  four  o'clock,  her 
husband  and  her  brother  with  her. 

In  the  meantime  Valentine  told  her  he  was  going 
to  be  busy,  and  John  had  promised  to  help  him. 
'•An  hour  and  a  half,"  he  sighed,  as  he  mounted 
the  stairs  with  John  to  his  old  grandmother's  sitting- 
room,  "an  hour  and  a  half,  time  enough  and  too 
much.     I'll  have  it  out,  and  get  it  over." 

"  Now  then,"  said  John  Mortimer,  seating  himself 
before  a  writing-table,  "  tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,  what 
it  is  that  I  can  do  to  help  you?" 

He  did  not  find  his  position  easy.  Valentine  had 
let  him  know  pointedly  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
estate  to  his  half  brother.  All  was  in  his  own  power, 
yet  John  Mortimer  might  have  been  considered  the 
rightful  heir.  What  so  natural  and  likely  as  that  it 
should  be  left  to  him  ?  John  did  not  even  feign  to 
his  own  mind  that  he  was  indifferent  about  this,  he 
had  all  the  usual  liking  for  an  old  family  place  or 
possession.  He  thought  it  probable  that  Valentine 
meant  it  to  come  to  him,  and  wanted  to  consult  with 
him  as  to  some  burdens  to  be  laid  on  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  his  mother's  family. 

If  Valentine's  death  in  early  youth  had  been  but 
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a  remote  contingency,  the  matter  could  have  been 
very  easily  discussed,  but  hour  by  hour  John  Mor- 
timer felt  less  assured  that  the  poor  young  fellow's 
own  hopeful  view  was  the  true  one. 

Valentine  had  extended  himself  again  on  the  sofa. 
"  I  want  you  presently  to  read  some  letters,"  he  said; 
"  they  are  in  that  desk,  standing  before  you." 

John  opened  it,  and  in  the  act  of  turning  it  towards 
him  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  garden,  and  then  to 
the  lovely  country  beyond ;  they  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  be  arrested  by  its  beauty,  and  his  hand 
])aused. 

"  What  a  landscape!"  he  said,  "and  how  you  have 
improved  the  place,  Val  !  I  did  not  half  do  it  justice 
the  last  time  I  came  here." 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  Valentine  with  irritation,  "  and 
everything  belonging  to  it." 

John  looked  at  him  with  scarcely  any  suri)rise. 

"  That  is  only  because  you  have  got  out  of  health 
since  you  came  here ;  you  have  not  been  able  to 
enjoy  life.  But  you  are  better,  you  know.  You  are 
assured  that  you  have  good  h()j)e  of  coming  back 
recovered.  I  devoutly  trust  you  may.  Forget  any 
morbid  feelings  that  may  have  oppressed  you.     The 
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place  is  not  to  blame.     Well,  and    these  letters — I 
only  see  two.     Are  they  all  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But,  John,  you  can  see  that  I  am  not  very 
strong." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  John  with  an  involuntary 
sigh. 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  be  considerate.  I 
mean,"  he  added,  when  he  perceived  that  he  had 
now  considerably  astonished  John  Mortimer — "  I 
mean  that  when  you  have  read  them,  I  want  you  to 
take  some  little  time  to  think  before  you  speak  to  me 
at  all." 

"Why,  this  is  in  my  uncle's  handwriting!"  ex- 
claimed John. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Valentine,  and  he  turned  away  as 
he  still  reclined,  that  he  might  not  see  the  reader, 
"so  it  is." 

Silence  then — silence  for  a  longer  time  than  it 
could  have  taken  to  read  that  letter.  Valentine 
heard  deep  breathing  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
rustling  of  pages  turned  and  turned  again.  At  last, 
when  there  was  still  silence,  he  moved  on  the  sofa 
and  looked  at  his  cousin, 

John  was  astonished,  as  was  evident,  and  mystified ; 
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but  more  than  that,  he  was  indignant  and  exceedingly 
alarmed. 

Valentine  had  asked  him  to  be  considerate.  His 
temper  was  slightly  hasty  ;  but  he  was  bearing  the 
request  in  mind,  and  controlling  it,  though  his  height- 
ened colour  and  flashing  eyes  showed  that  he  suffered 
keenly  from  a  baffling  sense  of  shame  and  impending 
disgrace.  These  feelings,  however,  were  subsiding, 
and  as  they  retired  his  astonishment  seemed  to  grow, 
and  his  hand  trembled  when  he  folded  up  the  letter 
for  the  last  time  and  laid  it  down. 

He  took  up  the  second  letter,  which  was  addressed 
to  his  grandmother,  and  read  it  through. 

It  set  forth  that  the  writer,  Cuthbert  Melcombe, 
being  then  in  London,  had  heard  that  morning  the 
particulars  of  his  young  uncle's  death  at  sea,  had 
heard  it  from  one  of  the  young  man's  brother  officers, 
and  felt  that  he  ought  to  detail  them  to  his  mother  ; 
he  then  went  on  to  relate  certain  commonplace  inci- 
dents of  a  lingering  illness  and  death  at  sea. 

After  this  he  proceedetl  to  inform  his  mother  that 
he  had  bought  for  her  in  Leatlcniiall  Street  the  silver 
forks  she  had  wished  for,  and  was  about  to  pack  them 
up,  and  send  them  (with  this  letter  enclosed  in  the 
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parcel)  by  coach  to  Hereford,  where  his  mother  then 
was. 

"  Why  did  you  show  me  this  ?  "  said  John  in  a  low, 
husky  tone.      "  There  is  nothing  in  it." 

"  I  found  it,"  Valentine  replied,  "  carefully  laid  by 
itself  in  a  desk,  as  being  evidently  of  consequence." 

"We  know  that  all  the  other  Melcombes  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,"  John  answered;  "and  it 
shows  (what  I  had  been  actually  almost  driven  to 
doubt)  that  this  poor  young  fellow  did  also.  There  is 
no  real  evidence,  however,  that  the  letter  was  written 
in  London  ;  it  bears  no  post-mark." 

"  No,"  said  Valentine  3  "how  could  there  be?  It 
came  in  a  parcel.  The  letter,  John,  will  tell  you 
nothing." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  John  Mortimer  answered. 
"There  is  a  singular  formality  about  the  narrative;" 
and  before  he  laid  it  down  he  lifted  it  slightly,  and, 
as  it  seemed  half  unconsciously,  towards  the  light, 
and  then  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  said 
beneath  his  breath,  "  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it ! " 

Valentine  started  from  the  sofa. 

"  What  have  you  found  ? "  he  cried  out,  and, 
coming   behind   John,  he   also   looked   through    the 
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paper,  and  saw  in  the  substance  of  it  a  water-mark, 
showing  when  it  had  been  pressed.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seven  was  the  date.  But  this  letter  was 
elaborately  dated  from  some  hotel  in  London,  1804. 
'■'  A  lie  !  and  come  to  light  at  last ! "  he  said  in  an 
awe-struck  whisper.  "  It  has  deceived  many  inno- 
cent people.     It  has  harboured  here  a  long  time." 

"  Now,  wait  a  minute,"  answered  John.  "  Stop 
— no  more.  You  asked  me  to  be  considerate  to  you. 
Be  also  considerate  to  me.  If,  in  case  of  your  death, 
there  is  left  on  earth  no  wrong  for  me  to  right,  I 
desire  you  to  be  silent  for  ever." 

He  took  Valentine  by  the  arm  and  helped  him  to 
the  sofa,  for  he  was  trembling  with  excitement  and 
surprise. 

"There  is  no  wrong  that  can  be  righted  now," 
Valentine  jiresently  found  voice  enough  to  say ; 
"  there  never  has  been  from  the  first,  unless  I  am 
mistaken." 

"  Then  I  depend  on  your  love  for  me  and  mine — 
your  own  family — to  be  silent  in  life,  and  silent  after 
death.  See  that  no  such  letters  as  these  are  left 
behind  you." 

"  1  have  searched  the  whole  place,  and  there  is  not 
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another  letter — not  one  line.  You  may  well  depend 
on  me.     I  will  be  silent." 

John  stood  lost  in  thought  and  amazement;  he 
read  Daniel  Mortimer's  letter  again,  folded  it  reve- 
rently, and  pressed  it  between  his  hands.  "  Well,  I 
am  grateful  to  him,"  Valentine  heard  him  whisper, 
and  he  sank  into  thought  again. 

"  Our  fathers  were  perfectly  blameless,"  said  Valen- 
tine. 

John  roused  himself  then.  "  Evidently,  thank 
God  !  And  now  these  two  letters — they  concern  no 
one  but  ourselves."  He  approached  the  grate  ;  a  fire 
was  burning  in  it.  He  lifted  off  the  coals,  making 
a  hollow  bed  in  its  centre.  "  You  will  let  me  burn 
them  now,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  but  not  together." 

*•  No  ;  you  are  right,"  John  answered,  and  he  took 
old  Daniel  Mortimer's  letter  and  laid  it  into  the 
place  he  had  prepared,  covering  it  with  the  glowing 
cinders,  then  with  the  poker  he  pushed  the  other 
between  the  lower  bars,  and  he  and  Valentine 
watched  it  till  every  atom  was  consumed. 

There  was  no  more  for  him  to  tell ;  John  Mortimer 
thought  he  knew  enough.     Valentine  felt  what  a  relief 
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this  was,  but  also  that  John's  amazement  by  no 
means  subsided.  He  was  trying  hard  to  be  gentle, 
to  be  moderately  calm  ;  he  resolutely  forbore  from 
any  comment  on  Valentine's  conduct ;  but  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  the  matter 
should  have  been  confided  to  any  one — even  to 
Brandon — and  finding,  perhaps,  that  his  horror  and 
indignation  were  getting  the  better  of  him,  he  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  declared  that  he  would  walk 
about  in  the  gallery  for  awhile.  "  For,"  he  said 
pointedly  to  Valentine,  "  as  you  were  remarking  to 
me  this  morning,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  ought 
to  be  done  at  once,"  and  out  he  dashed  into  the 
fresh  spring  air,  and  strode  about  in  the  long  wooden 
gallery,  with  a  vigour  and  vehemence  that  did  not 
promise  much  for  the  quietness  of  their  coming  dis- 
cussion. 

Ten  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  went  by — almost  half 
an  hour — before  John  Mortimer  came  in  again. 

Valentine  looked  up  and  saw,  as  John  shut  himself 
in,  that  he  looked  almost  as  calm  as  usual,  and  that 
his  face  had  regained  its  customary  hue. 

"  My  difficulty,  of  course,  is  Emily,"'  he  said.  "  If 
this  liad   occurred  a   year    ago  it    would  have   been 
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simpler."  Valentine  wondered  what  he  meant ;  but 
he  presently  added  in  a  tone,  however,  as  of  one 
changing  the  subject,  "  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
were  going  to  have  a  talk  with  me,  you  know,  about 
the  making  of  your  will.  You  remarked  that  you 
possessed  two  thousand  pounds." 

Valentine  wondered  at  his  coolness,  he  spoke  so 
completely  as  usual. 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  that  ? " 
he  answered  with  a  certain  directness  and  docility 
that  made  John  Mortimer  pause ;  he  perceived  that 
whatever  he  proposed  would  be  done. 

"  I  think  if  you  left  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  old 
aunt  who  brought  your  mother  up,  and  has  a  very 
scanty  pittance,  it  would  be  worthy  of  your  kindly 
nature,  and  no  more  than  her  due." 

"  Well,  John,  I'll  do  it.     And  the  other  thousand?" 

"  Louisa  has  married  a  rich  man's  son,  and  I  have 
made  a  handsome  settlement  on  Emily,  but  your 
sister  Lizzie  has  nothing." 

"  I  will  leave  her  the  other  thousand ;  and — and 
now,  John,  there  is  the  estate — there  is  Melcombe. 
I  thought  you  had  a  right  to  know  that  there  had 
been  a  disadvantage  as   regarded  my  inheritance  of 
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it,  but  you  are  perfectly "      He  hesitated  for  a 

word. 

John  turned  his  sentence  rather  differently  for  him, 
and  went  on  with  it.  "  But  you  feel  that  I  am  per- 
fectly entitled  to  give  you  my  opinion  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  advise  that  you  leave  it  for  a  county  hospital." 

"John  !" 

"  Unconditionally  and  for  ever,  for,"  John  went  on 
ciilmly  and  almost  gently,  "  we  are  here  a  very  long 
way  from  the  county  town,  where  the  only  hospital 
worth  anything  is  situated.  This  house  has,  on  two 
stories,  a  corridor  running  completely  through  it,  and 
is  otherwise  so  built  that  it  would  require  little  altera- 
tion for  such  a  purpose.  The  revenue  from  the  land 
would  go  a  good  way  towanls  supporting  it.  There- 
fore, as  I  said  before "     Then  pausing  when  he 

observed  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Valentine,  he 
hesitated,  and  instead  of  going  on,  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  my  dear  Valentine." 

"  This  is  a  shock  to  me,"  said  Valentine.  "  It 
shows  me  so  plainly  that  you  would  not  have  acted 
as  I  have  done,  if  you  had  been  in  my  place." 

As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer,  John  said, 
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with  more  decided  gentleness,  "  I  suppose  it  does  ;" 
and  went  on  in  a  tone  half  apology,  half  persuasion, 
"  But  you  will  see  your  lawyer  to-morrow,  and,  using 
all  discretion,  direct  him  as  I  propose." 

"  Yes,     Nothing  at  all  is  to  go  to  you  then  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  have  this  portrait  of  your  father ; 
and,  Val,  I  wish  to  assure  you  most  sincerely  that  I 
do  not  judge  your  conduct.  I  have  no  opinion  to 
give  upon  it." 

"  I  have  a  good  right  to  tell  you  now,  that  I  have 
for  some  months  fully  intended  to  give  up  the  place." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  I  hope  to  recover,  and  then  to  work,  living 
abroad,  the  better  to  conceal  matters.  I  had  quite 
decided,  John ;  and  yet  what  you  have  done  is  a 
shock  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  judged  by  it.  I  told 
you  in  the  autumn  that  I  meant  to  go  away;  I  did. 
But  though  I  took  the  estate  so  easily,  so  almost 
inevitably,  I  could  not  get  away  from  it,  though  I 
wished  and  tried." 

"  But  you  can  now.  If  you  want  money,  of  course 
you  will  look  to  me  to  help  you.  And  so  you  could 
not  manage  to  go  ?" 

"  No.     So  long  as  I  was  well  and  in  high  spirits  I 
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never  meant  to  goj  but  one  night  I  got  a  great  shock, 
and  walking  home  afterwards  by  the  mere,  I  felt  the 
mist  strike  to  my  very  marrow.  I  have  never  been 
well  since.  I  had  no  heart  to  recover;  but  Avhen  I 
might  have  got  away  I  was  detained  by  that  trumpery 
trial  till  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  safely  travel ; 
but  now,  John,  I  am  ready,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  I  long  to  be  off,  and,  please  God,  begin  a  better 
life,  and  serve  Him  as  my  old  father  did.  I  have 
three  hundred  pounds  of  honest  money  in  hand, 
besides  the  two  thousand  your  father  gave  me.  But, 
John,  Emily  is  my  favourite  sister." 

"  There  ! "  said  John,  "  I  was  afraid  this  would 
come." 

"  If  I  sJwjiId  die  young — if  she  should  find  that  I 
have  left  every  shilling  and  every  acre  away  from  you 
and  her,  two  of  the  people  I  love  most,  and  thrown 
it  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  I  could  not  bear  to 
know  that  slie  would  think  meanly  of  my  good  sense 
and  my  affection  after  I  am  gone." 

John  was  silent. 

"  For,"  continued  Valentine,  "  no  one  feels  more 
keenly  than  she  does  that  it  is  not  charily,  not  a  good 
work,  in  a  man  to  leave  from  his  own  famil)'  what  he 
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does  not  want  and  can  no  longer  use,  thinking  that  it 
is  just  as  acceptable  to  God  as  if  he  had  given  it  in 
his  lifetime,  when  he  liked  it,  enjoyed  it — when,  in 
short,  it  was  his  own.'' 

"  You  alienate  it  with  no  such  thoughts." 
"  Oh,  no,  God  forbid  !     But  she  will  think  I  must 
have  done.     There  is  hardly  any  one  living  who  cares 
for  me  as  much  as  she  does.     It  would  be  very  dis- 
tressing for  me  to  die,  knowing  she  would  think  me 
a  fanatic,  or  a  fellow  with  no  affection." 
"  I  was  afraid  you  would  think  of  this." 
"  You  will  say  something  to  her,  John.     All  will 
depend  on  you.     She  will  be  so  hurt,  so  astonished 
that  I  should  have  done  such  a  thing  that  she  will 
never  open  her  lips  about  it  to  you.     I  know  her, 

and,  and " 

John  seemed  to  feel  this  appeal  very  keenly  :  he 
could  not  look  Valentine  in  the  face.  ''  I  acknow- 
ledge," he  muttered,  "  that  this  is  hard." 
"  But  you  will  say  soi/uihing  to  her?" 
"  If  you  can  think  of  anythmg  in  the  world  that 
would  not  be  better  left  unsaid — if  you  can  think  of 
any  one  thing  that  for  the  sake  of  her  love  and 
sorrow,  and  my  peace  and  your  own  memors',  should 
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not  be  left  to  the  silence  you  deprecate — then  tell  me 
what  it  is." 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time  after  that.  At  last 
the  poor  young  fellow  said,  with  something  like  a 
sob,  "  Then  you  meant  that  when  you  mentioned 
Emily  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  felt  how  hard  it  was.  I  feel  it 
much  more  now  I  know  you  are  going  to  divest  your- 
self of  any  profit  during  your  life."  He  had  been 
looking  at  Valentine  anxiously  and  intently.  The 
large  eyes,  too  bright  for  health;  the  sharp,  finely-cut 
features  and  pallid  forehead.  Suddenly  turning,  he 
caught  sight  of  himself  in  the  glass,  and  stood 
arrested  by  a  momentary  surprise.  Very  little  accus- 
tomed to  consider  his  own  appearance,  for  he  had 
but  a  small  share  of  personal  vanity,  he  was  all  the 
more  astonished  thus  to  observe  the  contrast.  The 
fine  hues  of  health,  the  clear  calm  of  the  eyes,  the 
wide  shoulders  and  grand  manly  frame.  This  sudden 
irresistible  consciousness  of  what  a  world  of  life  and 
strength  there  was  in  him,  had  just  the  opposite 
effect  of  what  seemed  the  natural  one.  "Perhaps  he 
may  survive  us  both,"  he  thought.     "  Who  can  tell  ?" 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  he  continued  aloud,  "that 
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we  have  talked  as  if  it  was  more  than  Hkely  that 
Emily  and  I  were  to  have  some  knowledge  and  con- 
sciousness of  this  will  of  yours  ;  and  yet  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  and  the  surprises  of  death  ought  to 
place  them  almost  outside  our  thoughts  of  probability. 
I  hope  to  see  you  some  day  as  gi-ey-headed  as  your 
father  was.  /  hope  it  indeed  !  it  may  well  be  the 
case,  and  I  not  be  here  to  see." 

Valentine,  always  hopeful,  was  very  much  cheered 
by  this  speech.  He  did  not  know  how  John's 
thought  had  been  turned  in  this  direction  by  a 
strong  sense  of  that  very  improbability  which  he 
wanted  to  leave  out  of  the  question. 

They  remained  some  time  in  silence  together  after 
this — John  lost  in  thought,  Valendne  much  the  better 
for  having  reUeved  his  mind.  Then  Emily  came  to 
the  door  ready  for  her  drive,  and  looking  very  sweet 
and  serene. 

"Come,  you  have  been  talking  long  enough. 
John,  how  grave  you  look  !  I  could  not  forbear  to 
let  you  know  that  some  letters  have  arrived.  St. 
George  and  Dorothea  are  at  home  again,  and  the 
baby  can  almost  walk  alone.  But,  Val,  it  seems  that 
you  have  been  inviting  young  Crayshaw  here  ?  " 

VOL.    III.  R 
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"  I  have  taken  that  hberty,  madain,"  said  Valen- 
tine.    "  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  it  ?  " 

Emily  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  That  boy  and  I  suit  each  other  uncommonly 
well,"  continued  Valentine.  "  Our  correspondence, 
though  I  say  it,  would  be  worth  publishing — stuck  as 
full  of  jokes  as  a  pincushion  should  be  of  pins.  It 
often  amused  me  when  I  was  ill.  But  his  brother  is 
going  to  take  him  home." 

"  Ah,  home  to  America  !  "  said  Emily,  betraying 
to  neither  John  nor  Valentine  the  pleasure  this  news 
gave  her. 

John  was  silent,  still  deeply  pondering  the  un- 
welcome surprise  of  the  afternoon.  Valentine  was  re- 
freshed by  her  presence,  and  at  finding  his  avowal  over. 

"And  so,"  continued  Valentine,  "he  wrote  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  would  have  him  for  two  days  before  he 
left.  He  knew  that  you  would  all  be  here,  and  he 
wanted  to  take  leave." 

"  He  is  a  droll  young  fellow,"  said  Emily. 
"Johnnie  will  miss  his  '  chum.'  One  of  the  letters 
was  from  him.  He  is  to  be  here  in  an  hour,  and 
Johnnie  has  started  off  to  meet  him,  with  Eertic  and 
one  of  the  girls." 
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The  other  of  the  girls,  namely,  Gladys,  had  be- 
trayed just  a  little  shyness,  and  had  left  his  young 
allies  to  go  and  fetch  Crayshaw  without  her.  Emily 
meeting  her  in  the  corridor  as  she  came  up-stairs,  had 
stopped  and  given  her  a  cordial  kiss. 

"  She  is  so  very  young,"  thought  the  warm-hearted 
step-mother.     "  She  will  soon  forget  it." 

She  took  Gladys  with  her,  and  after  their  short 
drive  managed  that  they  should  be  together  when 
young  Crayshaw  appeared ;  and  she  helped  her 
through  a  certain  embarrassment  and  inclination  to 
contradict  herself  while  answering  his  reproachful 
inquiries  respecting  Blob,  his  dog. 

"  Father  would  not  let  us  bring  him,"  said  Barbara, 
confirming  the  assurance  of  the  others  on  that  head. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back  all  the  way  round 
by  Wigfield  to  take  leave  of  him,"  said  Crayshaw. 
"You  think  I  don't  love  that  dog?  All  I  know  is, 
then,  that  1  called  him  out  of  his  kennel  the  last  tune 
I  left  him — woke  him  from  his  balmy  slumber,  and 
kissed  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that,''  observed 
Barbara.  "  It  was  quite  dusk,  mamma,  and  Johnnie 
had  stuck   up  the  kitchenmaid's  great  mop,  leanmg 
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against  the  roof  of  Blob's  kenrifel,  v/here  he  often  sits 
when  he  is  sulky.  We  all  went  to  see  the  fun,  and 
Cray  thrust  his  face  into  it.  It  looked  just  like  Blob's 
head." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  A.  J.  Mortimer 
could  see  of  a  military  nature  in  that  tender  inci- 
dent," said  Crayshaw,  with  great  mildness.  "I  did 
not  expect,  after  our  long  friendship,  to  have  a  Latin 
verse  written  upon  me,  and  called  '  The  Blunderbuss.  " 

Crayshaw  had  grown  into  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  looked  old  for  his  years,  and  manly, 
though  he  was  short.  He  had  quite  lost  his  former 
air  of  delicate  health,  and,  though  sorry  to  part  with 
the  young  Mortimers,  could  not  conceal  a  certain 
exultation  in  the  thought  of  leaving  school,  and 
returning  to  his  native  country. 

"  Scroggins  has  been  growing  faster  than  ever,"  he 
said,  half-enviously.  "  Whenever  he  gets  from  under 
my  eyes  he  takes  advantage  of  it  to  run  up." 

Kmily  remonstrated.  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  you 
call  Johnnie  'Scroggins.'" 

"  Oh,  that's  only  my  poetical  way  ;  the  old  poets 
frequently  did  it.  '  Lines  to  his  Mistress,  Eliza 
'Wheeler,  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis.'     You  often 
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see  that  kind  of  thing.  In  the  same  way  I  write  to 
my  chum,  A.  J.  Mortimer,  mider  the  name  of  Scrog- 
gins.  '  Scroggins,  of  vertuous  father  vertuous  son.' 
I  think  it  sounds  extremely  well." 

Valentine  was  very  well  pleased  the  next  afternoon 
to  find  himself  sitting  among  a  posse  of  young  Mor- 
timers and  Crayshaw,  under  the  great  pear  and  apple 
trees,  the  latter  just  coming  out  to  join  their  blossom 
to  that  of  their  more  forward  neighbours.  It  was  his 
nature  to  laugli  and  make  laugh,  and  his  character  to 
love  youth,  his  own  being  peculiarly  youthful.  His 
usual  frame  of  mind  was  repentant  and  humble,  and 
he  was  very  grateful  for  the  apparent  removal  of 
illness.  He  was  soon  to  be  well,  and  hope  and  joy 
woke  up  in  his  heart,  and  came  forth  to  meet  the 
spring. 

John  ]\Iortimer  and  Emily  sat  near  enough,  without 
joining  the  group,  to  catch  the  conversation,  when 
they  chose  to  listen.  John  was  pecuHarly  grave  and 
silent,  and  Emily  was  touched  for  the  supposed 
cause.  Valentine  was  the  only  relation  left  who  had 
lived  in  his  presence.  She  knew  he  had  almost  a 
brother's  affection  and  partial  preference  for  him. 
She  knew  that  he   had   doubts  and  fears  as  to  his 
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health,  and  she  thought  of  nothing  more  as  the  cause 
of  his  silence  and  gravity. 

She  made  some  remark  as  to  Valentine's  obvious 
inii)rovement  that  morning ;  in  fact,  his  spirits  were 
lightened,  and  that  alone  was  enough  to  refresh  him. 
Things  were  making  progress  also  in  the  direction 
he  wished  ;  his  berth  was  secured,  his  courier  was 
engaged,  and  some  of  his  packing  was  done. 

By  degrees  the  mere  satisfaction  of  Emily's  pre- 
sence made  it  easier  for  John  Mortimer  to  accept  the 
consolation  of  her  hope.  He  began  to  think  that 
Valentine  might  yet  do  well,  and  the  burnt  letters 
receded  into  the  background  of  his  thoughts.  Why, 
indeed,  unless  his  cousin  died,  need  he  ever  allow 
them  to  trouble  him  again  ? 

Valentine  looked  from  time  to  time  at  John  and  at 
Kinily,  and  considered  also  the  situation,  thinking, 
"  He  loves  her  so,  his  contentment  with  her  is  so 
supreme,  that  nothing  of  dead  and  done  crime  or 
misery  will  hang  about  his  thoughts  long.  He  will 
get  away,  and  in  absence  forget  it,  as  I  shall.  I'll 
take  a  long  look,  though,  now,  at  these  high  gables, 
with  the  sunshine  on  them,  and  at  those  strange  case- 
ments, and  these  white  trees.     I  know  I  shall  never 
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regret  them,  but  I  shall  wish  to  remember  what  they 
were  like." 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  place  and  at 
the  group.  The  faces  of  some  were  as  grave  as  their 
father's. 

Little  Hugh,  having  a  great  matter  to  decide,  could 
hear  and  see  nothing  that  passed.  What  should  he 
give  Crayshaw  for  a  keepsake  ?  The  best  thing  he 
had  was  his  great  big  plank,  that  he  had  meant  to 
make  into  a  see-saw.  It  was  such  a  beauty !  Cray 
loved  carpentering.  Now,  the  question  was — Cray 
would  like  it,  no  doubt,  but  would  the  ship  take  it 
over  ?     How  could  it  be  packed  ? 

Next  to  him  sat  Gladys,  and  what  she  felt  and 
thought  she  hardly  knew  herself.  A  certain  link 
was  to  be  snapped  asunder,  which,  like  some  grow- 
ing tendril,  had  spread  itself  over  and  seemed  to  unite 
two  adjacent  trees. 

Cray  was  in  very  high  spirits  at  the  thought  of 
going  home.  She  felt  she  might  be  dull  when  he  was 
gone. 

She  had  read  his  letter  to  Johnnie ;  there  was  in 
it  only  a  very  slight  allusion  to  her.  She  had  told  him 
how  the  German  governess  had  begun  one  to  her, 
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"  Girl  of  my  heart."     He  had  not  answered,  but  he 
showed  thus  that  he  had  read  her  anecdote. 
His  letter  to  Johnnie  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Augustus  John  of  my  heart, — When  I  heard 
I  was  going  home  to  America,  I  heaved  up  one  of 
the  largest  sighs  that  ever  burst  from  a  young-manly 
bosom.  I'm  better  now,  thank  you.  In  short,  I  feel 
that  if  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  fun  of  the  voyage, 
it  would  blight  a  youth  of  heretofore  unusual  promise. 

"  George  Crayshaw,  when  he  saw  my  dismay  at  the 
notion  of  leaving  this  little  island  (into  which,  though 
you  should  penetrate  to  the  very  centre,  you  could 
never  escape  the  salt  taste  of  the  sea-air  on  your 
lips),  said  he  was  ashamed  of  me.  The  next  day, 
when  I  was  furious  because  he  declared  that  we 
couldn't  sail  for  three  weeks  on- account  of  packing 
the  rubbish  he  has  collected,  he  said  so  again.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  variety  in  that  citizen,"  &c. 

Gladys  was  roused  from  her  cogitations  by  hearing 
Valentine  say — 

"  Sitting  with  your  back  to  Barbara  !  You'll  have 
to  take  some  lessons  in  manners  before  you  go  where 
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they  think  that  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
woma.n.^  " 

"  It  was  I  who  moved  behind  him,"  said  Barbara, 
"  to  get  out  of  the  sun." 

Crayshaw  rephed  with  a  sweet  smile  and  exceeding 
mildness  of  tone — 

"  Yes,  I  must  begin  to  overhaul  my  manners  at 
once.  I  must  look  out  for  an  advertisement  that 
reads  something  like  this  : — 

"  '  The  undersigned  begs  to  thank  his  friends  and 
the  public  for  their  continued  patronage,  and  gives 
notice  that  gentlemen  of  neglected  education  can  take 
lessons  of  him  as  usual  on  his  own  premises,  at  eight- 
pence  an  hour,  on  the  art  of  making  offers  to  the  fair 
sex.     N.B. — This  course  paid  in  advance. 

"  '  Dummy  ladies  provided  as  large  as  life.  Every 
gentleman  brings  a  clean  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  goes  down  on  his  own  knees  when  he  learns  this 
exercise.     Fancy  styles  extra. 

"  '  Signed, 
"  '  Valentine  Melcombe. 

"  '  References  exchanged.'  " 

*'  You  impudent  young  dog!"  exclaimed  Valentine, 
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delighted  with  this  sally,  and  not  at  all  sorry  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  were  out  of  hearing — they 
having  risen  and  strolled  down  to  a  lower  portion  of 
the  orchard. 

Valentine  was  seated  on  a  low  garden-chair,  and 
his  young  guests  were  grouped  about  him  on  a 
Persian  carpet  which  had  been  spread  there.  Gladys 
was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  seeing  Valentine 
snatch  a  i)iece  of  paper  from  Crayshaw — peals  of 
laughter  following  his  pretended  reading  of  it. 

"  They  actually  think,  those  two,  of  having  their 
poems  printed,"  Barbara  had  been  saying. 

"  It  would  only  cost  about  ^^30,"  said  Crayshaw, 
excusing  himself,  "  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  promised  to 
subscribe  for  twenty  copies.  Why,  Lord  Byron  did 
it.  If  he  wrote  better  Latin  verse  than  Scroggins 
does,  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  first  one,  then,"  said  Barbara,  "  ought  to  be 
Johnnie's  parody  that  he  did  in  the  holidays.  Mamma 
gave  him  a  title  for  it,  'Ode  on  a  Distant  Prosi)ect 
of  leaving  Harrow  School.'  " 

Then  it  was  that  Valentine  snatclied  the  paper. 

"  Most  of  them  are  quite  serious,"  Crayshaw  here 
remarked. 
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"  Ah,  SO  this  is  the  list  of  them,"  said  Valentine, 
pretending  to  read  : — 

"  '  POEMS   BY   TWO    SCHOOLBOYS. 

"  One, — '  Lines  written  on  a  late  Auspicious  Occa- 
sion '  (I  do  so  like  that  word  auspicious),  '  and  pre- 
sented to  my  new  step-uncle-in-law,  with  a  smile 
and  a  tear.'     I'll  read  them  : — 

'  Respecting  thee  with  all  m)'  might, 
Thy  virtues  thus  I  sing.'  " 

"  It's  a  story  !  "  shouted  Johnnie,  interrupting  him. 
"  I  don't  respect  you  a  bit,  and  I  never  wrote  it." 

"  Two,"  proceeded  Valentine,  "  '  The  Whisper,  by 
a  Lisper,'  and  '  The  Stick  of  Chocolate,  a  Reverie.' 
Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  not  write 
these?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  !  you  know  I  didn't  !  ' 

"  Four,"  Valentine  went  on,  "  '  The  City  of  the 
Skunk,  an  Ode.'  Now,  Cray,  it  is  of  no  use  your 
saying  you  did  not  write  this,  for  you  sent  me  a  copy, 
and  told  me  that  was  the  poetical  name  for  Chicago." 
■  "Well,"  said  Crayshaw,  "I  tried  that  subject  be- 
cause Mr.  Mortimer  said  something  about  the  true 
sustenance  of  the  poetic  life  coming  from  the  race 
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and  the  soil  to  which  the  poet  belonged  ;  but  George 
was  so  savage  when  I  showed  it  to  him  that  I  felt 
obliged  to  burn  it." 

"  Five.— 'To  Mrs.  M.  of  M.,'"  continued  Valen- 
tine.    "  It  seems  to  be  a  song  : — 


'  Oh,  clear  as  candles  newly  snufFed 
Are  those  round  orbs  of  thine.' " 


"It's  false,"  exclaimed  Crayshaw;  "Mrs.  Mel- 
combe  indeed!  She's  fat,  she's  three  times  too  old 
for  me." 

"Why  did  you  write  it,  then?"  persisted  Valentine. 
"  I  think  this  line, — 

'  Lovely  as  waxwork  is  thy  brow,' 

does  you  great  credit.  But  what  avails  it  !  She  is 
now  another's.  I  got  her  wedding  cards  this  morn- 
ing. She  is  married  to  one  Josiah  Fothergill,  and 
he  lives  in  Warwick  Square. 

"Six— 'The  Black  Eye,  a  Study  from  Life.'" 
"But  their  things  are  not  all  fun,  cousin  Val,"  said 
Gladys,  observing,  not  without  pleasure,  that  Cray- 
shaw was  a  little  put  out  at  Valentine's  joke  about 
Mrs.  Melcombc.  "  Cray  is  going  to  be  a  real  poet 
now,  and  some  of  his  things  are  very  serious  indeed." 
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"  This  looks  very  serious,"  Valentine  broke  in ; 
"  perhaps  it  is  one  of  them  :  '  Thoughts  on  Futurity, 
coupling  with  it  the  name  of  my  Whiskers.'" 

"  There's  his  ode  to  Sincerity,"  proceeded  Gladys  ; 
"  I  am  sure  you  would  like  that." 

"  For  we  tell  so  many  stories,  you  know,"  remarked 
Barbara ;  "  say  so  many  things  that  we  don't  mean. 
Cray  thinks  we  ought  not." 

"For  instance,"  said  Johnnie,  "sometimes  when 
people  write  that  they  are  coming  to  see  us,  we 
answer  that  we  are .  delighted,  when  in  reality  we 
wish  that  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Valentine,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone;  "  don't  say  at  the  bottom,  that  sounds  unkind. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wished  anybody  more  than  half-way 
down." 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  a  grand  early  dinner 
took  place  at  Melcombe.  All  the  small  jMortimers 
were  present,  and  a  number  of  remarkable  keepsakes 
were  bestowed  afterwards  on  Crayshaw  by  way  of  des- 
sert. After  this,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mortimer 
sat  together  in  the  house  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  orchard,  and  Crayshaw  presently  appeared  witli  a 
small  box  in  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  his 
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own  gifts  of  like  nature.  Among  them  were  two 
gold  lockets,  one  for  each  ot  the  twins. 

"  I  helped  him  to  choose  them,"  said  Johnnie, 
"  and  he  borrowed  the  money  of  his  brother." 

"  There's  nothing  in  them,"  observed  Barbara.  '"  It 
would  be  much  more  romantic  if  we  put  in  a  lock  of 
Cray's  hair." 

"  I  thought  of  that,"  quoth  the  donor,  "  but  I 
knew  very  well  that  the  first  new  friend  you  had, 
you  would  turn  it  out  and  put  his  in,  just  as  both 
of  you  turned  my  photograph  out  of  those  pretty 
frames,  and  put  in  Prince  Leopold  after  he  had 
passed  through  the  town.  You  are  to  wear  these 
lockets." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Barbara,  "  and  how  pretty  they  are 
with  their  little  gold  chains  !  " 

"  Cray,  if  you  will  give  me  a  lock  of  your  hair,  I 
promise  not  to  take  it  out,"  said  (Jladys. 

She  produced  a  little  pair  of  scissors,  and  as  he  sat 
at  her  feet,  cut  off  a  small  curl,  and  between  them 
they  put  it  in.  A  certain  wistfulness  was  in  her 
youthful  face,  but  no  one  noticed  it. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she  remarked,  "  if  you 
never  came  back  any  more." 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  shall,"  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  equal 
conviction  and  carelessness. 

"  Why?  you  have  no  friends  at  all  but  us." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  he  answered,  and  looked  up  at 
her  as  she  stood  knitting,  and  leaning  against  a 
tree. 

"  Of  course  you'll  come,"  exclaimed  Johnnie, 
"you're  coming  for  your  wedding  tour.  Your  wile 
will  make  you ;  you're  going  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  you're  of  age,  old  fellow." 

Then  Crayshaw,  blushing  hotly,  essayed  to  hit 
Johnnie,  who  forthwith  started  up  and  was  pursued 
by  him  with  many  a  whoop  and  shout,  in  a  wild 
circling  chase  among  the  trees.  At  length,  finding 
he  was  not  to  be  caught,  Crayshaw  returned  a  good 
deal  heated,  and  Johnnie  followed  smiling  blandly, 
and  flung  himself  on  the  grass  breathing  hard. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  two  are  not  going  to  finish  up 
your  friendship  with  another  fight,"  said  Valentine. 

"  He's  always  prophesying  something  horrid  about 
me,"  exclaimed  Crayshaw.  "Why  am  I  to  be  married 
any  more  than  he  is,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Ii  I 
do,  you'll  certainly  have  to  give  up  that  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia, that  2^Ir.  Mortimer  almost  promised  you  should 
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make  with  me.  Gladys,  I  suppose  he  would  not  let 
you  and  Barbara  come  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.     I  am  sure  he  would  not." 

"  What  fun  we  might  have  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  see  if  you  were  a  family  man,  why  it 
shouldn't  be  done,"  said  Johnnie,  returning  to  the 
charge,  "  but  if  you  won't  marry,  even  to  oblige  your 
oldest  friends,  why  you  won't." 

"  Time's  up,"  said  Valentine,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  and  there's  my  dog-cart  coming  round  to  the 
door." 

The  youth  rose  then  with  a  sigh,  took  leave  of 
Valentine,  and  reluctantly  turned  towards  the  house, 
all  the  young  Mortimers  following.  They  were  rather 
late  for  the  train,  so  that  the  parting  was  hurried, 
and  poor  little  Gladys  as  she  gazed  after  the  dog-cart, 
while  Johnnie  drove  and  Crayshaw  looked  back,  felt 
a  great  aching  pain  at  her  heart,  and  tliought  she 
should  never  forget  him. 

But  perhaps  she  did. 

The  young  Mortimers  were  to  leave  Melcombe 
themselves  the  next  day,  and  Valentine  was  to  ac- 
company them    home,    sleeping   one   night    at   their 
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father's  house  by  way  of  breaking  his  journey,  and 
seeing  his  family  before  he  started  on  his  voyage. 

He  was  left  alone,  and  watched  his  guests  as  their 
receding  figures  were  lost  among  the  blossoming  trees. 
He  felt  strangely  weak  that  afternoon,  but  he  was 
happy.  The  lightness  of  heart  that  comes  of  giving 
up  some  wrong  or  undesirable  course  of  action  (one 
that  he  thought  wTong)  might  long  have  been  his, 
but  he  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  get  away  from 
the  scene  of  it. 

To-morrow  he  was  to  depart.     Oh,  glad  to-morrow  ! 

He  laid  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and  looked  at 
the  blue  hills,  and  listened  to  the  sweet  remote  voices 
of  the  children,  let  apple-blossoms  drop  all  over  him, 
peered  through  great  brown  boughs  at  the  empty  sky, 
and  lost  himself  in  a  sea  of  thought  which  seemed 
almost  as  new«to  him  and  as  fathomless  as  that  was. 

Not  often  does  a  man  pass  his  whole  life  before 
him  and  deliberately  criticize  himself,  his  actions  and 
his  way. 

If  he  does,  it  is  seldom  when  he  would  appear  to 
an  outsider  to  have  most  reasonable  occasion ;  rather 
during  some  pause  when  body  and  mind  both  are 
still. 

VOL.  in.  s 
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The  soul  does  not  always  recognise  itself  as  a  guest 
seated  within  this  frame  ;  sometimes  it  appears  to 
escape  and  look  at  the  human  life  it  has  led,  as  if 
from  without.  It  seems  to  become  absorbed  into 
the  august  stream  of  being;  to  see  that  fragment 
itself,  without  self-love,  and  as  the  great  all  of  man- 
kind would  regard  it  if  laid  open  to  them. 

It  perceives  the  inevitable  verdict.  Thus  and  thus 
have  I  done.  They  will  judge  me  rightly,  that  thus 
and  thus  I  am. 

If  a  man  is  reasonable  and  sees  things  as  they 
were,  he  does  not  often  fix  on  some  particular  act 
for  which  to  blame  himself  when  he  deplores  the 
past,  for  at  times  of  clear  vision,  the  soul  escapes 
from  the  bondage  of  incident.  It  gets  away  from 
the  region  of  particulars,  and  knows  itself  by  nature 
even  better  than  by  deed.  There  is  a  common 
thought  that  beggars  sympathy  in  almost  every  shal- 
low mind.  It  seldom  finds  deliberate  expression. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  stated  thus  : — 

'l"he  greatness  of  the  good  derived  Irom  it,  makes 
the  greatness  of  the  fault. 

A  man  tells  a  great  lie,  and  saves  his  character 
by  it.        No    wontler     it    weighs    on    his    conscience 
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ever  after.  And  yet  perhaps  he  has  told  countless 
Hes,  both  before  and  since,  told  them  out  of  mere 
carelessness,  or  from  petty  spite  or  for  small  advan- 
tages, and  utterly  forgotten  them.  Now  which  of 
these,  looked  at  by  the  judge,  is  the  great  offender? 
Is  the  one  lie  he  repents  of  the  most  wicked,  or  are 
those  that  with  small  temptation  he  flung  about  daily, 
and  so  made  that  one  notable  lie  easy  ? 

Was  it  strange  that  Valentine,  looking  back,  should 
not  with  any  special  keenness  of  pain  have  rued  his 
mistake  in  taking  Melcombe  ? 

No.  That  was  a  part  of  himself.  It  arose  naturally 
out  of  his  character,  which,  but  for  that  one  action, 
he  felt  he  never  might  have  fully  known. 

So  weak,  so  longing  for  pleasure  and  ease,  so  faintly 
conscious  of  any  noble  desire  for  good,  so  wrapped 
up  in  a  sense  as  of  the  remoteness  of  God,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

If  a  man  is  a  Christian,  he  derives  often  in  such 
thoughts  a  healing  consciousness  of  the  Fatherhood 
and  Humanity  of  God.  He  perceives  that  he  was 
most  to  be  pitied  and  least  to  be  judged,  not  while 
he  stood,  but  when  he  fell.  There  is  no  intention 
of    including    here  hardened   crimes  of   dishonesty, 
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and  cruelty,  and  violence,  only  those  pathetic 
descents  which  the  ingrain  faults  and  original  frailty 
of  our  nature  make  so  easy,  and  which  life  and  the 
world  are  so  arranged  as  to  punish  even  after  a  loving 
God  forgives. 

"  These  faults,"  he  may  say,  "  they  seem  to  live, 
though  I  shall  die.  They  are  mine,  though  I  lose  all 
else  beside.  Where  can  I  lay  them  down,  where  lose 
them  ?  Is  there  any  healing  to  be  found  other 
than  in  His  sympathy,  His  forgiveness  who  made  our 
nature  one  with  His  to  raise  it  to  Himself?" 

The  world  is  not  little.  Life  is  not  mean.  It 
spreads  itself  in  aspiration,  it  has  possession  through 
its  hope.  It  inhabits  all  remoteness  that  the  eye 
(an  reach  ;  it  inherits  all  sweetness  that  the  ear  can 
l)rove  ;  always  bereaved  of  the  whole,  it  yet  looks 
for  a  whole;  always  clasping  its  little  part,  it  believes 
in  the  remainder.  Sometimes,  too  often,  like  a  bird 
it  gets  tangled  in  a  net  wliich  notwithstanding  it 
knew  of.  It  must  fly  with  broken  wings  ever  after. 
Or,  worse,  it  is  tempted  to  descend,  as  the  geni  into 
the  vase,  for  a  little  while,  when  sealed  down  at  once 
unaware,    it    nuist    lie    in  the  dark    so  long,    that  it 
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perhaps  denies  the  Hght  in  heaven  for  lack  of  see- 
ing it. 

If  those  who  have  the  most  satisfying  lot  that  life 
can  give  are  to  breathe  freely,  they  must  get  through, 
and  on,  and  out  of  it. 

Not  because  it  is  too  small  for  us,  but  too  great, 
it  bears  so  many  down.  On  the  whole  that  vast  mass 
of  us  which  inherits  its  narrowest  portion,  tethered, 
and  that  on  the  world's  barest  slope,  does  best. 

The  rich  and  the  free  have  a  choice,  they  often 
choose  amiss.  Yet  no  choice  can  (excepting  for  this 
world)  be  irretrievable ;  and  that  same  being  for 
whom  the  great  life  of  the  world  proved  too  much, 
learns  often  in  the  loss  of  everything,  what  his  utmost 
gain  was  not  ordained  to  teach. 

He  wanted  all,  and  at  last  he  can  take  that  all, 
without  which  nothing  can  make  him  content.  He 
perceives,  and  his  heart  makes  answer  to,  the  yearn- 
ing Fatherhood  abo\e ;  he  recognises  the  wonderful 
upward  drawing  with  k/ve  and  fear. 


"  This  is  God  ! 
He  moves  me  so,  to  take  of  Him  what  lacks; 
My  want  is  God's  desire  to  give  ;  He  5'earns 
To  add  Himsell  to  life,  and  so  for  aye 
Make  it  enou^'h." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HIS    VISITOR. 

"The  fairy  woman  makcth  moan, 

'  Well-a-day,  and  well-a-day, 
Forsooth  I  brought  thee  one  rose,  one, 

And  thou  didst  cast  my  rose  away.' 
Hark  !  Oh  hark,  she  mourneth  yet, 

'  One  good  ship— the  good  ship  sailed, 
One  bright  star,  at  last  it  set. 

One,  one  chance,  forsooth  it  failed.' 

"  '  Clear  thy  dusk  hair  from  thy  veiled  eyes, 

Show  thy  face  as  thee  beseems, 
For  yet  is  starlight  in  the  skies, 

Weird  woman  piteous  through  my  dreams.' 
'  Nay,'  she  mourns,  '  forsooth  not  now, 

Veiled  I  sit  for  evermore, 
Rose  is  shed,  and  charmed  prow 

Shall  not  touch  the  charmed  shore.' 

"There  thy  sons  that  were  to  be. 

Thy  small  gamesome  children  play  ; 
There  all  loves  that  men  foresee 

Straight  as  wands  enrich  the  way. 
Dove-eyed,  fair,  with  me  they  wonn 

Where  enthroned  I  reign  a  queen. 
In  the  lovely  realms  foregone, 

In  the  lives  that  might  have  been." 

THAT  glad  to-morrow  for  Valentine  never  came. 
At  the  time  when  he  should  have  reached 
Wigfield,  a  letter  summoned  his  brother  to  Mel- 
combe. 
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Emily  and  John  Mortimer  had  delayed  their 
return,  for  Valentine,  whether  from  excitement  at 
the  hope  of  setting  off,  or  from  the  progress  of  his 
disease,  had  been  attacked,  while  sitting  out  of 
doors,  with  such  sudden  prostration  of  strength  that 
he  was  not  got  back  again  to  the  house  without  the 
greatest  difficulty.  They  opened  a  wide  window  of 
the  "  great  parlour,"  laid  him  on  a  couch,  and  then 
for  some  hours  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would 
rally. 

He  was  very  calm  and  quiet  about  it,  did  not  at 
all  give  up  hope,  but  assented  when  his  sister  said, 
"  May  I  write  to  St.  George  to  come  to  you?"  and 
sent  a  message  in  the  letter,  asking  his  brother  to 
bring  his  wife  and  child. 

He  seemed  to  be  much  better  when  they  arrived, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  made  good  progress 
towards  recovery ;  but  the  doctors  would  not  hear  of 
his  attempting  to  begin  his  journey,  or  even  of  his 
rising  from  the  bed  which  had  been  brought  down 
for  him  into  the  wide,  old-fashioned  parlour. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Brandon  found  himself 
alone  about  midnight  with  Valentine,  after  a  very 
comfortable  day  of  little  pain  or  discomposure.     All 
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the  old  intimacy  had  returned  now,  and  more  than 
the  old  familiar  affection.  Giles  was  full  of  hope, 
which  was  all  the  stronger  because  Valentine  did  not 
himself  manifest  that  unreasonable  hopefulness  which 
in  a  consumptive  patient  often  increases  as  strength 
declines. 

His  will  was  signed,  and  in  his  brother's  keeping ; 
all  his  affairs  were  settled. 

"  I  know,"  he  had  said  to  his  brother,  "  that  I 
have  entirely  brought  this  illness  on  myself.  I  was 
perfectly  well.  I  often  think  tliat  if  I  had  never  come 
here  I  should  have  been  so  still.  I  had  my  choice ; 
I  had  my  way.  But  if  I  recover,  as  there  seems  still 
reason  to  think  I  may,  I  hope  it  will  be  to  lead  a 
higher  and  happier  life.  Perhaps  even  some  day, 
though  always  repenting  it,  I  may  be  able  to  look 
back  on  this  fault  and  its  punishment  of  illness  and 
despondency  with  a  thankful  heart.  It  showed  me 
myself  I  foresee,  I  almost  possess  such  a  feeling 
already.  It  seems  to  have  been  God's  way  of  bring- 
ing me  near  to  Him.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  have  done  without  it." 

Valentine  said  these  words  before  he  fell  asleep 
that  night,  and  Giles,  as  he  sat  by  him,  was  impressed 
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by  them,  and  pondered  on  them.  So  young  a  man 
seldom  escapes  from  the  bonds  of  his  own  reticence, 
when  speaking  of  his-  past  Ufe,  his  faults,  and  his 
religious  feelings.  This  was  not  like  Valentine.  He 
was  changed,  but  that,  considering  what  he  had 
undergone,  did  not  surprise  a  man  who  could  hope 
and  believe  anything  of  him,  so  much  as  did  his 
open,  uncompromising  way  of  speaking  about  such  a 
change. 

"  And  yet  it  seems  strange,"  Valentine  added, 
after  a  pause,  "that  we  should  be  allowed,  for  want 
of  knowing  just  a  little  more,  to  throw  ourselves 
away." 

"  We  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  in  us,  any 
of  us,  to  throw  ourselves  away,"  Brandon  answered, 
"  if  we  were  always  warned  to  the  point  of  pre- 
vention." 

Valentine  sighed.  "I  suppose  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  God,  because  man  is  such  a  sinner, 
so  overruled  and  overawed  him  that  no  crime  could 
be  committed,  he  would  be  half-unconscious  of  the 
sin  in  his  nature,  and  would  look  up  no  more  either 
for  renewal  or  forgiveness.  Men  obliged  to  abstain 
from  evil  could  not  feel  that  their  nature  was  lower 
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than  their  conduct.  When  I  have  wished,  Giles,  as 
I  often  have  done  lately,  that  I  could  have  my  time 
over  again,  I  have  felt  consoled,  in  knowing  this  could 
not  be,  to  recollect  how  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
fault  is  founded  the  conscious  longing  for  pardon. 
But  I  will  tell  you  more  of  all  this  to-morrow,"  he 
added  ;  and  soon  after  that  he  fell  asleep. 

A  nurse  was  to  have  watched  with  him  that  night, 
but  Brandon  could  not  sleep,  and  he  desired  that  she 
would  rest  in  an  adjacent  room  till  he  called  her. 
In  the  meantime,  never  more  hopeful  since  he  had 
first  seen  Valentine  on  reaching  Melcombe,  he 
continued  to  sit  by  his  bed,  frequently  repeating 
that  he  would  go  up-stairs  shortly,  but  not  able  to 
do  it. 

At  one  o'clock  Valentine  woke,  and  Brandon,  half 
excusing  himself  for  being  still  there,  said  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  liked  better  to  wake  in  that  room 
than  anywhere  else. 

Valentine  was  very  wakeful  now,  and  restless  ;  he 
took  some  nourishment,  and  then  wanted  to  talk. 
All  sorts  of  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  seemed  to  be  present  with  him.  He  could 
not  be  still,  and  at  length  Brandon  proposed  to  read 
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to  him,  and  brought  the  lamp  near,  hoping  to  read 
him  to  sleep. 

There  was  but  one  book  to  be  read  to  a  sick  man 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  all  the  world  was 
asleep,  and  great  gulfs  of  darkness  larked  in  the 
comers  of  the  room. 

Giles  read,  and  felt  that  Valentine  was  gradually- 
growing  calmer.  He  almost  thought  he  might  be 
asleep,  when  he  said — 

"  St.  George,  there's  no  air  in  this  room." 

"  You  must  not  have  the  windows  open,"  answered 
Brandon. 

"  Read  me  those  last  words  again,  then,"  said  Valen- 
tine, "and  let  me  look  out ;  it's  so  dark  here." 

Brandon  read,  "  The  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all 
in  all." 

Valentine  asked  to  have  the  curtain  drawn  back, 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  continued  gazing  out 
at  the  great  full  moon  now  rapidly  southing,  and  at 
the  lofty  pear-trees,  so  ghostly  white,  showering  down 
their  blossom  in  the  night.  Brandon  also  sat  looking 
now  at  the  scene,  now  at  him,  till  the  welcome  rest  of 
another  sleep  came  to  him;  and  the  moon  went  down, 
leaving  their  shaded  lamp  to  lighten  the  space  near  it. 
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and  gleam  on  the  gilding  of  quaint  old  cabinets  and 
mirrors,  and  frames  containing  portraits  of  dead  Mel- 
combes,  not  one  of  whom  either  of  these  brothers 
had  ever  seen. 

Brandon  sat  deep  in  thought,  and  glad  to  hear 
Valentine  breathing  so  quietly,  when  the  first  solemn 
approaches  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east ;  and  as  he 
turned  to  notice  the  change,  Valentine  woke,  and 
gazed  out  also  among  the  ghostly  trees. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Valentine,  in  his  usual  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Who  is  ?  ''  asked  Brandon. 

"  My  father — don't  you  see  him  walking  among  the 
trees  ?     He  came  to  see  my  uncle — I  told  you  so  !  " 

Brandon  was  inexpressibly  startled.  He  leaned 
neared,  and  looked  into  Valentine's  wide-open  eyes, 
in  which  was  no  sign  of  fear  or  wonder. 

"  Why,  you  are  half  asleep^  you  have  been  dream- 
ing," he  presently  said,  in  a  reassuring  tone.  "  Wake 
up,  now  ;  see  how  fast  the  morning  dawns." 

Valentine  made  him  no  answer,  but  he  looked  as 
usual.  There  was  nothing  to  bespeak  increased  ill- 
ness till  he  si)oke  again,  faintly  and  fast — 

"  Dorothea — did  he  bring  Dorothea  ?" 
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Giles  then  perceived  with  alarm  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  his  presence — took  no  notice  of  his 
answer.  He  leaned  down  with  sudden  and  eager 
affright,  and  heard  Valentine  murmur — 

"  I  thought  he  would  have  let  me  kiss  her  once 
before  I  went  away." 

Brandon  started  from  his  knees  by  Valentine's  bed 
as  this  last  faint  utterance  reached  him,  and  rushed 
up-stairs  to  his  wife's  room  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  command. 

Oh,  so  fast  asleep  !  her  long  hair  loose  on  the 
pillow.  How  fair  she  looked,  and  how  serene,  in  her 
dimpled,  child-like  beauty  ! 

"  Love,  love  ! — wake  up,  love !  I  want  you, 
Dorothea." 

She  opened  her  startled  eyes,  and  turned  with  a 
mother's  instinct  to  glance  at  her  little  child,  who 
was  asleep  beside  her,  looking  scarcely  more  inno- 
cent than  herself. 

"  Love,  make  haste !  Valentine  is  very  ill.  I 
want  you  to  come  to  him.  Where's  your  dressing- 
gown  ? — why  here.  Are  you  awake  now  ?  AVhat  is 
it,  do  you  ask?  Oh,  I  cannot  tell — but  I  fear,  I 
fear." 
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He  rushed  down-stairs  again,  and  was  supporting 
Valentine's  head  with  his  arm  when  Dorothea 
appeared,  and  stopped  for  one  instant  in  the  doorway, 
arrested  by  some  solemn  words.  Could  it  be  Valen- 
tine that  spoke  ?  There  was  a  change  in  his  voice 
that  startled  her,  and  as  she  came  on  her  face  was  full 
of  tender  and  awe-struck  wonder, 

"The  fulness  of  Him,"  he  said,  "that  fiUeth  all  in 
all." 

Brandon  looked  up,  and  in  the  solemn  dawn 
beheld  her  advancing  in  her  long  white  drapery,  and 
with  her  fair  hair  falling  about  her  face.  She  looked 
like  one  of  those  angels  that  men  behoUl  in  their 
dreams. 

Valentine's  eyes  were  slowly  closing. 

"  Kiss  him,  my  life  !  "  said  Brandon,  and  she  came 
on,  and  kneeling  beside  him  put  her  sweet  mouth 
to  his. 

Valentine  did  not  have  that  kiss ! 

THE    END. 
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